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Manv secondary Bchools are providing students an excellent 
education today. Much purposeful learning and effective teaching ar"^ 
occurring in our middle and senior high schools. Even bo\ very few 
schools have developed thei?: own capability for systematically 
Improving their educative processes fxom year to year-. Similarly, 
they have not devised their own continuing staff development programs 
that enable them to imprcfVe the edu9iition of their studeniis and tn the 
process to become self-renewing socvtal systems. 

Many factors that contr'|ibu^e to a local school not developing and 
Implementing a schoolwide IniproAihement plan annually are external to ' " 
the particular school staff. HoWever, most school staffs have the 
Intellectual resources and they cati find the time during the school 
day and at other times to start a clearly identified improvement 
program. Of course, district cooperation and support are itecesi^ary at 
the outset. 

This design for the renewal and improvement of secondary 
education was formulated for the purpose of aidi|ig middle, junior, and 
senior high schools to utilize their existing resources in developing 
an improvement capability. Many practitioners as well as scholars irt 
secondary education participated in the formulation and refinement of 
the design. Inasmuch as the design was formulated at the Wisconsin 
Center for Education Research, it has come to be known as the 
Wisconsin Program for the Renewal and Improvement of Secondary 
Education, or WRISE. Howeve^, its focps l,s on the renewal and 
improvement of education at the local secondary school level, not at 
the state level. ^ explanation of Jthe design and suggestions for 
Implementing it are provided in a correlated set of material that 
includes a book, 10 filmstrips, nine school experiences 
audiocassettes , and this manual. A list of these materials follows 
Immediately after thfe Table of Contents. ^ 

The WRISE design is very comprehensive. It is broa<i enough to 
include all possible areas of Improvement. It includes three 
Improvement strategies and various organizational structures that 
facilitate the implementation of the strategies. The strategies and 
structures are tied directly to 10 components of a functioning 
secondary school. The design was fully validated as usable and 
effective through cooperative research conducted with secondary 
schools . 

. ■ f 

A school that does not already have ^a systematic improvement N 
program in operation should not expect to be able to start more than 
one of the strategies or more than one of the enabling organizatio^ial 
structures per year. Thus, the adaptation of this design to a 
particular school setting^and its subsequent implementation is. 
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properly regarded aa a continuing process. Research shows that this 
is how the improvement of schooling proceeds. A school does not 
HiKidenly become effective in one large leap. Instead, It proceeds in 
orderly, step-by-«terp fashion, making significant gains one yea^i 
ikHer another . In this regard , severa 1 schoo 1 s thaf were al ready 
implementing elements of the design In 1972 are still refining them 
and initiating others. 



As the staf f ^f a school implements the /fie sign and concurrently 
creates Its ow^ approaches to bet ter Ing ' the Education oi its students* 
it cxperlences\renewal . The school builds its own continuing 
improvement capibblllty and achieves Its Improvement goals . In schools 
In which thi^ o^-cVrs, the majotity of the staff members make a 
personal commitment to improving education; they work together on 
improvement activities; they replace day-by-day mai^jtenancjb activities 
with improvement acti^^ities; and they find new and better ways to 
solve the problems of learning, teaching, advising, and administration 
that continuously arise. Our cooperative research conducted with 
middle, junior, and senior high, pchbols shoWed how they developed this 
kind of an impyvement capability. The research indicated that they 
needed little consultation and assistance from externj^l sources. 

This manual was written for use "^^T tWbse persons who rake the 
initiative for planning, monitoring ,v-«ftidievalviat ing the school's 
improvement activities each )(ear. "Trr'«^t Schools this includes 
members of the administrative team and representative teachefs and 
counselors. District and state education agency personnel and 
university professors who aid secondary schools in starting or 
refining their improvement programs also use the manuals* ' Finally, 
students, parents, school board members, and other citj-zens who^ serve 
on school and schoql- district improvement </ommittees should also study 
it. . ' • w ' . • 

The first edition of this mariual and the correlate materials 
were tried out in a field test conducted in universities and local 
schools. The middle. Junior, and senior high schools that 
participated in the field test used the manual and the gorrelated 
materials in a number o^ different Wa^i^ in their inservice and staff 
development pro-ams to^ain information ahd use it in their 
improvement activities. The materials were found td be usable and 
effective in aiding the schools to achieve their inservice goal>^^ 

The filmstrips capture exemplary practices in middle. Junior, and 
senior high schools ' across '^the country . Although the filmstrips show 
exemplary individual and small group activities, there are fewer 
instances of whole class instruction than is desired. Our lijnited 
budget did not permit the film maker to secure the par:ental permission 
that is required for each studejat or to spend the large amoiint of time 
that is needed for getting onjy a few pictures of <iifferent classroom 
gr()Up8 . ' 

A teacher and another person from schools shown in the filmstrip 
claj^fy their sclv>ol ' s practices in the school experiences 
audiocassettes. The practitioners focus oii what they are doing, how 
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i\\f*y got, ptart/d, and ^4i^t^\v ot their ( urreiil HUcci^fiHes and concorillh. 
MoMt of t-lu'^ aifqUocaHMOt ti»H d^Hcrlhi' the pracllr«y ol two inlddlf ' / 
schoolH and lw(r^lgli HchoolH In , Hogment 8^(^t mlniitieH <»ac'h. ^ ' 

Any tKJgment carl ho llHtc»*ned to- and d i ft(Mifl8«i|p pro t i t ab 1 y wl!t4iniit 
listening r<^*|,ttfe nth<M Hogmenta. achoo I ia ld<»nt M iccV ^ 

and 1 ()(*aaa<'t t r M p ^^la wo I I an In tlir ltlnui,trlpM iind hook. Tho sclTaol^a 
<M)ntinu^ tn wt»Ic«mi* viaita ancl callH. ' * , .\ « 

: ^ ^ r, r ^ .^^^ • ^-^^x • ^ - 

^^h<* t i 1 tnaj r i |)h' anci the* achno 1 VxporieiwilM au(i i (icaaael t es woi:4» n(^t 
r rvlaed' at t<»r tht\ t itrid ti'HU* Thitf ' Impiemen^tlonv manual and^tlie hoijk 
wert», Beai.deB updating the^Jbook, wv re-wrote thiJ^, maniial hu th<|^a 
li^lioo I that la ^ihlf-to ci)ndijc;t Its own inaervj^i* piogc/in) ci\u a I ho uso 
the manual and the oilier ctn^rejated materials to lylan and carry out 
its Improvejnent activities wl thoiitiprocur Ing extefrrtal aHi^l>uance, In 
ns.i.ngjdtho^,ii^it eri a 1 i ndepei^dent ly , the HC?hool prin^pal and a district 
official flr8\.^ain ay OjV^rvt^w of this* cofhprehensrVe program ot ^. 
renewal ar^ ImprWemyrit . tNext , other key staf f^ members^^Vif the school 
j'.aln the same ov^rv^w. ^After fhe principal and key staff>^wlth input^ 
f r^)m thc^ f acuity , l^eclde on an art?af of Improvem^t , sucK a 
curricular arfea, instruction, advlsllng, or school organization, the 
laculty members to be IJJVVolved Ivr^lannlng and imp lement 1 ng f^ie 
improvement acl^ i vi t le>? afejJdy tbfe set of correlated materials related 
to the particular* area of^-lroprovement They do not have to ' 
*\f ami 1 far Ize themselves wlth-^ the complete, comprehensive program before 
jitarting an Improv^ent act Iv 1 ty . Th^ usual procedure Is ftir th^ 
inservlce leader to use the relevant fllmstrlp first arid then the 
relevant segments of the pcl)ool experiences audiocassette . The 
inservlce leader summarises and excerpts information from the 
appropriate book chapter, rather than having all the teachers read it. 
However, a few copies of^the book as well a-s a copy of each fllmstrlp 
and audiocassette are put in the Instructfonal Materials Center or the 
schrrol's professional library where teachers can access them. 
Although some Bchools are able to proceed Independently in using the 
materials, assistance from an ex^>erlenced practitioner or 
knowledgeable professor enables the school to progress more rapidly. 

This manual is organiz^ed into 13 chapters. Chapter I Introduces 
both the design and the use of tl)is manual. Chapter 1 explains the 
five-phase .improvement process, a planning procedure, different ways 
of getting started, and alternative uses of .the WRISE materia^ls. 
Accordingly, Chapter 1 should be studied before any other chapter. 
Chapters 2-12 present suggestions regarding the implem^tation of the 
separate components, Each chapter provit^es a brief rationale, 
indicates preplanning activities, presents a completed prototypic 
plan, and gives ^ s-ynopsis of the relevant WRTSE material. The 
prototypic plan Contains a coherent set of ideas; however, the Ideas 
must he adapted to each ^particular school's characteristics and 
culture. Extensive workshop experience «^as shown the plan to be of 
great value to persons when preparing a ptan for thel'r own school. To 
facilitate use of trfie manual, the textbook artd^ the manual chapters 
have identical numbers.>anA, t it Ics , 




Chapter 1 3 f ocusifiK>n methods of research and development. It 
describes an evaluati)D(e improvement-oriented educational research 



methotlology In fn)m«' detal 1 - atul briefly IndicateH i)tlu»r main typt»fi oi 
reaeardu Chapter 1 ) doea not provide auggeatlona tor cotlducting 
tht»Hi» different typea of .rcaearch nor doea It contain a prototyplr 
plan. * . ' 

Til 1 H manua 1 \ h iU*^ Ignf d 1 ()r uae by t lu» fichiM) 1 pr 1 no Ipa 1 and koy 
laculty memberBp not by the entire teaching Kt at 1 . SIhjI lar ly , It la 
\M){ i(Hed by the pr^^t^Hot 'or atudenta except when the unlverwHy 
I tmrse Inchidea pjao/t{<;uin actlvltlea. In addition to regular claaaeH, 
late afternoon and* ti^r ly evening rpuraeH and ^untmer aesslon couraen 
antl workflhopa are a l^lp prof 1 tab Ic aettlnga Ic^^r uae of the matarlalb. 

The developniunt and validation of %\\v deulgn and t he preparation 
ot this raanua r and ^the correlated matotij^lfi required cooperation of 
many people Vcroaa tfio country. F^ecogiHlilan'' of the m^^ny individuals 
cannot be given by name, only accordlng-^'^ti %)^^ tollowlng groups:, the 
people who revleVed this re^^ised Imp 1 ementaripTtf ttfanual ; the Kt;att of 
the Kchools whose practiced are , described in ;t<ie book; the stufi'enta, 
teachers, counselors, principals, parents., and others portrayifd in the 
^ , f 1 Imst rips ; the teachers, counselors, and principals who d^sdrlbed 
their practices lii the school experXen<^^8. audiocfiisset tes ; the 
university protest^ors and tchool factlt^iifl who partlctpate^.ln the 
"^tleld test; the scfoqls ehat part ic ipated *ln ^he cooperative research 
• that ^va 1 Idated thcojesign^ and the graduglf^ student 5: ancj^'l^rhool s that 
participated wiNfrrof^^rs Lipham and D^resji in theijr' research on 
planned change, admTnl^?rativ|- leadership, and shared;^ <J«ci8ion making. 

Support t rom the Faye McBeath Foundation f or t;ne {jreipatation of 
the manuscript for this Inanual is deeply appl-ec lat^d , , » 1 

Persons who aid^d in the production 0/ th\fi ffanual at|d the 
earlier edition merit many thanks: Julia ^IcGiV^rn and Gail Thierbach 
who prepared part, of tiie first edition; Teri, Vra4,leyiand Arlene 
Knudsen who did word procesjsing and typing ;^ the ^JS^p^Tt staff of the 
Wisconsin Center for Educatton Research w|ib providecf'a variety of 
services; and t)an Woolpe^t .of/ the WisconBih Center who coordinated the 
final product^ion. \ . 

' We hope that locftl school groyj)*s and 'others wlio seek the 
improvement of secondary ,«luCat ion' will find thiff^taanu^l and the other 
correlated materials jjelpful both immediateiy and in the years ahea^,^ 
Developing an improvement cap^hility In tfie i^l)po'I and simultaneously 
finding the means foV se^lf-^nfewal is not eae}^. Hc^ever , it is a mqst 
practical means orf advapirfnjipthe cause of good secoltcJ^Ty schools for 
all American youth: 9^ / ^ .* 



y Herbjprt J . Klausmeier 
John C. Daresh 

\. Septembj^r, 1983 
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Chapter 1 

INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 

Herbert J. Klausmeier 



This manual is part of a set of correlated instructional 
materials that includes a text, ten filmstrips, and nine school 
experiences audiocassettes. These materials were found to be readily 
usable and effective by staff members of middle schools, junior high 
schools, and senior high schools who participated in an evaluation of 
the materials (Klausmeier, 1982). 

This manual is written for the group of persons who take 
initiative for planning, monitoring, and evaluating the school's 
improvement activities each year. Typically, this group includes the 
school principal and other members of the administrative team, 
representative teachers, and counselors. The manual is also for 
district officials, state education agency personnel, and university 
professors who aid secondary schools in starting or refining their 
improvement programs. Students, parents, school board members, and 
other citizens who serve on improvement committees of the school or 
the district may also profit from study of the manual. 

This first chapter provides essential information for using the 
later chapters. First, it gives an overview of the substance of the 
WRISE design, improvement process, and planning procedures. Preparing 
to start an improvement program and using the WRISE materials in the 
inservice program are explained later in the chapter. Each later 
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chapter of the manual indicates how t;o start one the jhree 
improvement strategies or one of the facilitative ^struc^res t^at is 
incorporated in the design, 

' / 

The manual is written so that a local school improvement group 
can gain the information that it needs to organize and carry out its 
own improvement program. However* prior experienc^^ in conducting its 
own inservice program is very helpful as is expert consultant 
assistance. 



Overview of the Design, Improvement Processes, 
and Planning Procedures 



WRISE includes a design, or blueprint, for the improvement of 
secondary education. The design has been validated as useful and 
effective for guiding a school's improvement activities, thereby 
enabling the school to attain desired educational goals, including 
high student achievement (Klausmeier, Serlin, & Zindler, 1983). 

The design includes improvement strategies and facilitative 
organizational arrangements. They are explained in the textbook and 
are depicted in the filmstrips. An improvement process and planning 
procedures are necessary for implementing the design. They are 
clarified in this manual and in the school experiences audiocassettes. 



IMPROVEMENT STRATEGIES ANtf FACILITATIVE 
ORGANIZATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS^-^ 

The design incorporates three improvement strategies for 
achieving desired educational outcomes, such as higher student 
achievement, more favorable attitudes, fewer discipline prob^ms, etc. 
The strategiesr^re called Individual instriictional programming, 
individual educational programming, and goal setting. The design also 
incorporates school organizational arrangements that facilitate the 
implementation of the strategies. A school that is able to adapt and 
implement the strategies ^nd thereby attain the outcomes that it 
desires has in fact developed its own capability for continually 
improving its educative processes. 

The three strategies anc^he facilitative organizational 
arrangements of the design are stated as 10 comprehensive objectives 
and related setr of enabling objectives. The complete set of design 
objectives dre listed in Appendix A and are explained in the text. 
Figure 1.1 shows the close relationship among the three improvement 
strategies and between the atrategies and the facilitative, school 
arrangements . It also indicates the chapter of the textbook that 
explains each strategy and each organizational arrangement. Use of 
this manual presumes that the manual user either has already studied 
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Ftgcfri 1.1 Improvement Strategies and Facilitative School Structures and Processes 



Individual Educational 
Programming Strategy 
(Ch. 2) 



An educational program of 
course work and other edu- 
cational actlvltl es Is 
arranged for each student 
each semester that satis- 
fies the student's develop- 
mental characteristics and 
that also meets district 
and state liequl rements . 
The advisor Involves the 
student and the parents 
In planning, monitoring, 
and evaluating the student's 
program . 



ACTIVITIE^S to implement 
strategy : 

1. Advisors assure that 
each student enrolls 
in appropriate 
courses in terms of 
the student's educa- 
t lonal. needs . 

2. Advisors roonitor 
their advisees' 
progress . 

3. Etc. 



Individual Instructional 
ProgramnDing Strategy 
(Ch. 3) 



The teacher in each of his 
or ^er classes arranges an 
instructional program ' 
suited to each student's 
eudcat lonal nee(|8. The 
amount of student-initiated 
and teacher-directed indi- 
vidual, pair, small-group, 
and large-group activity, 
as well as other teaching 
methods and use of mater- 
ials, are varied to take 
into account differences 
among the students in en- 
tering achievement level, 
learning styles, motivation, 
and other characteristics. 



ACTIVITIES to implement 
St rategy : 

1. Teachers assure that 
students spend the 
entire class period 
in active learning 
(on task) . 

2. Teachers are enthu- 
siastic and provide 
clear instruction. 

3. Etc. 



Goal Setting Strategy 
(Ch. 7) 



The school *s improvement 
cooanlttee, with input from 
the relevant staff , ana- 
lyzes test results, grades, 
and other- evaluation infor- 
mat ion and sets goals 
annually for improving out- 
comes for a group of stu- 
dents, e.g.. Grade 7 atti- 
tudes toward school, Grade 
9 math achievement. Grade 
12 attendance. The com- 
mittee monitors and eval- 
uates attainment of the 
goals . 



ACTIVITIES to implement 
St rategy : 

1 . The school increases 
the amount of time 
allocated to Grade 9 
math in -^^^ 

2. Designat^^BBf f call 
parents of absentees 
at home and at work. 

3. Etc. 




School Arrangements that Facilitate Implementing the Strategies 

A district curriculum that is structured but that can be adapted by the school and by individual teachers to 
take into account the differing educational needs of students (Ch. 4). 

A program of career education for all students and work experience for those who can profit from it (Ch. 5). 

Student Input regarding their educational and instructional programs (Ch. 6). 

Kvaluntion directed toward educational lmpro>>ement (Ch. 7). 

Administrative arrangements that provide for cooperative planning, monitoring, and evaluation of the school's 
Improvement activities (Ch. 8). 

The instructional staff and students organized into small groups to personalize instruction (Ch. 9). 

Advisors and students organized into small groups to personalize advising (Ch. 10). ^ 

Parental and other citizen input regarding the Curriculum, instruction, evaluation, and other matters (Ch. 11). 

Local school and district support of the improvement activities (Ch. 12): 

Arranging time and class schedules so that groups of teachers with mutual interests have a common planning 
period during the school day. 

Conducting staff development activities in a variety of ways, including during teachers* conmon planning 
period^ ' 
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the textbook or will study it to gain a thorough understanding of each 
strategy and organizational arrangement. -.t ' 

\ 

Before proceeding further , consider few key points regarding 
the improvement strategies and the faciiitative organizational 
structures. 'Regarding the individual educational programming 

strategy, the design indicates a general procedure for piannin|, 
monitoring, and evaluating each student's educational program; it does 
not prescribe what a student*s program should be. The focus is on 
meeting the individual student's educational needs, not the needs of a 
group of students, such as the college bound or those who. seek 
employment upon graduation. 

With respect to the individual instructional programming 
strategy, the focus in on providing high quality instruction to each 
individual student, ratherS:han identical instruction to a classroom 
group. This does not mean one-to-one i^nstruction j^ather it implies 
whole-class, small-groiip , or individual instruction, whatever is best 
for each student enrolled in the particular course. ^ 

The design does not indicate any particular method/of ^ i^istruction 
as being good for all students, all teachers, and all/subject fields. 
Rather, there are many effective ways of teaching; however, no one 
method is equally effective in all subject fields with all students. 
Accordingly, each teacher is encouraged to provide instruction that 
meets the needs of each student enrolled in his or her course. Rather 
than attempting to specify what each teacher should do, the design 
allocates this responsibility to the individual teacher, the local 
school staff, and the school district. 

In relation to the goal-setting strategy, the design indicates a 
general procedure to follow; it does not indicate what the goals 
should be. At the same time, our research shows this to be a very 
powerful and effective improvement strategy. When the relevant group 
of teachers cooperatively with the administration sets a gbal to raise 
student achievement, to improve student self-concepts, to decrease 
discipline problems, or to increase student creativity, they usually 
succeed. The teachers find new and better ways to carry out their 
roles and the administration finds new and more effective means' of 
supporting the teachers. 

Tt should be clear that the improvement strategies cannot be 
implemented effectively without support arrangements in the school. 
With respect to the facilitative arrangements, the design provides , 
Illustrative alternative arrangements. Since each school has its own 
unique culture that is dependent upon Its location, size, student 
body, teaching staff, administration, etc., n^set of prescriptions is 
offered- Instead, each school with support from the district office 
is encouraged to devise its own arrangements that facilitate the 
implementation of the strategies! 

Notice that we have highlighted what WRISE indicates regarding 
the strategies and the facilitative structures. The textbook, the 
filmstrips, and the audioCassettes present the detailed information; 
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this manual provides aids for starting or refining the strategies and 
structures. It does not provide the detailed explanations or 
illustrations of them. 



The Improvement Process 



Schools typically employ the following five-phase improvement 
process from the time of starting to develop an improvement capability 
through refining it: 

Phase 1 : Awareness-Assessment-Commitpent . Becoming 
familiar with the conceptual design and the ma^terials and 
identifying how to"' use them ift*the particular school setting 
serves as the beginning point of the Improvement process. At 
about the same time* the school assesses its present capability 
and readiness for improvement and identifies possible areas of 
improvement., Commitment by the school and by district officials 
to begin planning an improvement program follows. In* general, 
the principal and district official are first involved in this 
phase, then key teachers i and finally the whole school staff or 
at least all of those ,^rectly involved* in the improvement 
program. This phase is' described more fully later in this 
chapter. ^ 

Phase 2: Planning . Many attempts to improve secondary 
schooling have failed for lack of careful planning. Planning is 
often poor because sufficient time is not given to planning 
before starting implementation, the persons who are responsible 
^ for the implementation are not involved; in the planning, or the 
planning process is not implemented well. Research on school 
improvement leads to the following conclusions regarding the 
planping process and educational improvement. 

Improvement doesn't just happen. It needs to be 
planned^ 

There are no universal solution!. Rather, there are * 
multiple ways to resol//e an educational problem. The right 
way to resolve a problem depends on the physical, social, 
and economic characteristics of a^specific school setting. 

The staff members of most schools have the knowledge 
and skills necessary to plan and^arry out improvement 
activities related to problems they are experiencing; little 
or no external consultation is required. 

Different roles, responsibility, and authority are 
possessed by the members of a school staff. Systematic work 
to resolve pressing educational problems requires a 
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re-examinatijon of roles, responsibilities, authority, and^ 
knowledge and skill utilization. 

/ , The administrative leader's responsibility is not that 

^ of personally and individualljL resolving a pressing probj^em, 
.but rather of organizing ^nd facilitating the work of the 
staff related to that problem. 

Ownership is important. The people^ who are going to do 
the work should be involved in problem identification, 
> problem delineation, planning, implementation, and ^ 
evaluation . 

The primary role of the school is promoting the 
educational development of its students. 

These assumptions underlie the development of a plan to 
improve a school's educative processes. Inasmuch as planning is 
so critical, a later part of this chapter and the major part of 
each later chapter is devotjed to it. 

Phas^ 3: Preparation . ' The preparation phase begins whjM..^ 
the needs of the Staff have been identified for securing ^ 
information, for developing skills, or fpr preparing materials of 
any kind. Inservice education in addition to the staffs' own 
preparatory activities may be required for some improvement 
programs. The inservice edu9atlon may be conducted^ by the school 
staff itself, or external assistance may be secured. ^ One 
critical consideration is arranging the class schedules of the 
teachers so that they have sufficient time for part icipat J rig in 
the preparatory activities. 



Phase 4: First-year Implementation, Monitoring, and 
Evaluation . Typically, the school staff prepares instructional 
materials and procedures only for the first weeks, of 
implementation. Accordingly, it continues its preparatory 
activities while, also proceeding with the implementation. 

Monitoring progress starts early, usually at the end of the 
first grading period. The primary purposes of the monitoring are 
to identify and overcome difficulties and to confirm the desired 
per^t)nnances of students, staff, or both. 

Evaluation of the effectiveness and value df the current 
year's improvement activities starts at the same time as the 
monitoring, and it continues throughout the first year. Usually 
the last data collected are summa'rized shortly after the school 
year ends, and the evaluative informatiori gathered throughout the 
year is used in setting goals arid Rjlanning related imptov^ent , 
activities for the ensuing year. Some staff participation in the 
goal setting and planning occurs prior to or shortly after the 
end of the school year and other invol^vement takes place shortly 
before or after the open^g of the school year. 



Phase 5; 



Refinement and Renewal, Re f inement o f imp r ovremen t 



programs occurs from one year to the next as the cycle of 
evaluation pf current prpgrams, needs Identif icatibnt planning, 
preparation, implementQtion* and evaluation is repeated each 
successive year. As t*he refinement occurs. and ihe improvement 
goals are adhieved with increasing effectiveness, the school 
strengthens its own improvement ^capability. Its organizational 
structures function more smoothly and the improvement, strategies 
are applied with greater ease, A$ teachers and othei: school 
staff gain more knowledge and increase their skills through, 
identifying and solving their school's educational problems, the 
school expetiences renewal as a social organization. The 
school's staff development activities become increasingly more 
meaningful and all mpmbeVs of the staff take part ih them. 



Before turning to th^ improvement process, recognize that ^^^^.^ yf^'i^'j^/:, 
each sfehaol implements eich phase varies greatly because of 
differences a^oi^j^^ scho(>ls in enrollment, characteristics o/ the ^ '^"^ 
students, c^arict^ri&t'ics of the teachers, administrative rSl^|4 
principal, budget for improvement, relationship of- the impdc>vle)^<^rtli^^ 
program to the district office and the state education a^eto^y^^ \fifi^<^ 
many other factors. 
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Developing the Annua* Improvemej^t Plan 



A planning form with related^uggestions follows. The^me form 
is used in Chapters 2-12. Any school may duplicate the planning f orm ^ 
and Use it to guide its oijp planning activities. The schobl completes 
a separate form for each iinpf^bvement program. 

Before proceeding to the form, recall that Phase L of the 
improvement process includes awareness, assessment, and commitment. 
Planning does not start until there is staff, district, and school 
board commitment to support the planning as well as the subseqiient 
implementation. 

1 . Title of Program 

Formulate a title that reflects the nature of the program and 
that is easily understood; e.g., Improvement of Reading Achievement in 
Grade 7, Improvement of Instruction in English in Grades 10-12, a 
Teacher-Advisor Program for Grades 9-12. 



2. 



Percent of Students and Grades Involved 



Give the percentage of the students of each grade who will be 

involved; e.g., 100% of the students of Grade 7, 100% of the students 

of Grades 9-12, the students of all the teachers who pilot the program 

the first year. 
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3. Persons Who Will Plan, Coordlrtete, and Evaluate the Program 

One procedure -is to organic a pask force consisting of the 
principal, a counselor, and representative teachets for each major 

' improvement pr6gram. After J^wo or more task forces are functioning, 
representatives from each task fbrce |ire broi^ght together to fonn the 

"School's improvement coordinating comniittee. Another procedi/re is to 
have one educational improvement committee, or council, that plans, 
coordinates, and evaluates each of the school's improvement programs. 

A. Persons Who Will Implement the Program 

One or more members of the task force and other teachers and 
counselors who tj4ve responsibilities pertaining to the program. 

5. Time Schedule 

It is important to establish tentative starting and encl^ng dafes 
for each ot the followitig: pr^lanning activities, planning, 
preparing to start the i^rogram, collection of data during the baseline 
year to document the school's current status, first-year 
implementation, and firsj:-year evaluation. The starting date for the 
refinement/renewal process is also considered before any 
implementation begins. 

6. Budget 

A budget is prepared for each main phase of the process: 
planning, preparation, baseline year evaluation, first-year 
implementation and evaluation, and^ef inement and renewal. The 
priromry additional costs, if any, a'H for substitute teachers, summer 
employment of teachers, consultants, workshop fees and expenses, 
•{naterials, and travel. In general, staff time is secured to carry out 
'the preceding activities by dropping" less critical maintenance tasks. 
A budget estimate for the first and second years of refinement is made 
-| to assure that the program does not get dropped of curtailed for lack, 
ot essential funding • * / 

7. Imiprovement Goals 

Goals may be stated at different^ levels of genei^^lity. Research 
shows that stating goals at a general level but in terms of measurable 
outcomes achieves excellent results. 

Goals may be stated for any student outcomes that the sctfool 
measures annually, for example, achievement, attendance, attitudes, 
creativity, discipline referrals, self-concept, thinking skills, 
writing skills, partlcipa^tion in extracurricular activities, etc. 
Many different kinds of measurement devices may be used, including 
norm-referenced tests, criterion-referenced tests, teacher ratings, 
grade point average, questionnaires, inventories, etc. 



Goals may be stated for groups of students or for individual 
students ; e.g.: 

Sixty percent of the Grade 7 students will score at or above 
th<e 50th percentile in mathematics as measured by the "Nunro 
Mathematics Achievement Test/* ^ 

Ninety percent of the Grade 11 students will have a racing 
of ^.A or higher on the locally constructed test of writingi 
skills. • . 7 

Student A w4^11 express highly Avorable attitudes (a rating 
^ of A.O or higher)Vtoward learning. 



Student C will master 90 percent of the minimum competencies 
in reading in Grade 9. 

Setting goals such as these implies activities for at taining ^the 
goals and also for monitoring and evaluating student progress. 
Teachers individually and in groups find many ways to aid students 
attain goals that the teachers thinV the students can attain. 

There is a considerable hesitancy for schools to set measurable 
performance goals. Teachers, and principals, too, feel tt^t they 
personally have failed if a goal is not attained or that tney will be 
evaluated negatively. To counteract this hesitancy we should 
recognize that some goals are not attained because there are many 
uncontrollable variables in education. But, more important, when a 
goal is not attained the constructive response is to try to identify 
the causes and correct the situation rather than to blame or 
negatively evaluate administrators, teachers, or students. 

8. Preparatory Activities 

A great deal of preparation is required prior to starting some 
improvement activities, such as individual educational programming or 
a program of minimum competency education in the basic skills. 
Accordingly, the teaching and other schedules of the task force 
members and the implementors are arranged so thaj: they can meet at 
regular times during the school day and outside school hours as 
necessary. Tn theffe meetings the #implementors do such things as gain 
knowledge about the area selected for improvement, develop new skills 
and techniques, prepare resource materials for the implementors, and 
prepare instructional materials, tests, etc. for the students. The 
implementors may also visit schools and att^end workshops. 

• 9; First-Year Implementation and Monitoring 

The nature of the implementation activities varies according to 
the area selected for improvement, as is indicated in later chapters. 
Four important considerations are that (a) the roles and respon- 
sibilities of the task force members \^d the implementing group are 
clear with respect to the implementation and monitoring, (b) time, 
space, materials, and other physical arrangements are worked out so 
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that the implementing gtoup can function with maximum effectiveness, 
(c) the implementing group is supported by the task force, ag6^(d) /i^ 
each Implementor receives constructive on-^all assistance when a 
problem is experienced. 

Effective implementation often calls for more time and effort 
than was anticipated. When this occurs, a cutback may be in order or 
additional Incentives may be provided to the Implementors. In any 
event, the problem must be resolved or the implementation cannot be 
continued successfully the ensuing year. 

10. Evaluation 

The purpose of evaluating the improvement activities annually is 
to better the education of students the next year. The purpose is not 
to arrive at judgments that may influence the salary or ^ob security 
of the teachers, counselors, principals, or district officials. A 
policy statement is needed from the school board and the district 
administrator to assure the school staff of the positive purposes of 
the evaluat ion and the support of the district office and school 
boa rd . 

One criterion for evaluating the effectiveness of the improvement 
activities is whether the goal was attained. Another criterion is 
whether the outcomes are regarded as worth the effort that wajs 
required to attain them. 

The evaluation devices; that are used and the procedures for 
summarizing and analyzing the data vary greatly act^Drding the 
nature of the improvement area. Regardless of the area, fiowever, the 
iollowing checklist^ of evaluation activities is appropriate: 

1. Outifne the kinds of information that will be gathered and 
from whom, i.e., students, teachers, parentis, others^. 

2. Procure or. construct the measuring devices. Do not change 
devices from one year to the next unless absolutely 
necessary. 

3. Outline the procedures for administering tests and other 
devices and f or, gather ing information from records, e.g., 
at tendance , discipline referrals. 

Prepare a time schedule for gathering the information. 
Gather each type of information at the same time from 'one 
year to the next., ,^ 

Outline the procedures for summarizing the data and reporting 
the results to the staff and to others. 

(). Formulate the procedures lor using the^ results^ in developing 
improvement plans for the ensuing semester or year. 
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Here are some tinal suggestions: 

1. Use already available information befnre gathering new 
information. 

^/ * 

2, Gather only infonaatlon that can be related to the 
improvement goals. 



\. Avoid the use of tests, questionnaires, and scales that have 
large numbers of items that must be summarized separately, 
item by item. 



4. Get judgments of teachers and students orally in group 

sessions or by simple sel f -scoring procedures rather th<n, 
spending months to score, summarize, and report the rt^sults 
of lengthy questionnaires and other devices. 

1 1 , Refinement /Renewal 

Continue the cycle of evaluation, goal setting, planning, 
implementation, and evaluation on an annual basis. Add on^ ir two new 
areas of improvement each year', if possible, and thereby involve more 
staff. Form a permanent task force on staff tenewai. This task 
force, with input from the faculty, assesses needs, sets goals, and 
plans activities that will promote the renewal process. 



Preparing to Start a Schoolwide Improvement Program 



Getting a systematic improvement program started or refining an 
existing one requires strong leadership by the principal, supported by 
the faculty of the school, the district office, and the school board. 
Strong and effective leadershlp'~i:S< required whether* the ideas "for the 
improvement program origirm*^ withjthe local school, the district, or 
the state. Even when the/state j©*; [the district originates the 
program, the school has the opo/ortunity to develop its own capability 
for improving the educat iofw*i>r its students and^ in the process to 
experience continuing renewal as a social organization, the primary 
goals of WRTSF!. Moreover, the preceding five-phase improvement 
process and the ll~step planning process are as useful as if the area 
of improvement had been identified by the school. This presumes that 
the state or districjt provides each school a reasonable amount of 
autonomy and that the school, assumes ownership of the improvement 
program. The most desirable state of affairs is for the district also 
to develop its permanent improvement capability. In this rase 
district officials work closely with the schools in annually 
developifig and then implementing a district wide improvement plan, 
while each school develops and implements its plan with the full 
support of the district. 
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Tho live mailt act ivi I ieii* ot the principal aiui other key stall 
members in starting their schoolwide improvement Iprogram are as 

f ()]] ows : 

-fiaining information and aeeurlng district support. 
Organizing the school's improvement groupCs), 

^ Establishing schoolwide awareness and commitment. 
Selet'ting one or more areas of improvement. 
Developing an improvement plan. 



...AlNINi; INFORMATION ANP ASSHHINo DISTRIOT Sl;rtH)kT 

i'rincipals typically have two to t ivt- key persons with t ^^^'v 

.ontei regarding schoolwide decisions. They also call upon these 
pel sons to perform various tasks. To get an improvement program 
^tarted» the principal and this key group gain information that aids 
them in becoming aware of improveqient possibilities in their school. 
Thev use this information later with the faculty. Also, one or more 
of the group organizes and leads the inservice activities that are 
necessary to get the program started. A district oiticial may meet 
with this group as they deliberate and plan, or the principal may keep 
the district official informed to assure district awareness and 
suppo r t . 

Ihe activities that follow are designed to enable the group to 
irad the staff of the school. 

Become familiar with the WRISK design and materials if not 
already familiar. At a minimum view the introductory filmstrip, 
examine the table of contents of the text and the manual, and 
study the complete set of correlated materials pertaining to 
administrative arrangements, individual educational programming. 
Instructional programming, curriculum arrangements, and 
eva luat ion . 

Oather and summarize all the available information of the 
last two or three years that might give clues regarding 
improvement possibilities, e.g. test scores, grade ppint average, 
attendance, discipline referrals, suspensionSr cuj:j?^culum 
studies, follow-up of graduates, parent purveys, etc. Secure 

pinions of teachers, parents, and students regarding the 
effectiveness of present practices. Save this information and 
use it as your baseline data. 
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^ Complete the Desirability Scale given in Appendix A oi this 
f manual. Completing the scale enables you to ascertain the extent 
to which you agree that the WRlSE strategies and organizational 
arrangements incorporated in the design (the rating scale) are 
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lii-IiyOant^ t o your siluat|ton. Determine whether it would be usetul 
(Vor your laculty to complete part or all of the scale, 

^ 

Coinplete Simulation 1: Identifying the Needs of (M.I.D., 
OJl.K.) School givttn in Appendix Bl (M.I.D. Hiddle School) or 
Appendix B2 (O.U.R. High School). Qoaplttting thi simulation 
enables persons to identify their own values regarding education 

and to compare them with others. 

Complete Simulation 2: Clarifying Roles and Responsibilities 
(Appendix Bl or B2). Teachers, counselors, and prlncip^l8 who 
may not have had prior experience in working together and in 
cooperative planning gain this experience in this simulation. 

Complete Simulation ^: Goal Setting (Appendix Rl or H2). 
This simulation enables the participants to review their 
interpretation of standardized test results and minimum 
ri^mpeteiuy test results and to use the results in goal setting. 

Visit schools that have exemplary improvement programs; 
gather materials that may be relevant to starting your program; 
identity experienced practitioners or consultants who may be able 
assist your in starting your program. 

I'rrpare a plan tor starting your lmpre)vement program related 
t( the lour activities that follow. 



nH\;ANi7 1NC THK SCHOoi/S 1 MPROVF>ib:NT GROUP (S) 

She'll Kl there he one school improvement committee that takes 
initiative tor identitying, planning, coordinating, and evaluating all 
the school's improvement activities? If yes, should an existing 
committee add the improvement responsibility to its present 
responsib i 1 i t ies'i' In middle schools where teachers are organized into 
t€»achiug teams, an existing committee cong^isting of a representative 
nf t»ath team, the administrative team, one or more counselors, and the 
IMC director ol ten add the improvement function to their duties. In 
some laddie schools and high schools, an existing curriculum committee 
or a council that includes the department chairs adds the improvement 
r espory, ib i 1 ity . In (Uher middle schools and high schools, an already 
existing?, ^;r(^up lioes not add the improvement responsibility because 
leading a schoc^lwide improvement effort is not compatible with its 
other responsibilities. 

Shou 1 d a task 1 o rc e he organ i ?. ed for each ar ea oi Improvement ? 
When an existing group does not include the school's improvement 
rt^spons ih i 1 i t ies as part of its work, it is appropriate to organize a 
task i nrde for each area oi improvement . After two or more task 
lorctv*^^ are functioning, one or two representatives from each task 
force are organized into a coordinating committee. This coordinating 
committee becomes the school's improvement committee or council. This 
approach is often taken at the high school level rather than first 
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organizing an improvement committee that then establishes task forces • 
Tn general, task force members are selected because of their interests 
in the particular 'area of improvement. Some teacher taembersy/of 
existing school groups as well as teacher members of a newly formed 
improvement committee hesitate to assume responsibility for decision 
making and planning outside their area of subject specialization. 



ESTABLISHING SCHOOLWIDE AWARENESS AND COMMITMENT 

After organizing the improvement group(s), the awareness- 
commitment activities are carried out with the group. In turn, the 
members of the improvement committee or task force may be allocated 
the responsibility for carrying out some or all of awareness-- 
commitment activities with various faculty groups. Possible waren 
activities include: - ^ 

1. Presenting some of the summary information that the principal 
and key staff members collected earlier- 



ess 



2. Presenting and discussing the filmstrip, "Introduction to the 
.vWisconsin Program for the Renewal and Improvement of 

^ Secondary Education." 

3. Completing and discussing the Desirability Scale given in 
Appendix A. 

/ 

4. Presenting other information based on WRISE. 

5. Having practitioners from ot^her schobls present their 
experiences. 



SELECTING ONE OR MORE AREAS OF IMPROVEMENT 

The school's improvement committee or some other key group in 
which' the administration i# represented takes initiative for this 
activity. However, they secure input from the faculty. In some cases 
a formal needs assessment is conducted. 

Simulation 2 shows how to conduct an informal needs assessment. 
However, each school should also use the information that is available 
regarding student achievement, attendance, discipline referrals, etc. 
The merit of using the simulation' is that the needs identified are 
relatable to the WRISE Srtrategies and facilitative structures. 
Accordingly, the text, this manual, and the audiovisual materials 
provide aids for planning and implementing related improvement 
programs . ^ ' 



DEVELOPING AN IMPROVEMENT PLAN 



The planning proceas was explained earlier In this, chapter. A 
prototyplc plan Is given In each later chapter. The purpose here Is 
not to develop a plan but to Indicate how to start planning by setting 
Improvement goals. 

The most direct means of Improving education Is for fi school 
faculty to set measurable performance goals for groups of students, 
such aa thos^ of a grade In school, plan activities to achieve the 
goals, carry out and monitor the activities, and determine the extent 
to which the goals were attained. To set a realistic goal for an 
ensuing year regarding any student outcome, reliable Information Is 
needed regarding the outcome during the current year.. Two widely 
available kinds of Information are standardized test scores and 
minimum competency test scores. As noted earlier. Simulation 3 was 
prepared to give groups experience In Interpreting these scores and In 
Using the information to set goals. It Is helpful for persons to 
simulate goal setting prior to actually setting goals. 

In actually preparing goal statements, one person of the 
improvement committee secures input from the ot^ier members, draws up 
the goal statement, and submits it to the other members for their 
review. Input from the persons who will implement the improvement 
activities is then secured and is reviewed by the task force members. 
A final goal statement is then prepared. 

It is well to set goals that call for a relatively low level of 
iraprovement rather than a relatively high level the first time that 
goal setting is attempted. Mosjj school staff are disappointed^ Vhen 
their goals are not attained. 



Many states and school districts are specifying the improvement 
areas for Ipc^l schools to Implement. In some schools, the principal 
independently or thip principal and a small key group get input from 
the faculty but they do not Involve the faculty in identifying the 
areas of Improvement. 

In situations like this, the preparatory activities of the school 
are focused on the particular areas selected for improvement. The 
staff is not required to Increase its understanding of anything that 
it will not Im^ement, for example, any Improvement strategy or 
facultative structure that it will not implement.' 

This very direct approach holds considerable appeal for 
principals and teachers who are already pressed for time to keep their 
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school functioning. It also appealB when arrangements have not been 
worked out by the district or^ the school to carry out preparatory 
activities either during thiV^choal day or outside school hours. A 
school that gets started by t^ls /direct approach later initiated a 
more comprehensive effort that Xj^ffls to the, development of an 
improvement capability. 



Using the WRISE Materials 

To be able to use the materials in inservice activities 
effectively^ the staff development leader or leaders should be 
familiar with the design in its entirety and all the materials. They 
must (a) have a complete set of the materials and sufficient copies pf 
each item to meet the inservice ne^ds of the staff, (b) have essential 
projection equipment and facilities, and (c) have a plan for using the 
materials. Both the filmstrips and the audiocassettes should be 
previewed immediately before use by the leader (a DuKane projector can 
be used for both the filmstrips and the school experiences 
audiocassettes), and projection equipment should be tested to assure 
that it functioning properly and that the leader can operate it. 
Instructions regarding the projection of the filmstrip and the y 
audiocassettes are provided in the printed g\iiiifes/that accompany these 
materials. 

The materials may be used in several different ways in a schooLlrf 
internally conducted inservice program. The amount of material that 
is used and how it is used depend upon (a) the goals of the inservice 
program (b) the time arrangements that are worked out for conducting 
the inservice program and (c) the daily schedules of the staff. We 
now turn to these considerations. 

f 

% 

ESTABLISHING GOALS AND TECHNIQUES OF THE INSERVICE PROGRAM 
> 

The inservice goals that follow are representative, not 
exhaustive. \ 

Each staff member gains information about each WRISE improvement 
strategy and facilitative organizational structure and uses the 
information (a) to increase his or her knowledge of educational 
improvement, (b) to assess the school *s current status and needs for 
improvement,, and (c) to identify one or more areas for starting a 
schoolwide improvement program . 

One technique for achieving this inservice goal is for an 
improvement committee member to lead either whole staff sessions or 
sessions for smaller groups of staff members. By this technique, the 
goal of the inservice program is clarified in the first session and 
the WRISE concepts and materials are introduced. The introductory 
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fllmstrlp Is shown* In the next sessions the leader typically 
Introduces each component. Introduces and shows the fllmstrlp, 
introduces and plays the pertinent segment of the audlocassette , 
presents key ideas from the text, and leads discussion. Interested 
Htaff members study the text between sessions, using the copies 
available In the IMC. 

Another technique Is for the Inservlce leader to organize the 
faculty Into groups. The leader aids each group to become 
knowledgeable regarding one to three of the components. " Each group 
then reports back to the entire faculty. 

^ Kach staff member gains Information about WRISE components that 
can be Implemented Individually or by ^mall groups without starting a 
schoolwlde Improvement program . 

To attain this Inservlce the task force presents an 

overview of WRISE to the entire. faculty and then organizes teachers 
into groups according to their Interest In arelis &uch as adapting 
Instruction more effectively to students' educational needs* Improving 
evaluation. Increasing student dieclslon making and decreasing 
discipline problems, or establishing better home-school-community 
relations. After the groups are Identified and time schedules are 
Worked out, the techniques employed In attaining Goal I are followed. 

Each staff member Involved In an improvement effort that has 
already been identified by a task force with Input from the staff 
gains complete information regarding the component or comporfent areas 
to be improved ^ 

This is a frequently occurring Inservlce goal and it is not as 
time consuming to attain as the others. To achieve this goal, task 
force members either use' the Introductory fllmstrlp to show the 
faculty how the area selected for Improvement^ls related to the entire 
WRISE program or they move directly to the area(s) selected for 
improvement. Depending upon the slze^ of the faculty, the proportion 
of the faculty Involved, and the time available, the task force 
provides the inservlce education to the entire group or to smaller 
groups in the same general manner as described earlier for Goals 1 and 
2. The primary difference is that more use is' made of the textbook 
since it contains helpful deta:JJ.s that could not be Included in the 
tilmstrips or audlocassettes. 

Each staff member new to the school gains an understanding^ of the 
WRISE strategies or organizational structuries that the school is 
aire ady imp 1 eme n t Ing . 

Many schools are already Implementing one or more of the 
improvement strategies, such as teacher advising to promote the 
educational development of each student, or an Organizational 
structure, such as systematic curriculum development. In achieving 
the goal, the Improvement committee employs inservlce techniques 
analogous to those employed in attaining Goal 3. 
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TIME ARRANGEMENTS FOR INSERVICE ACTIVITIES 




Concentrated Workshops of 2-A Days , In many school districts 
workshops of two to four days can be conducted prior to the opening of 
the school year, b^etween the semesters, and after the students have 
completed their last classes In May or June. Typically, the 
participants are paid for part or all of these days. 

One-Day Sessions . Many school districts provide for one or more 
teacher Inservice days during each semester of the school year. 
Typically, additional pay for the participants Is not required. 

Part-Day Sessions . Some schools designate certain days as "Late 
Arrival" and others as "Early Dismissal" for students. 

Teacher Preparation Period . Teachers are generally provided one 
class period to prepare for their classes. Although this time cannot 
be used for InseiSrice activities, teachers can us^^ it to prepare for 
improvement activities related to their own classf?^. 

Other Non-Teaching Period (s) . Teachers typically have a second 
period each day during which they carry out various ndn-teachlng 
tasks. Some of this period may be allocated not only for inservice 
but also for planning and for carrying out non-teaching Improvement 
activities such as advising students. 

Before/After Students Arrive and Leave . The school day generally 
begins prior to the arrival of students and extends beyond the 
dismissal time. 

Released Time . Through the approved use of substitute teachers, 
aides, and student teachers and by teaming arrangements, individual 
teachers are released from their teaching responsibilities, especially 
for planning activities and curriculum development. 



DAILY SCHEDULES 

The classes of teachers on task forces. Improvement committees, 
teaching teams, etc., are scheduled the semester before the group 
meets weekly or more often. Thls^ is done to assure that the group has 
a common meeting time. Often th4 teaching schedules are arranged to 
free the first or last period of the day or the first or last period 
before the lunch period thereby doubling the amount of time available 
to the group. Careful scheduling also makes it possible for all the 
members of most departments to have a common meeting time during 
regular' school hours. 
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DISTRICT USK OK THK MATERIALS IN INSERVICK KDUCATTON 

PrlncipalH must feel comfortable about an improvement effort 
before starting it. District officials must Judge the effort to be 
ecoiiomlcaK^jl^d effective before supporting it. One way to achieve^ 
these goals /'s for a district official and the principal of each 
secondary school to famiXiarize themselves with the program, ^ This can 
be accomplished In a series of five or six half~day 'sessions. 



To achieve the earlier goals, the inservice activities were led 
by a member of the school's improvement committee. The activities 
could be ted by a district official or in cooperation with a district 
official, jk desirable situation involves a cooperative effort by the 
local school and the district office. This kind of effort is enhanced 
when the district also has an improvement committee and has designated 
one p^rsor^as the district's improvement coordinator. 



OTHER USES OF THE MATERIALS 



The materials mai be used in other ways. For example, the 
district administratoli shows the introductory fllmstrlp to the school 
board when securing board support for starting an improvement effort 
in one or more schools and for establishing an office of school 
Improvement in the district office. 

Parents and other citizens are shown relevant filmstrlps to 
acquaint them with what the school is planning or is already 
implementing. 

Student members of school councils and committees are shoWn 
relevant filmstrlps, listen to audiocassettes , and engage in other 
information gathering activities. 



Ease of Implementing the Strategies and Structures 



The design does not prescribe the strategy or the organizational 
structure that any school should implement first. Moreover, a school 
fihould start with one or more strategies or structures with which it 
Is most likely to experience success, since failure in a first effort 
jeopardizes starting any subsequent program. 

In terms of rhe amount of time required for preparation, 
planning, and ^mp Lemontat ion , certain strategies and certain 
facllitatlve o ^aniz/ ional structures are more easily implemented 
than others. Moreover, some strategies and structures can be 
implemented in :>art ^ather than in totality. 
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The order of the Improvement Btrat«gleB from least to most 
difficult iB (a) evaluation-based goal Betting, (b) Individual 
instructional programming, and (c) individual educational programming, 
f 

Four different approaches to evaluation-baaed goal setting may be 
employed. Individual teachers can implement evaluation-based goal 
setting with the studei>ts enrolled in their courses. The teachers of 
a particular subj"^ct fTeld can also. Individual advisors, advisors of 
the students of a grade, or all advisors can Implement goal setting 
with th^lr advisees. School groups can set goals for the composite 
group of students of a grade, for the student enrolled in a subject 
field, or for all the students. 

The Individual instructional programming strategy can be 
Implemented in ways analogous to goal setting. It typically requires 
ntore time than goal setting because teachers need to prepare either 
rasource units for the teacher or learning guides for students. It 
also Increases the preparation time for teachers who previously have 
u^fed only whole-Class instruction. 

.-The individual educational programming stratej^y is most time 
consuming because teachers typically must serve as advisors and 
conduct individual conferences with 15 to 30 advisees each semester. 
This typically Increases the amount of time that teachers spend with 
students and parents. This strategy can be Implemented schoolwlde or 
by grade at the beginning. However, it is unwise to have it on a 
permanent basis for only part of the students. 

The facultative organizational structures are not rank ordered 
in terms of difficulty of implementation. How elaslly some are started 
depends on the existing relationship among and between different 
groups, e.g., school board, teacher organizations, district officials, 
pr^lnclpal and administrative team, teachers of the building, students, 
parrents, and other citizens. It is very difficult if not impossible 
to start an improvement program after a school is scheduled for 
closing, after a large budget cut is voted, when a teacher strike is 
threatened or in progress, when a large number of lay-offs or 
transfers Is expected, or when It-^ls district Oollcy to change the 
principal or other key staff members from one Building or position to 
another regardless of their Interests or competence. 

Assuming that none of these conditions exist and there is 
reasonably high staff morale and a safe and s^tlmulatlng learning 
environment, it should not be difficult to initiate or refine the 
administrative arrangements for shared decision making, support 
arrangements, curriculum Improvement, student decision making, or a 
program of home-school-community relations. Starting a schoolwlde 
teacher-advisor program or shifting to team teaching require more 
time. 




Chapter 2 * 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMMING FOR THE INDIVIDUAL STUDENT 

Herbert J Klausmeier 



Many students find most or all of. their courses interesting and 
worthwhile. However, some students believe that their courses are not 
appropriate for them. The courses are too hard or too easy. The 
content and activities are of littte or no interest. The students see 
no relationship between the course work and their present or future 
life situations. The individual educational programming strategy is 
designed to eliminate these problems by making it possible to arrange 
more appropriate educational programs of course work and other 
educational activities for students. 

Arranging an appropria^ educational program for each student is 
one of three basic strategies incorporated in the design for the 
renewal and improvement of secondary education. Careful planning of 
the individual student's program assures that each student enrolls in 
courses and/or learning units within courses that are best suited to 
his or her needs. Monitoring the student's program during the 
semester assiiVes that the student's progress is reinforced and that 
learning difficulties are identified early and corrected. Evaluation 
of the student's completed program provides an estiniate of the 
appropriateness and the value of the program to th^student and 
thereby supplies useful information in planning the student's next 
program. 
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Ktlucatloiial programming 1h carried out Homewhat differently in 
vthe middle school and the high Hchooi. In the middle Hchool, Htudenta 
typically taWe the aamc couraeH, nearly all of which are required. To 
meet Individual Htudent'n educational needR effectively, the Rtudcnta 
enrolled in the aame courfle do not take identical uiiitH ol the coUrHC. 
In the high school student^ take different elective couraen an well ah 
different units of the required coursea. 

Individual educational programming is often carried out an part 
ot a teacher-advisor program. Chapter 10 is directed toward teacher 
advising and indicates how teacher advisors implement individual 
educational progranmiing with their advisees and the advisee 'h parent h. 
However, teacherti/^ counselc^s , and other School personnel may plan 
educational prog/rams of designated students and monitor these 
students' progryfeB« without the school adopting a teacher-advisor 
program. In this chapter the focus is on tl# educational programming 
strategy, not on teachers serving as advisors. 

As is indicated in Chapter 2 of the textbook, individual 
educational programming is very different for normally developing 
students than for students with handicapping conditions. The many 
conferences and the large amount of paper work and reporting required 
to meet the provisions of PL 9A-IA2 are not included in the present 
strategy. 



Design Objectives ^ 



Comprehensive Objective : 

An individual educational program of course work and other activities 
Is arranged for each student each semester that satisfies the 
student's developmental needs and charactTerist ics and that also meets 
district and state requirements. 

Illustrative Enabling Objectives : 

Kach student's individual educational program which* includes all 
courses and other actlvitiea: 

Is planned each simester or year by the student and the 
student's advisor. 

Takes into account the student's aptitude for learning 
different subject matters, interests, motivation, learning 
styles, career goals, and other personal and social 
characteristics . 

Provides for experiential learning, Including work 
experience in the community, for students who will benefit from 
it. 
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1h monitored cooperatively by the Htudant und the atudent'n 
advlfior throughout the semester* 

't 

Is changed as necessary during the semester to assure high 
iluAllty educHtion tor the student. 

The preceding comprehensive objective Indlcaten the broad aim of 
Individual educational programming while the illustrative enabling 
objectives specify means of achieving the aim. Later In this chapter, 
improvement goals are stated in terms of student outcomes that 'follow 
from implementation of the Individual educational programming 
utrategy. No goals nre given that pertain directly to the process of 
individual educational programming. Rather, the educational 
programming process Is clarified in the textbook and the correlated 
filmbtrip and school experiences audiocassette. 

Preplanning activities, a prototypic plan for starting individual 
educational programming, and aids for using the WRISE material in an 
ln9«rvlce program follow. Chapter 1 provides the background 
Information that is essential for the effective use of the ideas in 
this chapter. A most Important consideration is that since each 
school has ItH own unique culture. It must adapt the Ideas throughout 
this chapter to fit its own situation. 



Preplanning Activities 

/ 



The activities assume that the school has not established a 
schoolwlde Improvement committee. Therefore, the principal exercises 
much Itiltlative throughout the preplanning phase. 

The principal, after securing central office and school board 
support to proceed with preplanning activities, makes a commitment (a) 
to lead the Improvement of the school's practices with respect to 
Individual educational programming or (b) to delegate the leadership 
to ano'ther member of the school staff while yet fully understanding 
and supporting the program.^ 

The principal Involves key faculty members in assessing the 
school's current practices regarding educational programming and In 
assessing the school's readiness for changing current practices. 

The principal, along with interested counselors and teachers, 
form^ a task force on individual educational programming that includes 
the i^rlnclpal or other members of the administrative team, a counselor 
and/or a learning coordinator, and representative teachers. The task 
force considers when to Involve students and parents. 

All members of the task force gain a complete understanding of 
the WRISE concepts and practices related to individual educational 
programming. The task force as a group: 
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Vl^wii and dincuiiscM the firniHtrlp* **Kducat lotial F'rogrHimning 
tor tha Individual Student: Part I." 

Liat«!nb to and diacuHRea ralevaiU aectioiib of the 
audioi aHHette, "Kxpur iancaa ol '\\to Middle Schoola and \)f 1Vo 
Senior High Schools with Kducat tonal Programming tor the 
Individual Student: Part I." 

Keadu textbook Chapter "Kducat lona I Prograimulng tor the 
Individual Student." 

Studies the correlated mater lain on indrlvldual Inat rut t lonal 
prograiuming , rurricular arfangement evaluation, and 
t eacher-adv iaor programa. ' 

The tnak force, with Input to and from the faculty, Inlormally 
/isseHSCB their school's present situation. Identities how Individual 
educational programming will contribute to Improving the school's 
educative processes » and outlines possible means ot implementing 
individual educational programming. It also determines the inservice 
4 ducat ion that will be needed and whether It will be conducted by the 
Hchool staff or secured from an external source. 



The task force estimates the costs of preparing for and 
Implementing individual educational programming. Task force member;6 
confer with district officials. District officials Indicate the 
district's support of the program. 



Summary of a Prototypic Plan 



1 Title of Program 

I ndl vidua 1 Educational Programming. 

2. Percent of Students and Grades Involved 

One-hundred percent of the students of a middle school, junior 
high school, or high school. (Some schools start with the students of 
one grade and extend the program upward by one grade each year.) 

3. Persons Who Will Plan, Coordinate and Evaluate the Program 

A task force on individual educational programming. ^ 

4. Persons Who Will Implement the Program 

All teachers, all counselors, all administrators. 
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5 rim# Sch«dul« 



Tlu* tii«k torre will preparo « i imm iichediil«» to fat tlitatc thr 
wlHf ui*t' of Htaff timtJ, conmnin imtr cxpcctat lom* , and to monltoi 
progrefiii. The beginning tttid ending of boid« phanen o( the improveint?nt 
procesB will overlap, e.R.» eome preparatory actlvltirn will be 
Htiirted bf»ft)rt' the planning prorrMH 1h compleli-d. 

Start ing Date Kndlng nat< ' 
Prt'p hmii Ing ArllvltleH 

ri aim 1 iig 

rrepaiiiluiy Act Ivlt lew 

Hasr 1 i ne-Yeur Kvaluation 



FlrHt-Year Implementation 

Kvaluatioii of First-Year 

Imp 1 cement at Ion 

Kef Int'tncnt /Kenewa 1 

i 

6 Budget 

The tank force will imkv a thorough cost analyfils and will 
prepare a budget lor each phase of the Improvement process. Stall 
time and monies currently allocated to less critical activities will 
be allocated to the improvement activities. District funding will be 
committed to .assure that ^he program will be planned and implemented 
properly in the first year and that it will not be curtailed or 
discontinued during jbhe second year or thereafter for lack of funding. 

Budget for Each Phase /* 

Fi rst-Year 
Prepara- Implenjen- Refinement/ 
Planning tion tatlon Renewal 

Substitute teachers 

Summer employment . ^ 

Consultants ' 



Workshops , seminars , 
etc . 

Materials, tests, 
etc . 

Travel 



Other 
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1 tmprov«m«rTt Qoals 

Central goalH are glvon thnt a nchool Htatt qUk^i^ net nnd try to 
iitt/ilii during the flr«t year of Imp lamentat Ion , if no bnaallne 
f nf oriiuU ion in aviiilabl« for Ni^tting par f ormnnca gonlH. I 1 luHt t /it f v# 
piM 1 ormitiirf! go/ilN iir« indirati^d for mrh g€>neral goal. The 
piMtornwince goa 1 h imply that teat reaulta and other information will 
he available for evaluating attainment of the goal an ia outlined 
later in Chapter 7. Typically the achool will haat* its performance 
rriterion on one or two of the following: aCandardlKad teat acorea, 
rrl trrion-referenced teat acoren, or teacher-aaalgned gradea. 
HowevtM , other atiuleiit outcomea, in addition to achievement, might he 
unrd. (A school might aet other general and perfortuance goala.) 



(.I'ur r *\ I Coa 1 : 

w 



Kacli Htudent, and accordingly the compoalle group of ntudenta of 
ivich grade, will have an educational program that ia appropriate for 
tlu' student in terma of the btudent'a attainment of his or her course 
^.oalH, capability for learning the material of each course, general 
lnttTeHtH, career goala, and learning atylea. 



Performance Goale : 

All six of student A*8 courses will be app ropr late f or him 
or her. 

Ninety percent or more of the ((Irade 7, Crade 11) stud^^H* 
programs will be appropriate for them. ™ 



(.eneral (loal: 



Kach student, and thus the composite group of students of each/' 
Rrade, will demonstrate a high level of achievement in the academic 
Huhlects as measured by standardized tests. 

/ 

i'erformance Coals: ^ 



Studlent A*s achievement In social studies will equal or 
exceed the 60th percentile. 

Sixty percent of the (Grade 7, Grade 11) students will score 
at or above the 50th percentile In math. 



(ieneral Goal: 



Each student, and therefore the composite group of students of 
each grade, will demonstrate a ^Igh level of achievement in the 
academic subjects as measured by criterion-referenced tests. 



Performance Goals: 



Student N will reach the minimum competency criterion in 
reading while in Grade 8. 



EKLC 



M'.lKhty prrreiii or morts ol t kir (Cmdt^ ^» Ciitde 10) rttiulviitii 
will tamei iUt* rolnlonin (()aip«t«iiuy Irvrl In writing tor (mlddlr 
Hchool, IiIr^' nchool) graduation. 

(;«Mu« t a 1 (toa 1 : 

!:«( h Htudi'nf, and tlirrctorc* t lu* (ompoHltt^ group ot Ntudrnta In 
vjii\i grad#*» will demofiHt rate a high levrl of achievement In the 
ncndemlr MuhJcTtH hh mcrtHured hy grade point average. 

IVrfornuintc' Coals: 



StudfMit Y will make at h*«nt n H in Hec ond Heroealer algehra. 

T\iv grade point average tor (Crade 6, Crude will be ? . 
Of higher In arlence. 

8 Preparatory Activities 

Task force member h ' teaching flchedulea and other t Imc commi tmcnt a 
will hv arranged ho they can meet at regularly acheduled tlmea. 

The tank torce will gain faculty and parent coininlt«#nt for 
Implementing the individual educational programming strategy. 

AdvlHorH* schedules will be arranged so that they can meet during 
the Inservlce period to learn to carry out advising responsibilities. 

The luHervlce activities will be arranged so that the advisors 
can participate In the activities Individually, In groups, and/or as a 
total group. 

The task force will aid the school staff In preparing to 
implement the individual educational programii^ing strategy hy leading 
the study of part or all of the correlated WRISE materials that the 
task force used earlier as a preplanning activity, arranging for the 
,staft to visit schools that have exemplary practices, making available 
to teachers materials from schools with operating programs, and 
arranging for other inservlce activities. 

The task force will develop a planning form to be used in the 
individual planning conferences with the student and the parents. 
Input will be received from the staff who will serve as advisors. 
(Students and parents may be invited to review the ideas.) 

The task force will invite students and parents to participate in 
relevant preparatory activities. 

9 First-Year Implementation and Monitoring 

Advisors' schedules will be arranged so that groups of advisors 
can meet at a regularly scheduled time throughout the year to plan and 
discuss their activities and to increase their skill in conducting the 
Individual conferences. 
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Advisors' and students' schedules will be arranged so that 
advisors and their advisees can meet regularly for group se§sions and 
in individual conferences. 

Individual Wucational progranming will be explained to the 
students and their parents. 

Individual conferences will bfe conducted to plan and monitor each 
student's progress and to evaluate the appi^priateness of each 
students' completed program. 

With respect to monitoring, a task forcl member who is not 
responsible for evaluating teacher performance will carry out 
activities such as observing the advisor conducting individual 
conferences, examining records kept by the advisor regarding advisees* 

observing group meetings of advisors for the purpose of aiding the^ 
iadvisors. If an advisor is experiencing difficulty and desires ^ 
assistance, the task force member may provide it directly or have 
other school or district persons provide it. 

The advisors will communicate their progress and concerns to a 
designated task force member. 

Parents and students will communicate^ their progress and concerns 
to a designated task force member. 

10. Evaluation 

The purpose of the evaluation activities that follow is solely to 
improve instruction, not to arrive at judgments that influence 
teachers' salaries or job security in any way. Accordingly, one or 
more task force members who are not responsible for evaluating 
teachers* performances will coordinate the activities. (Refer to 
Chapter 7 on evaluation if any of the substantive aspects of the 
activities that follow are not clear.) 

Ensuring that advisors have the needed information for planning, 
monitoring, and evaluating each student s educational program . 

^ A task force member will secure the available informed tion on each 

stud*ent, enter the information on the student's program planning form, 
and aid the advisors irv interpreting and using the information in 
planning the educational programs of their students. The main kinds 
of information to be used in the planning conferences are standardized 
and criterion-referenced test results, grade point average in each 
subject , career goals, and learning, styles. 

A task force member, with ^ input from the advisors, will deyelop 
an advisor self-evaluation form. Each advisor will complete the form 
for a specified number of individual conferences. The advisor and the 
task force member will discliss these results as a means of assuring 
that necessary informatAbn is available for conducting the individual 
conferences. 
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Determining the extent to which each student had ah appropriate 
educational program for each semester and year . 

Each advisor in a conference with the advisee will examine the 
student^s achievement based on letter grades, test results, etc., (a) 
to determlBift the extent to which the student achieved his/her goals in 
each course, (b) to ascertain the extent to which the student achieved 
as well as expected in each course, and (c) to judge how appropriate 
each course was for the student in terms of the student's capability 
for learning the particular subject matter, interests, career goals, 
learning styles, and other characteristics. This information will be 
used in planning the student's program for the ensuing semester or 
year. 

The task force member will summarize the information from all 
teachers. The task force will use the information in evaluating the 
educational programs of the students in each grade of the school. 

Determining the effects of i dividual educational programming on 
student achievement . 

Each advisor will determine the extent to which each of his or 
her advisees attained general goals and/or performance goals that were 
set pertaining to achievement. 

A task force member will examine achievement and competency test 
results, grade point average, and other information for the composite 
group of students of each grade to ascertain the extent to which the 
students attained the goals that were set for each grade. 

A task force member assisted by designated faculty will prepare 
an annual evaluation report for review by the task force on individual 
educational programming, by the educational improvement committee, and 
by the entire faculty. The report will be prepared in such a manner 
that the/results cannot be related to individual students or 
individual teachers. 

11 Refinement/Renewal 

The cycle of evaluation, goal setting, planning, and implement- 
ation will continue on an annual basis. Ineffective advising 
practices will be eliminated and effective practices will be main- 
tained and strengthened. As the staff continues to engage in this 
cycle of activities and as more sophisticated staff development 
continues, the school will strengthen its own improvement capability 
ar.l will also experience renewal as a social organization. 
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Aids for Using Correlated WRISE Materials 



Review the section of Chapter 1 of this manual on ways of using 
the material. 

Study each synopsis that follows for your own review. 

Present the synopsis orally to the inservice group immediately 
before they study the material. 



TEXTBOOK CHAPTER SYNOPSIS 

The need for educational prograiraning for the individual student 
is made clear. Then planning the individual educational programs of 
normally developing students is explained and clarified with examples. 
Arranging an appropriate instructional program in each course included 
'in the student's educational program is previewed. 



FILMSTRIP CONTENT SYNOPSIS 
FRAMES 

1-21 Arranging a complete educational program of courses and other 
activities for each student each semester and arranging an 
appropriate instructional program for the student in each 
course in which the student is enrolled are introduced. A 
seven-step sequence of instructional programming for the 
individual student is presented. 

20-25 Application of the seven-step sequence in instructional 

programming in all subject fields at Steuben Middle School in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is explained. | 

51-82 Instructional programming for the individual student in 
reading and mathematics at Steubea,;Sliddle School is 
illustrated. 

83-91 Arranging a complete educational program of courses and other 
activities for each student each semester is shown at East 
High School, Denver, Colorado. 

92-104 The complete educational programs of two students at Hood 
River Valley High School, Hood River, Oregon, are 
illustrated. 

105-107 Closing frames and credits. 
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AUDIOCASSETTE CONTENT SYNOPSIS 

. SIDE A/ Segment 1 ; "Experiences of Webster Transitional School with 
Educational Programming for the Individual Student: Part I" (TIME: 
1 1 minutes) • 

The principal and a teacher from Webster Transitional School in 
Cedarburg, Wisconsin, discuss educational programming for the 
individual student and give examples to show how total educational 
programs are arranged for individual students, 

SIDE A/Segment 2 : "Experiences of Steuben Middle School, with 
Educational Programming for the Individual Student: Part I" (TIME: 
10 minutes) . 

Representatives from Steuben Middle School in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, explain how they arrange A total educational program of 
courses and other learning activities for each student in their 
school . 

SIDE B/ Segment I : "Experiences of Hood River Valley High School with 
Educational Programming for the Individual Student: Part I" (TIME: 8 
minutes) . 

The principal and a teacher from Hood River Valley High School in 
Oregon describe their use of learning units and clusters of courses in 
arranging a total educational program for eath student. 

SIDE B/Segment 2 : "Experiences of Cedarburg High School with 
Educational Programming for the Individual Student: Part I" (TIME: 
10 minutes) . 

Representatives of Cedarburg High School in Cedarburg, Wisconsin, 
describe an alternative school-within-a-schoo]/ arrangement and explain 
how individual educational programming ^s implemented. 



Chapter 3 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMMING FOR THE INDIVIDUAL STUDENT 



Individual instructional programming is one of three basic 
strategies for improving secondary schooling. Its focus is on 
arranging an excellent Jjrogram of instruction for each student 
enrolled in each course. Individual instructional programming cannot 
be implemented effectively if a student is placed in a course that is 
inappropriate, that is, if4>the individual educational programming 
strategy (Chapter 2) is nat implemented effectively. However, it can 
be effective even though goal-setting for groups of students (Chapter 
7) is not implemented. 

Before proceeding further we should recognize that the 
improvement of instruction is a central concern of teachers and other 
school staff. The effectiveness of instruction is related not only to 
methods of teaching, such as demonstrating or explaining, but also to 
the amount of time allocated to instruction; the course content and 
objectives; the number and characteristics of the students assigned to 
the course; the availability of instructional facilities, materials, 
equipment, and supplies; the kinds of learning activities employed; 
the capabilities and personality of the teacher; and numerous other 
factors. Some of these factors are directly controllable by the 
individual teacher in improving instruction; others are not. 
Accordingly, only a cooperative effort by administrators and teachers 
yields more effective instruct ioi^ln most situations. 



Herbert J. Klausmeier 
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The typical approach to improving instruction is an externally 
conducted inservice program directed toward all teachers of the school 
learning how to do the same thing more effectively, such as 
questioning, keeping students on task, maintaining discipline, 
managing the classroom, teaching reading skills, or using 
microcomputers, A different approach Is represented by instructional 
programming for the individual student. It is different in two ways. 

First, the approach involves each teacher trying to understand 
the educational needs and learning characteristics of each student and,, 
meeting the needs of each student as well as possible. When this is 
done, students' instructional programs in a course are not identical 
with respect to their learning goals, the time they spend achieving 
their goals, or the instructional materials and activities thaC they 
use. The likenesses and differences among the students* programs 
-depend upon the course objectives and other factors mentioned earlier. 

Second, when implementing individual instructional programming, 
the staff itself tries to find ways of improving instruction by using 
its own intellectual resources and the material resources of the 
school and the school district. Inservice education is sought and 
provided by external sources only as the staff experiences a 
particular need that is cannot meet effectively. 

We recognizfe that many teachers are already providing good 
instructional programs for the students enrolled in their courses. 
However, the large amount of undifferentiated, teacher-directed, 
whole-class instruction with the attendant low student motivation and 
achievement suggests that a schoolwide approach to implementing 
individual instructional programming should^^increase school 
effectiveness. ^ 

The comprehensive and enabling objectives of the design, 
preplanning activities, a prototypic plan, and suggestions for using 
the correlated WRISE material follow. Chapter 1 gives information 
that is essential for using the ideas in other chapters. One 
important consideration is that each school has its own culture and 
accordingly must adapt the ideas to fit its own situation. 



Design Objectives 



Comprehensive Objective : 

An individual instructional program that take£^ into account the 
student's aptitudes, interests, motivation, learning styles, career 
goals, and other personal and social characteristics is arranged for 
the student in each course and any other activity that is part of the 
student's total educational program. 
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Illustrative Enabling Objectives ; 

The instructional program of the student: 

Is planned by J^e student and the tekcher of the course at 
the beginning of the, course. 

Includes course and unit objectives that are appropriate for 
the student in^ertna of the student "^aptitude , entering 
achievement level, and career goals. 

Provides an appropriate amouitt of time in class and during 
or outside school hours to suit the student's rate of achieving 
his or her objectives in the^coiarse. 

Provides for appropriate individual attention by the teacher 
to take into account the student's motivation and other 
personality characteristics. 

/ . ■ " ^ 

Provides for an-.apptopriate amount of teacher-directed 
individual, pair, smallTgroup, and large-group activity to takg^ 
into account the student's need for structure and preferences for 
mode of instruction. 

Provideis for an appropriate^ am^ount of student-initiated 
individual, pair, small-group, and large-igroup activity to take 
into account the stud^ent's need f&r' independence and preferences 
for mode of instruction. 

Provides for appropriate use of printed materials, 
audiovisual materials, and direct experiencing to take into 
account the student's preferred styles of learning — visual, 
auditory, tactual, or kinesthetic.^ 

The preceding comprehensive objective :^ndicates the broad aim of 
individual instructional progirqAming while the illustrative enabling 
objectives specify means^ of achieving t|ie aim* Later in this chapter, 
improvement goals are stated in term^ (if , student outcomes that follow 
from implementation of the ingtrtic^^nai programming strategy. No 
goals are given that pertajtii^diTectly to 't^he ir^structional programming 
process. Ratherj Instiructio^al ^progrdfmming process is clarified 

in the textbook> and the correlated filmstrip and school experiences 
audiocassette . . 
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Preplanning Activities 



The activities assume that the school has oot established a 
schoolwid^ improvement committee. Therefore, the principal exercises 
much initiative throughout the preplanning phase. 

The principal, after securing central office and board support to 
proceed with preplanning activities, makes a commitment (a) to lead 
the improvement of the school's practices with respect to instruc- 
tional programming or (b) to delegate the leadership to anotheif member 
of the school staff. 

The principal involves key faculty members in assessing the 
school's current instructional practices and in identifying areas of 
possible improvement. 



The principal, along with interested counselors and teachers, I 
forms a task force on individual instructional programming that 
includes the principal or other members of the administrative team, a 
counselor and/or a learning coordinator, and representative teachers. 
The task force considers when to involve students and parents. 



All members of the task force gain a complete understanding of 
the WRISE concepts and practices related to individual instructional 
programming. The task force as a group: 

Views and discusses the filmstrip, "Educational Programming 
for the Individual Student in Secondary Schools: Part II." 

Listens to and discusses relevant sections of the 
audiocassette, "Experiences of Two Middle Schools and Two Senior 
High Schools with Individual Programming for the Individual 
Student" Part II." 

Reads textbook Chapter 3, "Instructional Programming for the 
Individual Student." 

The task force visits schools that are implementing individual 
instructional programming, confers with other schools by phone and 
mail, and secures curriculum guides and other printed material that 
facilitate individual instructional programming. 

The task force, with input to and from the faculty, informally 
assesses their school's present situation, identifies possible 
improvements in instructional practices, and possible means of 
implementing the improvements. The task force determines the 
Inservice education that will be needed and whether it yill be 
conducted by the school staff or secured from an external sourcie. 



If 
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Summary of a Prototypic Plan 



1. Title of Program 

Individual Instructional Programming* 

2 Percent of Students and dradM Involved 

One-hundred percent of the students of a middle school, junior 
high school, or high school and one or more subject fields. (Some 
schools start with the students of one grade or of the teachers who 
pilot the strategy.) 

3. Persons Who Will Plan, Ckx)tdinate and Evaluate the Program 

A task force on ii^dividual instructional programming consisting 
of the principal and other members of the administrative team, a 
learning coordinator, a guidance counselor, and one or more teachers 
from each subject field selected for improvement. 

\ 

4. Persons Who Will Implemenf^the Program 

All teachers of the subject fields selected for improvement. 

5. Time Schedule 



The task force will prepare a time schedule (or a planning system 
such as PERT) to facilitate the wise use of staff time, to communicate 
expectations, and to monitor progress. The beginning and ending of 
some phases of the In^provement process will overlap, e.g., some 
preparatory activities will be started before the planning process in 
completed. 

Starting Date Ending Date 

Preplanning Activities 



Planning 



Preparatory Activities 



Baseline-Year Evaluation 



First-Year Implementation 

Evaluation of Flrs^-Year 
Implementation 



Refinement /Renewal 
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6. Budget 

The task force will make a thorough cost analysis and will 
prepare a budget for each phase of the Inproveioent process. Staff 
time and monies currently allocated to leas crij:ical activities will 
be allocated to the improvement activities. District commitment of 
the funding will be secured to asdure that the program will be planned 
^ and implemented properly in -the first year and that it will not be 
curtailed or discontinued during the second year or thereafter for 
lack of funding. 

Budget for Each Phase 

First-Year 
Prepara- Implemea- , Refinement/ 
Planning tion tation Renewal 

Substitute teachers 



Summer employment 
Consultants 



Workshops , seminars , 
etc , 

Materials, tests, 
etc , 

Travel 



Other 



7. Improvement Goals 

General goals are given that a school staff might set and try to 
attain during the first year of implementation, if no baseline 
information is available for setting performance goals. Illustrative 
performance goals are indicated for each general goal. The 
performance goals imply that test results and other Information will 
be aval^lable, as outlined later in Chapter 7 on evaluation. Typically 
the school will base its performance criterion on one or two of the 
following: standardized test scores, criterion-referenced test 
scores, or teacher-assigned grades. However, other student outcomes, 
in addition to achievement, might be used. (A school might set other 
general and performance goals.) 

General Goal ; 

Each student, and accordingly the composite group of students in 
each course, will have an instructional program that is appropriate 
for the student in terms of the student's attainment of his or her 
course goals, entering achievement level, general interests, career 
goals, and learning styles. 
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Performance Goals : 

Student A will have an appropriate Instructional program In 
each unit of study In science. 

Ninety percent or more of the students of Teacher A will 
have appropriate Instructional programs in English. 

Ninety percent or more of the Grade 9 students will have 
appropriate instructional programs in English. 

General Goal : 

An already high level of achievement in the required subjects by 
each individual student and thus by the composite group of 'students in 
each grade as measured by standardized educational achievement tests 
will be maintained and a low level will be raised. 

Performance Goals : 

Student A's achievement in science will equal or exceed the 
70th percentile. 

Sixty percent of the Grade 10 class will score at or above 
the 50th percentile in English. ^ 

General Goal : ' 

An already high level of achievement in the required subjects by 
each individual student and therefore by the composite group of 
students in each grade as measured by criterion-referenced tests will 
be maintained and a low level will be raised. 

Performance Goals : 

Student N will attain the minimum competency criterion in 
reading. ' 

Seventy percent or more of Grade 9 students will meet the 
minimum competency level in math for high school graduation. 

General Goal : 

An already high level of achievement by each student and thus by 
the composite group of students in each grade as measured by letter 
grades or grade point average will be maintained and a low level will 
be raised. 

X 

Performance Goals ; 

Student X will earn an A in typing. 

The grade point average for the Grade 10 class in American 
History will be 2.9 or higher. 
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8. Preparatory Activiti*^ ^ 

Teachii^;schedule8 and other time commitments will be arranged so 
that the t4f^^£orce members can meet at regularly scheduled times. 

force will, gain faculty and parent commitment for 
the individual Instructional programming strategy. 

; . The Inservlce activities will be arranged so that teachers can 
participate in the activities individually, in groups, and/or as a 
total group. 

The task force will aid the school staff in preparing to 
Implement the individual instructional programming strategy by leading 
the study of part or all of the correlated WRISE materials that the 
task force used earlier as a preplanning activity, arranging for the 
staff to visit schools that have exemplary practices, making available 
to teachers materials from schools with operating programs, and 
arranging for consultants to conduct inservice activities. 

The task force will prepare guidelines for teachers to use in 
developing materials to implement the individual instructional 
programming strategy. 

Time will be arranged so that the teachers can prepare their 
teaching aids and student learning guides prior to teaching the 
courses. 

The task force will invKe students and parents to participate in 
relevant preparatory activities . 

9 First-Year Implementation and Monitoring 

Classes of the teachers will be arranged so that groups of 
teachers can meet at a regularly scheduled time to plan and discuss 
their activities. 

At the beginning of the course the teacher will use part of one 
or two class periods during which each student will plan his or her 
instructional program by identifying the course objectives required of 
all students and his or her elective objectives , as well as the 
required objectives and his or her elective objectives for the first 
unit of the course . 

The teacher will monitor each student's attainment of his or her 
unit and course objectives. 

Toward the end of the course, the teacher will use part or all of 
two class periods to measure student attainment of course goals and to 
evaluate the value and appropriateness of each student's instructional 
program. 

Throughout the course, the teacher will carry out the provisions 
pertaining to accommodating students' rate of learning, personality. 
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motivation, and learning styles as indicated earlier in the enabling 
objectives. 

Related to monitoring progress, a task force member who Is not 
responsible for evaluating teacher performance will carry out 
activities such as observing group meetings of the teachers, observing 
teachers' classes, and examining the materials and tests they use. 
This will be done for the purpose of aiding teachers in the attainment 
of their improvement goals, not to evaluate their perfonnance. If a 
teacher is experiencing difficulty and desires assistance, then the 
task force member may provide it directly or have other school or 
district persons provide it. 

The teachers will comirunicate their progress and concerns to a 
designated^ task force member. 

Parents and students will communicate their concerns, first to 
the teacher and then with the teacher to a designated task force 
membe r . 

10. Evaluation 

The purpose of the evaluation activities that follow is solely l;o 
improve instruction, not to arrive at judgments that influence \ 
teachers* salaries or job security in any way. Accordingly, one or / 
more task force members who are not responsible for evaluating 
teachers* performances will coordinate the activities. (Refer to 
Chapter 7 on evaluation if any of the substantive aspects of the 
activities that follow are not clear.) Evaluation information that is 
gathered and summarized one semester or year will be used to estimate 
the effectiveness of the current program and to plan improvements for 
the next semester or year. 

Ensuring that provisions are made whereby teachers can secure the 
necessary information regarding their students and can arrange the 
instructional conditions for planning, monitoring, and evaluating the 
instructional programs of the students enrolled in their courses . 

Kach teacher will complete a short checklist rating the extent to 
which the student information and the instructional conditions were 
arranged. The task force member will summarize the results of the 
ratings for each subject field. This information will be used in 
assessing the implementation of the instructional programming strategy 
for the current year and in setting goals and planning improvements 
for the next year. 

Determining the extent to which each student had an appropriate 
instructional program in the course . 

At the time of reporting the semester grade, the teacher will (a) 
determine the extent to which the student attained his or her course 
goals, (b) ascertain the extent to which the student achieved as well 
as expected, and (c) judge the appropriateness of each course taught 
In terms of each student's capability for learning, interests, career 
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goals, learning styles, and other characteristics. A task force 
member will summarize the information according to subject field and 
grade of school. This information will be used in assessing the 
present year's accomplishments and in setting measurable goals for 
nejtt year and planning related imj^royements. 

Determining the effects of instructional programming on student 

achievement * ^ 

Each teacher will determine the extent to which each student 
attained his or her general course objectives and/or performance 
goals. A task force member, with participation by the teachers, will 
examine relevant standardized and criterion-referenced test results, 
grades, and other information to ascertain the extent to which the 
students in each course and in each subject field attained the general 
goals or performance goals that were set. This information will be 
used in determining the effects of implementing instructional 
programming for the current year and in setting measurable goals and 
planning related improvements for next year, 

\ 

A task force member, assisted by designated faculty, will prepare 
an annual evaluation report for review by the task force on individual 
instructional programming, the educational improvement committee, and 
then the entire faculty. The report will be prepared in such a manner 
that the results cannot be related to individual students or 
individual teachers . 

11 Refinemerrt/Ranewal 

The cycle of evaluation, goal-setting, planning, and 
implementation of improvements will continue on an annual basis. 
Ineffective instructional practices will be 'eliminated and effective 
practices will be maintained or strengthened. As the staff continues 
to engage in this cycle of activities and as more sophisticated staff 
development continues, the school will strengthen its own improvement 
capability and will also experience renewal as a social organization. 



Aids for Using Correlated WRISE Materials 

Review Chapter I on using tlie material. 

Study the synopsis that tollows for your own review. 

Present the synopsis orally to the Inservlce group immediately 
bet ore they study the material. 
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CHAPTKR CONTENT SYNOPSIS 

Concepts and practices related to arranging an appropriate 
instructional program for each student enrolled in a course are 
presented. Particular attention is given to formulating developmental 
objectives and tiiWcing into account the student's characteristics. 
Developing a learning guide for use by students is explained. 
Examples of instructional programming practices are provided. 



FILMSTRIP CONTENT SYNOPSIS 
FRAMES 

1-23 A seven-step sequence for arranging the individual student's 
instructional program in £ach course included in the 
student's educational program is illustrated at Steuben 
Middle School in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

24--5I Instructional programs of individual students which include 
teacher-directed group instruction, small-group activities, 
and individual activities in mathematics, developmental 
reading, and social studies at Steuben Middle School are 
described. 

52-83 Instructional programs of individual students designed to 

enable the student to achieve minimal proficiency in reading, 
writing, and mathematics are illustrated at East High ^School 
in Denver, Colorado. 

84-103 Examples of Individual instructional programs at Hood River 

Valley High School in Hood River, Oregon, are presented. For 
each student, an individual instructional program suited to 
the student's rate of learning, career goals, and learning 
styles is arranged in each course in which the student is 
enrolled. r. 

104-106 Closing framfes and credits. 



AUDIOCASSETTE CONTENT SYNOPSIS 

SIDE A/Segment 1 : "Experiences of Webster Transitional School with 
Educational Programming for- the Individual Student: Part II" (TIME: 
1 1 minutets) . 

Representatives of Webster Transitional School in Cedarburg, 
Wisconsin, describe ho^ they arrange an individual instructional 
program for each student enrolled in a course. Instructional 
prograiraning, for both normally developing and learning disabled 
students is discussed. - 
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s(dE a/ Segment 2 ; "Experiences of Steuben Middle School with 
Educational Programming f orj the Individual Student: Part II" (TIME: 
9 minutes) . 

A teacher and ti^e curriculum cpordinator of Steuben Middle School 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, explain how individual instructional programs 
are -arranged for their students in each course the student takes. The 
discussion focuses on the development and use of objectives in 
curricular areas and the organization of teachers into instructional 
steams. 

if . ^ ■ 

SIDE B/Segment 1 : "Experiences of Hood River Valley High School with 
Educational Programming for the Individual Student: Part II" (TIME: 

11 minutes) . 

The principal and a teacher from Hood River Valley High School in 
Oregon explain how individual instructional pr'ogrami are arranged in 
their school. The organization of courses into learning units and the 
development of instructional objectivee are discussed. 

SIDE B/^Segment 2 : "Experiences of Cedarburg Jrtigh School with 
Educational Prograuuuing for the Individual Student: Part II" (TIME: 

12 minutes). 

A teacher ^nd the vice principal from Cedarburg High School in 
Cedarburg, Wisconsin, discuss their approach to arranging an 
appropriate instructional program for a student in each course. The 
Cedarburg representatives describe an alternative school-within-a- 
school program arid explain the use of different levels of objectives 
with different students. 

\ 
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Chapter 4 

CURRICULAR ARRANGEMENTS 

erbert J. Klausmeier 



Changing the school's curriculum is a most direct means of 
increasing student achievement and attaining other desired goals. 
Curriculum improvement calls for a cooperative effort by district 
office staff and local school representatives. One important 
curriculum improvement activity is revising program goals and, based 
on the revisions, adding or dropping courses or units of courses, 
modifying the content and objectives of present courses, and 
increasing or decreasing the amount of time allocated for instruction 
in the program area. Other improvement activities included preparing 
curriculum guides and providing high quality instructional materials. 
AJ 1 of these activities result in a curriculum that aids teachers In 
arranging more effective instruction for their students ^nd that helps 
advisors plan better educational programs for their advisees. 

Changing the school's curriculum is accomplished in different 
ways. One approach employed by the local school staff has five major ^ 
phases: 

1, Examine the school's statement of program goals in relation 
to the district goals and philosophy. Reconcile any 
differences between the two. 
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2. Examine the goals of each course in relation to the school's 
program goals and philosophy. Reconcile any differences 
between the two. 

3. Examine the goals of .efl^ch course In relation to the goals of 
other courses of th^^ same program (subject field) and also of 
other programs. Identify omissions* unintentional 
overlapping, and lack of continuity between^ the courses pf 
the same program area. Identify unintentional overlapping 
among the courses of the various program areas* Based on the 
findings provide for better continuity and more Integration 
as appropriate. Drop or add courses as appropriate. 
Allocate more or less time for Instruction for the total 
program and for one or more courses of the program. Develop 
or revise curriculum guides as needed. 

A. Examine the content of each course In terms of Its 

effectiveness In facilitating the attainment of the course 
goals. Identify omissions, overlapping, lack of continuity, 
and Irrelevant content. Provide for better continuity and 
more Integration among units of study within each course as 
appropriate. Drop or add units of study. Allocate more or 
less time for units. Develop new unit outlines or update 
current ones. 

5. Examine the Instructional arrangements. Including the methods 
and materials. In terms of facilitating the attainment of the 
course goals. Consider the quantltyt appropriateness, and 
variety of the materials and the effectiveness of the 
methods. Make revisions and changes as necessary. 

It Is generally agreed that the curriculum should be structured 
and provide for the common educational needs of all students. At the 
same time the courses required of all students should be adapted to 
meet the unique educational needs of each student. 

There are few or no electlves In Grades 6 through 8 of the middle 
school. Accordingly, each middle school and Individual teachers adapt 
the curriculum to meet the needs of the Individual student primarily 
by varying the objectives and content of the required general 
education courses. The adaptation of the required courses takes the 
same form In the high school and. In addition, students elect various 
courses . 



Curricula vary considerably from one school district to another 
and from one state to another. To establish a common frame of 
\ reference for considering curriculum improvement, a typical middle 

school curriculum. Grades 6 through 8, and a typical high school 
curriculum. Grades 9 through 12, are outlined. The remainder of the 
chapter is based on these typical curriculum patterns. The chapter 
assume that a local school that has a similar curriculum pattern ycan 
make improvements in the course content and in course offerings with 
support from the district office. 
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In the typical mlddje school about two-thlrdn of the school day 
In each of Grades 6, 7, and 8 is given to language arts, reading, 
mathematics, science, and social studies. The remainder of the time 
across the three grades is given to art, career education, foreign 
languages, music, physical education and health, and applied arts. 
However, instruction in no more than three of these subject fields Is 
provided in any grade during any given week of the year and more 
instruction is provided in certain areas, e.g., physical education 
than In others, e.g., career education. No assumption is made here 
regarding the extent to which the instruction is departmentalized or 
integrated or whether or not instruction follows clearly delineated 
class periods marked by beginning ^hd ending bells. 

Concerning the typical high school' curriculum. Grades 9 through 
12, 20 credits are required for graduation and students may take more 
than 20 credits. Each student to be graduated with a diploma must 
complete tlie f ollowing requirements , Grades 9 iShrough 1 2 : 

4 credits in English communication skills and literature, 
2 credits in mathematics, 

2 credits in science, 

2 credits in social studies, 

1 1/2 credits in the fine and performing arts, 

1 1/2 credits in health and physical education, 

1 1/2 credits in career/vocational education and applied arts 
areas, 

1/2 credit in computer literacy, 

5 or more elective credits; foreign language may be part of the 
electives . 

The preceding permits the college preparatory student taking 20 
credits to complete 4 credits in English, 2 ii^a foreign language, 3 
in mathematics* 3 in science, and 3 in social studies, a total of 15 
credits. However, it also requires the student to complete 5 credits 
in the other four areas. The student taking 20 credits who will seek 
employment upon high school graduation may complete 4-7 credits in a 
vocational area, 10-12 1/2 in English, foreign languages, mathematics, 
science, and social studies, and 3 1/2-6 in the other three areas. n 

;] 

In addition to the preceding, high school level courses completed / 
in Grade 8 count as electives toward meeting the high school 
graduation requirements; high school students are awarded credit for a 
course by passing an oral or written examination or a performance 
test, and college courses and technical school courses taken during 
the high school years count toward meeting the high school graduation 
requirements. 
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regarding the extent to which the high 
d Into separate aubjecte or how the 
claaa periods. As we ahall see In 
Ing, Including work experience In the 
roprlate for meeting some of the high 



No aaauniptlons are made 
school curriculum Is organize 
school day Is organized Into 
Chapter 5, experiential learn 
community. Is regarded as app 

school graduation requirements when It Is properly guided and 
supervised. Since this area 
Chapter 5, no Improvement goa 
Included In this chapter. 



of the curriculum Is considered In 
Is related to work experience are ) 



^ The comprehensive and enabling objectives of the design, 
preplanning activities, a prototyplc plan, and suggestions for using 
the correlated WRISE material follow. Chapter 1 gives information 
that is essential for using the ideas in this chapter. , (Jne ^ Important 
consideration is that each sqhool is a unique culture and accordingly 
must adapt the ideas to fit its situation. ^ ; 



Deslgti Objectives 



Comprehensive Objective; 



tured to meet state and district re(q[ulrementfib| 
the school and^lndlvldual f eachers to takej[,, 
Into ao^^tint tiifr differing educatlona^needs ofv slKmei>r6. 



The curriculum l£ s 
but it can be ad^pt 



Illustrative' Enabilng*jDbjectlves ; 

The gin^culum, including^ the required* cOurs€;s or jSompet^ncles a/cid the , 
^ount ^'tlme allocated tor instruction in 6ach course, is organized 
jtoV4xromote effective learning in the following areas: 



Communlcat 
listening. 



ion skills, including reajdjll^'^^^l^^ speaking, and 



Mathematical concepts and ,^kllls. 




S^^tlf Ic and techno iog3xiy[| concepts, and^skllls^lncludlng 
X^puter technology. S * ^ V ' 

Social scierice concept^ and skills. V f 
The fine and applied ^rts^r^ — ^^/"^ / 
Foreign languages. 



Career education^ dn\;ludln^^vareiiess , exploration, and 
preparation. 

Health -education, both physical and mental. 



Family and home membership. 
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LelHure education, including crat't«, clubs, and extra-curricular 
ac tlvlt ien . 

Related to the preceding ahkkaa, currlculcim commit tees, groups of 
teachers^ and individual teachers: 

Identify or prepare content outlines, organized in the form of 
taxonomies, other hierarchies, or topical outlines. 

r t 

; Identify or formulate program, course, and unit olijectives. 

) 

Identify or prepare resource units and other materials for 
teacher use. 

Identify or prepare instructional materials for student use. 

Prepare learning guides that the .students and the teacher use i\t 
the beginning of each course in planning each student's 
Inst rue t ional program. 

The preceding comprehensive and enabling objectives indicate 
directions and means for curriculum improvement. Later in this 
chapter, improvement goals are stated in terms of student 6utcomes 
that follow from effective curriculum development. No goals are given 
regarding curriculum development processes as implied by the enabling 
objectives. Rather, curriculum development is clarified in the 
textbook and the correlated filmstrip and school experiences 
audiocassette . '7 



Preplanning Activities 

The activities assume that the school has not established a 
schoolwide improvement committee. Therefore, the principal exercises 
much initiative throughout the. preplanning phase. 

/ 

^ The principal, after securing central office and school board 
support to proceed with preplanning activities, makes a commitment (a) 
to lead the improvement activities or (b) to delegate the leadership 
to another member of the school staff. 

The principal involves key faculty members in assessing the 
school's curriculum and in assessing the school's readiness for 
changing it. 

The principal, along with interested counselors and teachers, 
forms at least one curriculum task force. The task force includes the 
principal or other members of the administrative team, a counselor 
and/or a learning coordinator, and representative teachers from the 
curricular area(s) selected for improvement. In many school 
districts, a district curriculum coordinator meets with the task 
force. The task force considers when to involve students and parents. 
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All memberfl of the task Force gain n complete understanding of 
the WRISK concepts and practices related to currlcular arrangumentB. 
The task force as a group: 

Views and discusses the fllmstrlp, "Currlcular Patterns in 
Secondary Schools." 

Listens to and discusses relevant sections ol the audiocassette » 
"Kxperiences of a Middle School, a Junior High School, and Two 
Senior High Schools with Currlcular Patterns." 

Reads textbook Chapter A, "Currlcular Arrangements." 

The task force visits schools that have changed their currlcular 
patterns, confers with them by phone and mail, and secures curriculum 
guides, learning guides for students, test manuals, and other printed 
material. 

The task force, with input to and from the faculty. Informally 
assesses their school's present situation, identifies currlcular 
elements for improvement, and determines possible means of 
implementing the improvements. The task force also determines the 
inservice education that will be needed and whether it will be 
provided by the local school staff or an external source. 

The cost of preparing for, implementing, and continuing the 
curriculum improvements is estimated by the task force, which then 
confers with district officials. District officials Indicate the 
district's programmatic and financial support of the program. 



Summary of a Prototypic Plan 

1 . Title of Program 

/ 

Curriculum Improvement. 



2. Percent of Students and Grades Involved 

One-hundred percent of the students of a mi'ddle school, junior 
high school, or high school and one or more subject fields. (Some 
schools start with only part of the students, such as th6se of a grade 
or of the teachers who pilot the Improvement activities.) 

3. Persons Who Will Plan, Coordinate and Evaluate the Program 

A task force on curriculum Improvement consisting of the 
principal and other members of the 'administrative team, a learning 
coordinator , a guidance counselor, and teachers from each subject 
f leld selected for Improvement . 
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4 Persons Who Will lmpl#m«nt th« Program 

All teachers of the Hubject fieldn Neglected for Improvement. 

5 Time Schedule 

The task force will prepare a time Schedule (or planning nyfltero 
fjuch aH PKRT) to facilitate the wise UHe of staff time, to communicate 
expectat lonH, and to monitor progress. The beginning and ending of 
Home phases of the Improvement procesK will overlap, e.g., some 
preparatory actlvltlea will be started hefore the planning process is 
completed. 

Starting Date Kndlng Date 

Prepilanning Activities 



r laoning 



Preparatory Activities 



Baseline-Year Kvaluation 



First-Year Implementat ion 



Kvaluation of Ftrst-Year 
Implementat ion 

Re f inement /Renewal 



6 Budget 

The task force will make a thorough cost analysis and will 
prepare a budget for each phase of the improvement process. Staff 
time and monies currently allocated to less critical activities will 
be allocated to the improvement activities. District funding will te 
secured to assure that the program will be planned and implemented 
properly in the first year and ?hwt it will not be curtailed or 
discontinued during the second year or thereafter for lack of funding. 

) 
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Budget for Kac^h Phatic 

First-Year 
Prepara- Implemcn- Refinement/ 
Planning tlon tatlon Rcneval 

Substitute teachers 

Sumner employment i 



(lonsultant 8 

) 

Workshops , Hcmlnars , 

et c . 

Materials, tests, ' 

etc . 



Travel 



Other 



7>|i(nprovemenl Goals 

General goals are given that a school staff might set and try to 
attain during the first year of implementation, if no baseline 
information is available for setting performance goals. Illustrative 
performance goals are indicated for each general goal. The 
perfomiance goals imply that test results and other information will 
be available for evaluating attainment of the goal as is outlined 
later in Chapter 7. Typically the school will base its performance 
criterion on one or two of the following: standardized test scores, 
criterion-referenced test scores, or teacher-assigned grades. 
However, other student outcomes, in addition to achievement, might be 
used • 

General Goal: 



More students will have. appropriate educational programs, since 
students and their advisor will be able to select more suitable units 
of study within courses in the middle school and more suitable courses 
or units of study within courses in the high school. 

Performance Goals : 

Ninety percent or more of the Grade 8 students will have 
appropriate educational programs. 

Eighty-five percent or more of the Grade 11 students will 
have appropriate educational programs. 



(Genera 1 Coa 1 : . / 

IIIkI* fjtiulont *u h levcMiUint iiH (let orinliUMi by hI iiiuln rd I zod 
odurat lona I achleVemiMit tCBting will he tiuilntalned and low iiclil evtMru-nt 
will he ralHcd In the Hiih )e( t lloldH Helected for curriculum 
improvement . 

Per l orimnu e ( ;oa 1 ti : 

Tlie mean achievement of tlie Crade / studentH will equal or 
exceed the 60th percentile in reading. 

The mean achievement ()f the Crade 10 HtudentH In mathematics 
will equal or exceed the i^2lu\ percentile. 

( leneral Coal : 

More students of each grade will meet the minimum competency 
levelfi an the school staff and Individual teachers adapt the minimum 
competency curriculum content and objectives- to the entering 
achievement levels of the students in each grade. 

rertormance Coals : 

Sixty-five percent or more of the Crade 7 students will meet 
the minimum proficiency or competency level in reading. 

Ninety percent or more ot the Crade 10 students will meet 
the minimum proficiency or competency level in mathematics. 

8 Preparatory Activities 

s 

Teaching schedules and other time commitments of the task force 
will be arranged so that they can meet at regularly scheduled times. 

The task force will gain faculty commitment to implementing the 
curriculum improvements. 

The task force wilj aid the school staff in preparing to 
implement the curriculum improvements by leading, the study of part or 
all of the correlated WRISE materials used earlier as a preplanning 
activity, by arranging for the staff to visit slihopls that have 
exemplary practices, by making available to teachers materials from 
schools with operating programs, and by arranging for externally 
provided inservice activities if necessary. 

The preparatory activities will be arranged so that the teachers 
can participate in the activities individually, in groups, and/ot as a 
total group. 

Those involved in the preparation of materials for teachers and 
students will be provided with the necessary time to accomplish these 
tasks. 
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The task tOrcr will prepnrif guidcllntli that the t«?iich«rH will uac 
In I ormulat currlriilum nmtfitnlH. i 

The tflflk for('e will Invito HtudentH ntui piirentH to pnrt I c I pat e In 
rrU'Viint preparatory acrlvltlea. 

9 First- YMr Impt^m^ntatlon and^^itoring 

ClasaeH of the teart^erH will hv arranged ao that the teachera ran 
meet at a regularly scheduled time to plan and dlBcuaa thl^lr 
activities with the task force coordinator and to Increase their aki 1 1 
in luirlculuro development. 

District committees will (a) make modifications In the content of 
existing units and courses in the subject fields selected for 
improvement, (b) add new units and courses, and (c) drop existing 
units and courses. Local school task forces will adapt the district 
guidelines as necessary to meet the needs of their students. 

, Middle school and high school task forces will determine the 
minimum proficiency content to be taught at each grade level to insure 
that each student who has not met the district's recoimnended minimum 
proficiency level for the grade will receive instruction based on the 
appropriate content. The task force will prepare guidelines for 
Impl^enting the minimum competency instruction, identify appropriate 
instructional materials, and arrange for testing and record keeping. 



The recommendations made by a task force will be implemented ^o^^ 
the extent possible during the same year that the task force is 
ionned. Curriculum guides and other materials will be used as soon as 
they become available. 

Individual students and their advisors wi M mpf^t in individual 
conferences to plan the student's educational program (see Chapter 2). 
They will incorporate the curricular revisions in the students' plans 
bv selecting more appropriate units and/or courses for the students. 

Teachers in the subject fields selected for improvement will use 
the revised curriculum guides and materials in their courses. At the 
beginning of each course, they will plan an appropriate instructional 
program for ^ach student. They will monitor the student's program to 
assure that the student attains his or her learning and achievement 
goals (see Chapter 3 for more information on individual Inst rue t ior^al 
programming) . 

With respect to monitoring progress during first-year 
implementation, the chairperson or coordinator of the task force will 
examine curriculum guides and materials prepared by the task force. 
The task force members will informally communicate concerns or 
problems; and the chairperson or coordinator will aid them in 
overcoming any difficulties they may experience. 
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A tafik loicf memhiM will h€m iiir infornuit Ion from tr/icluMH, 
.nlvinoiH, /ind rciuiiNt* 1 oi »4 to Idf^nllfy t lir €?xtfnt to wlilch t hr pl/innnl 
{ luinKCfi mndr In t lir < iii i i t ii liini ♦muiI) led f lu'iii to plan nioic /ippropi I at r 
rdiicat loiui 1 proKiamH for morr Htudenta. 

A tafik loice memhiT will Hocuif lii!(>rraatlon I rom toachvia to 
itlfutlly thi* extent to whPch ihv planned adaptatlonn in tlie curr Icii 1 ma 
(Miablofi t hfin to aitangc inoi r rIfiMtlvr InHt motion toi t hr HtudcMitn 
oniollrd tn t hi* 1 t ooni MrH, 

10 h valuation 

rlir pnr[>()fi(* of t hr rvaluallon acllvltlrK that tollow In ho I r I v to 
Impinvi" 1 nut I net Ion , not to arrive at any judgment fj that Intlucnrr 
irachorj/ balaries or )ol) Hecurlty in any way. Accordingly, one or 
more task forrr meraberH who are not responsible for evaluating 
teachers' perf orm^inc en will coordinate the actlvttleH, (Refer to 
( hapltM / on i»valuatlon if any ot the Huh«tantlve nspectw ol the 
.ictivities that follow are unclear.) Kvaluatlon inform^iLlon that Is 
gathered .uid Hummarlzed one seraeHter or year will be used to estimate 
the el I ect i veneas of the current program and to plan improvement h tor 
I lu* next semester or year. 

Ascertaining the extent to which more students h ad appropriate 
t duc.i 1 1 o na 1 programa , 

At task force member will aeiMire Information I roni advisors, 
Mtudenls, and parents to obtain their (jpinlonH regarding the extent to 
which the student's program ol required and eleitive units or courses 
was appropriate for the student In terms of the student's capability 
for learning the course material, Interest In the course material, and 
(areei goals (see Chapter 2 ior more information on intjividual 
educ/i t 1 ona 1 progr/j^ 

Hetermlning » o/c ent to which already high achievement was 
maintained or low achievement was raised In the subject fields 
selected for curriculum improvement s 

A task force member will sutmnarlze the computer printout of the 
standardized test results in the selected subject fields and will 
report the mean or average achievement of the students in each grade. 
The task frirce members will Interpret these data to the relevant 
staffs This information will be used in ascertaining the extent to 
whlcl) students attained the goalf; of the current year and in setting 
^oals and in planning related improvements for next year. 

Ascertaining the extent to which adaptatl on of the mln Imum 
prof iciency or competency curriculum enabled more students in each 
grade to learn the unit or course content . 

A task lorce member will summarize the minimum orapetency test 
information to determine the number of students Ir t><i. h grade who 
passed the. minimum competency tests in each academi< skill area. Task 
force members will Interpret this Information to the relevant 




t ««< htfm. Thl« liil ormat Ion wlM be unrd In t ti« mine miinnttr «• th« 
ptrrrdtiiK liif otmiit ion . 

AH Me»nlnjt the uiiablllt^ and < 1 1 c< t IvrncMW ot ttu* curriculum 
1 1 dr H and othT materials that were develop»d . 

Thr taak iorctt coordinator will aacuri* eatlmatea from the 
triMtirra raf(ardlng the Uaahlllty of the* Kuldaa and (he matter lalH, nn 
wot I iiH the ef f act 1 vvnaaa ot th<* materlaln In terma ot attaining 

iloHlrrd Htudent outcom«H. 

The coordinator, aHRlHtad by deHlgnated faculty, will prepare an 
/itinu/«l evaluation report for review by the taak force, the educational 
Improvement comrol t tee , and the en 1 1 re faculty. 

The report vill be prepared In auch a manner that reaulta cannot 
he related to individual etudants or to individual teachara , 

1 1 Refinement/Renewat 

The cycle of aaaeasing the.currenjt situation, selecting 
curriculum elementa for Improvement, planning, goal setting. 
Implementing, and evaluating Improvements to attain the goals will 
continue on an annual basis. As the staff continues to engage in this 
cycle of activities and as more aophlat Icated staff development 
contlnueH, the achool will experience renewal as a social 
or KHn 1 7.at Ion . 



Aids for Using Correlated WRISE Materials 



Review ot the section of Chapter 1 in this manual that discusses 
wavs of using the material. 

Study each synopsis that follows tor your own review. 

Present the synopsis orally to the inservlce group immediately 
before they study thematerlal. 



TKXTBOOK CHAPTFR SYNOPSIS 

Curricular arrangements that facilitate arranging educational 
programs appropriate for the Individual student are described. The 
rule of federal and state governments in curriculum development is 
explained and is followed with recommendations regarding cur)clculum 
priorities* Next, curriculum development practices in the achool 
district and In the local school are described . Middle school arid 
high school curricular arrangements and related Individual educational 
programs of students are presented. 
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FimSTRIP CONTENT SYNOPSIS 
FRAMES 

1-46 W^s in which secondary schools can develop and adapt their 
irriculum to meet the developmental needs of each student, 
(he demands of the local community, and the requirements and 
^ expectations of society are introduced. The cdrricular 

■fy^ pattern of Trotwood-Madison Junior High School in Ohio and 

the arrangement of teachers and students into groups for 
instruct;ion are indicated. The total educational program of 
a normally developing junior^jyLgh school student is presented 
to illustrate h^ow^ TrntVft^^^" curricular patterns and 
instructional arrangements operate to meet the objectives of 
each student's individual educational program and societal,, 
uemands . . , 

47-69 The curriculum and related instructional arrangements 

^developed by Sennett Middle School of Madison, Wisconsin, to 
meet the educational needs of exceptional students are 
highlighted. Features of the educational programs of a 
learning disabled student and a gifted student at Sennett are 
depicted . 

70-96 The curricular and instructional features of three 

educational alternatives of Cedarburg High School, Cedarburg, 
Wisconsin, are indicated: the traditional. Progress in 
Alternative Education (PACE), and the Success Through 
Alternative Education (STAE). (In 1980-81, the first two 
alternatives were combined, incorporating the best features 
of both alternatives.) 

97-119 The comprehensive curriculum and the career specialty 

curriculum of Washington High School of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
are outlined to indicate the approach a large city high 
school has taken to arrange complete educational programs for 
students which Satisfy the individual goals of students and 
demands of society. 

120-127 Summary. ^ 

128-130 Closing frames and credits. 



AUDIOCASSETTE CONTENT SYNOPSIS 

♦* 

SIDE A/Segment 1 "Experiences of Sennett Middle School with 
Curricular Patterns" (TIME: 12 minuses). 

A learning disability teacher and the learning coordinator from 
Sennett Middle School in Madison, Wisconsin discuss how Sennett *6 
curricular pattern evolved and how it was adapted to the educational 
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heeds of learning disabled students and also academically talented 
students. - 

SIDE A/Segme/nt 2 : "Experiences of Trot^ood-Madison Junior High School 
with Curricular Patterns" (TIME: 10 minutes). 

A social studies teacher and a mathematics teacher from 
Trotwood-Madison Junior High School in Trotwood, Ohio discuss how 
Trotwood's present curricular pattern evolved and how it functions to 
further the developmental needs of normally developing students. 

SIDE B/Segm^nt 1 : "Experiences of Cedarburg High School with 
Curricular Patterns" (TIME: 11 minutes). 

Three educational alternatives of Cedarburg High School in 
Cedarburg, Wisconsin, are described. In this segment, the curriculum 
of one alternative. Progress in Alternative Continuous Education 
(PACE), is discussed by the teacher-coordinator of the PACE 
alternative and^a mathematics teacher. (In 1980-81, two of the 
alternatives were combined, incorporating the best features of. both 
alternatives.) 

SIDE B/Segment 2 : "Experiences of Washington High School with * 
Curricular Patterns" (TIME: 11 minutes). 

As a response to both a need for career education and to a court 
desegregation order, each Milwaukee, Wisconsin public high school has' 
one to three career specialty programs as well as the more traditional 
curricular pattern. Washington High School has the computer data 
processing career specialty. In this segment, two representatives 
from Washington High School discuss the school district curriculum 
and the computer data processing curriculum. 
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Chapter 5 

CAREER EDUCATION AND EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 

Herbert J. Kl^usmeier 



f 

In the late 1960's and early 1970's, national and state policy 
makers gave much attention to the role of secondary education in 
preparing stihdents for work upon completing high school. By 1980, 
attention had shifted to basic skills education and college 
preparation. Despite this shift, students are urgently in need of 
career education inasmuch as the number of persons employed in 
unskilled and semi-skilled labor is diminishing very rapidly. 

Middle schools and high schools vary greatly in the emphasis 
given to career awareness, career exploration, and career preparation. 
To establish a connnon starting point for improving career education, 
the chapter assumes that the mWdle school has a program of career 
awareness for all students and that some Grade 8 students engage in 
career exploration activities in the community. It assumes that the 
high school has a program of career awareness, exploration, and 
preparation for job entry and for admission into a technical school or 
community college. As was indicated in Chapter A, it is assumed that 
all high school students are required to complete at least 1.5 credits 
in ^career education and that job-entry students may complete 7 of the 
20 credits required twr graduation in job preparation courses. It is 
recognized also that students in some school districts attend both a 
comprehensive high school and a technical school; while in other 
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districts, they attend school^ for >art of the day or school year and 
"work for pay for part of the day or school year. 

Few middle schools have programs of experiential learning in the 
community. However, students occasionally observe and participate in 
coimnunity activities as classroom groups, while persons from the 
community participate in the school's career days arid other career 
awareness activities. This chapter presumes that most- high schools 
have a program of non-work, supervised experiential learning in the 
community and that some high schools give credit for it. 

Possible areas of improvement in career education and 
experiential learning in the coimnunity include (a) relating the 
content of the required courses to career education, (b) revising and 
updating current programs of career and/or vocational education, (c) 
achieving greater articulation between the school program and the 
programs of the technical schools, community colleges, four-year 
colleges or universities, and adult education, (d) increasing the 
amount of cooperative job training and other community experiences in 
all the programs, and (e) involving the parents more fully. 

We should recognize that some improvements can be made in career 
awareness activities conducted in the school with a relatively small 
amount of planning and preparation. On the other hand, starting a new 
career preparation program that involves work in the community and 
extensive use of community facilities may require two or more years of 
planning and preparation. 

The comprehensive and enabling objectives of the design, 
preplanning activities, a prototypic plan, and suggestions for using 
the correlated WRISE material follow. Chapter 1 gives information 
that is essential for using the ideas in this chapter. One important 
consideration is that each school is a unique culture and accordingly 
must adapt the ideas to fit its situation. 



Design Objectives 



Comprehensive Objective : 

Career education is arranged for all students; experiential learning 
activities and work experience in the community are arranged fo^ eacl 
student who can profit from them. 

Illustrative Enabling Objectives : 

District and local school policies and practices have been developed 
that facilitate effective: 
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Career awareness, exploration, and preparation. Including work 
experience. 

Student participation in cultural, recreational, service, or 
other non-work activities in the cotmnunity. 

Participation of connnunity personnel in school activities and of 
school personnel in community activities. 

Use of community resources and facilities. 

Preparation of community personnel who participate in the 
educative process. 

Related to the preceding areas, local school committees, teams of 
teachers, and individual staff members: 

Identify or formulate program, course, and unit objectives. 

Identify or prepare resource units and other material for use by 
teachers and by community persons. 

Identify or prepare instructional materials for student use. 

The preceding comprehensive and enabl^ing objectives Indicate 
desirable directions and mean& for improviitg career education and 
experiential learning in the community. Later in this chapter 
improvement goals are stated in terms of student outcomes that follow 
from effective practices in career education and experiential 
learning. No goals are given regarding the process of improving 
carejfcr education and experiential learning. Rather, the process is 
clarified in the textbook and the correlated filmstrip and school 
experiences audiocasse tte . 



Preplanning Activities 



The activities that foil ow assume that the school has not 
established a schoolwide improvement committee. Therefore, the 
principal exercises much initiative throughout the preplanning phase. 

The principal, after securing district office and board support 
to proceed with preplanning activities, makes a commitment (a) to lead 
the improvement of the school's practices with respect to career 
education and experiential learning or (b) to delegate the leadership 
to another member of the school staff. 

The principal involves key faculty members in assessing the 
school's current p^ractlces and in identifying areas of possible 
improvement. 
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The principal, along with interested staff , ;,folnns a task force on 
career education and experiential |jB%mlrig that- Inciudes the principal 
or other members of the admtnlstVatlVce team, a Counselor and/or a^ 
learning coordinator, and representative teasers. " The tadk force 
considers when to involve students anJ paren^s^ 

^ All members of the task force gain a. complete understanding of 
the WRISE concepts and practices related to career education and 
experiential learning. The task force as a group: 

Views and discusses the filmstrip, "Work and Other Career 
Education Activities in Secondary Schools." 

Listens to and discusses relevant sections of the 
audiocassette, "Experiences of a Middle School, a Junior High 
'School, and Two Senior High Schools with Work and Other Career 
Education Activities." 

Reads textbook Chapter 5, "Career Education and Experiential 
Learning." 

Task force members visit schools with effective career education 
programs and secure printed materials on career education and 
experiential learning. 

The task force with input to and from the faculty informally 
assesses their school's present situation, identifies changes in their 
career education program, and determines possible means of imple- 
menting improvements. The task force considers what kind of inservice 
education will be needed and whether it will be conducted by the 
school staff or secured from an external source* 

The task force estimates the cost of preparing for and 
implementing a program to improve career education and experiential 
learning. Members of the task force confer with district officials, 
who indicate the district's support of the program. ^ 



Summary of a Prototypic Plan 



1 . Thie of Program 

Career Education and Experiential Learning. 

2. Percent of Students and Grades Involved 

One-hundred percent of the students of a middle school, junior 
high school, or high school will participate in some aspect of career 
education. Particular awareness, exploratory, and preparatory 
programs will be more limited. 
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3. Persons Who Will Plan, Coordinate and Evaluate the Program 

A task force on career education and experiential learning 
consisting of the principal and other members of the administrative 
team, a learning coordinator, a guidance counselor, teachers, parents, 
and other community representatives will planv, coordinate, and 
evaluate the program. Larger high schools typically have a person 
heading each career or vocational education program. These persons 
should be members of the task force. 

4. Persons Who Will Implement the Program 

The program will be implemented by all teachers whose courses 
should be related to career education and coiranunity experiential 
Learning . 

5. Time Schedule 

The task force will prepare a time schedule (or planning system \ 
such as PERT) to facilitate the wise use of staff time, to coiMnunicate\ 
expectations, and to monitor progress. The beginning and ending of 
some phases of the improvement process will overlap, e.g,, some 
preparatory activities will be started before the planning process is 
completed . 

Starting Date . Ending Date 

Preplanning Activities 



Planning 



Preparatory Activities 



haseline-Year Evaluation 



First -Year Implementation 



Kvaiuation of First--Year 
I nip lementat lon 

Re f inement / Renewa 1 



6. Budget 

The task force will make a thorough cost analysis and will 
prepare a budget for each phase of the improvement process. Staff 
time and inonies currently allocated to less critical activities will 
he allocated to the improvement activities. District funding will be 
secured to assure that the program will be planned and implemented 
properly in the first year and that it will not be curtailed or 
discontinued during the second year or thereafter for lack of funding. 
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>udget for Each Phase 



First-Year 
Prepara- Implemen- Refinement/ 
Planning tlon tatlon Renewal 



Substitute teachers 

Summer employment 

Consultants 

Workshops, seminars, 
etc . 



Materials, tests, 
etc . 



Travel 



Other 



7. Improvement Goals 

General goals are given that a school staff might set and try to 
attain during the first year of implementation if no baseline 
information is available for setting performance goals. I llust rative\ 
performance goals are indicated for the general goals. A school mighr 
set other general or performance goals. 

General Goal : 

More middle school and high school students will become aware of 
the careers that utilize the subject matter of courses in which they 
are enrolled, e.g., art — architecture, advertising, design, etc.; 
mathematics — accountant, engineer, high school teacher, etc.; foreign 
language — interpreter „^^^*4esperson , government offi,cial, etc. 

Performance Goals: 



Each Grade |ystudent will he able to name at least two 
different occupations that utilize knowledge and skills from each 
ol the required> middle school subject fields. 

Each GradeVj^ student will be able to relate knowledge and 
skills in each required subject field to the main requirements 
for being successful in at least five families of occupations or 
career fields. 



General Goal: 



More middle school and high school students will receive 
effective education regarding career awareness and career exploration. 
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Performance GoalR: ^-^ ^ 

Each Grade 8 student will be able to differentiate between 
career areas or families of careers and specific jobs. f 

Each Grade 10 student will be able to give the requirements 
for success in at least five different career areas that the 
student selects. 



Cleneral Goal: 



More high school students preparing for job entry or for 
technical school will receive an appropriate education to attain their 
goa 1 s . 

Performance Goals: 



Each student who desires to work upon high school graduation 
and who prepares for work will be employable. 

E^ch student who desires to enter a technical school upon 
graduating ^ora high school and who prepares for enhance into 
technical sfhool will have the educational background needed fo 
performing successfully in a technical school. 

General Goal: 



More students will participate in non-work, experiential learning 
activities in the community and will have work experience as part of 
their career exploration activities. 

Performance Goals : 

Each student will engage in at least one non-work, community 
activity per year. 

Each high school student will have at least two work 
experiences for credit in the community as part of the student's 
career exploration program. 

8. Preparatory Activities 

Teaching schedules and other time commitments of the task force 
members ^'J^l be arranged so that they can meet at regularly scheduled 
timtts- '.V 

The task force will gain faculty, student, parent, and community 
commitment to improving career education and experiential learning 
practices. 

The task force will aid the schbol staff in preparing for their 
improvement activities by leading the study of part or all of the 
correlated WRISE materials used earlier as a preplanning activity, by 
arranging for the staff to visit schools that have exemplary 
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practices, by making available to teachers materials from schools with 
operating programs, axM by arranging externally provided Inservlce 
activities If necessary. 



The preparatory activities will be arranged so that the Involved 
persons can participate In the activities Individually, In groups, 
and/or as a total group. 

Teachers and others Involved In preparing materials and In 
developing community sites will be provided with the necessary time to 
accomplish these tasks. 



The task force will prepare guidelines for use by school and 
comniunity persons In Implementing their career education activities In 
the school and In the community. Also, the task force will establish 
guidelines for selecting ptudents to engage In work with or without 
pay and to participate In other community activities with or without 
credit. 

The task force will Invite students, parents, and other citizens 
to participate In relevant preparatory activities. 

^ The task force will Identify community persons and businesses to 
l>ecome Involved In In-school projects. 

The task force will prepare new community persons and relevant 
school persons for their participation In community activities. 

9 First-Year implementation and Monitoring 

The classes of teachers who are involved In the school's 
career/vocational educational prpgrams will be scheduled so that the 
teachers can meet with the Improvement coordinator at a regularly 
scheduled time to plan and discuss their career awareness, 
exploration, atid prepalratlon activities. 

Meetings of career or vocational edts^catlon supervisors, of 
teachers involved In the*^ programs, and of community persons Involved 
in the programs will be arranged at regularly scheduled times. 

A district committee with representation from the central office, 
middle school(s), high school(s), and community will make provisions 
for (a) Improving the career awareness emphasis of the required 
courses; (b) Increasing the effectiveness of non-work, experiential 
learning activities In the community/; (c) maintaining desirable 
opportunities In the community and adding others as part of career 
exploration; (d) maintaining desirable job-entry programs, modifying 
or dropping undesirable programs, and adding new programs; (e) 
maintaining effective elements of technical school preparation, 
modifying or dropping Ineffective elements, and adding new elements; 
and (f) establishing effective arrangements between the local school 
and both the technical school and adult ed atlon. Each local school 
taolc force will adapt the district guidelines to meet the needs of 
the\ students of their school. * 
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Each school will implement its task force recommendations as soon 
as it can. The implementation, however, may not, always occur during 
the school year in which the new or revised programs are developed. 
Even though this is the case, putting the recommendations into effect 
is included here as part of the first-year implementation since it Is 
essential for attaining the improvement goals." 




With respect to monitoring f ir8t-yea_r,^lementation, a task 
force member who is not responsible for evaluating teacher performance 
will carry out activities such as observing students in community 
sites and in teachers' classes, examining records kept by teachers and 
by community persons, and observing group meetings of teachers or 
community persons. This will be done for the purpose of aiding 
teachers and community persons in the attainment of their improvement 
Roals, not to evaluate the teacher's or other person's performance. 
If someone is experiencing difficulty and desires assistance, then the 
task lorce member may provide it directly or have another school or 
district person provide it. 

The teachers and community persons will communicate their 
progress and concerns to a designated task force member. Parents and 
students will communicate their concerns, first to the student's 
teacher and then with the teacher to a designated task force member. 

10 Evaluation 

The purpose of the evaluation activities that follow Is solely to 
Improve career education not to arrive at judgments that influence' 
teachers' salaries or job security in any way. Accordingly, one or 
more task force members who are not responsible for evaluating 
teachers' performances will coordinate the activities. (Refer to 
Chapter 7 on evaluation if any of the substantive aspects of the 
activities that follow are not clear.) Evaluative information that Is 
gathered and summarized one semester or year will be used to estimate 
the effectiveness of the current program and to plan improvements for 
the next semester or year. 

Ascertaining the extent to which students learn career awarene ss 
inlormatl on related to the subject matter of their courses . 

A task force member will observe teachers' classes and will 
informally interview them with respect to their attainment of this 
goal. A pencil-and-paper test of career knowledge may be constructed 
;ind administered. 

Assessing the extent to which students receive more effective 
education regarding career awareness and career exploratio n. 

A task force member will examine the content and learning 
activities of programs and courses and will gather information by 
Interview or questionnaire from teachers, students, and community 
persons who participate in the pr9gram. A pencil-and-paper test of 
knowledge may he constructed and administered. 
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Evaluating how well high school students are being jprepared for 
job entry and entry Into technical school * 

A task force member will examine the content and learning 
activities of these programs. Information from teachers, students, 
their parents, and other coimnunity persons will be gathered. 

Evaluating students* participation in work experiences and other 
community activities that are part of their career awareness and 
career exploration . 

A task force member will observe the work and other community 
experiences at the community sites. Information will be gathered from 
the community participants, school supervisors, students, and their 
parents. ' 

The task force coordinator assisted by designated faculty will 
prepare an annual evaluation report for review by the task force on 
career education, the school's educational improvement committee, and 
the entire faculty. 

The report will be prepared in such a manner that results cannot 
be related to individual students or to individual teachers . 

1 1 Refir>#m«fit/R#n«wal 

The cycle of evaluation, goal setting, planning, and 
Implementation of improvements to attain the goals will continue on an 
annual basis. Ineffective practices will be eliminated and effective 
practices will be maintained and strengthened. As the staff continues 
to engage in this cycle of activities and as more sophisticated staff 
development continues, the school will experience renewal as k social 
organization. 



Aids for Using Correlated WRISE Materials 



Review the section of Chapter 1 in this ,nianua 1 on ways ol using 
the ma t e r i a 1 . 

Study each synopsin that follows for your own review. 

Present the synopsis orally to the inservice group Immediately 
before they study the material. 



TKX'I'BOOK CHAPTKR SYNOPS I S 

Recent proposals lor Improving secondary education t ticreasing 
the amount and quality of experiential learning and by offering more 
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effective career avareness-exploratlon-preparation activities are 
presented. Then examples of published experience-based career 
education programs are ^dlscussed^to clarify the concepts and practices 
and to illustrate the integration of career education into the regular 
school program. Locally developed programs of work experience and 
career education activities are explained in the last part of the 
chapter , 



FILMS IK If LUN'IKNT SYNOLSL^: 
FKAMKS 

1 - L) The role ot work experience dnd other career educaticni 

activities that are included in the total educational prograru 

of each student is introduced. Career awareness activities 

included in the academic fields are illustrated at Webster 
Transitional School, a middle school in Cedarburg, Wisconsin, 

A (Cooperative Worl' Lxperience Program loi ninth graders 
identified as potential dropouts at Byers Junior High School 
in L'enver, ('olorado, is depicted. 

; i he ( r: ■ - spec laity program of a senior high school in 

Milwaw-i , Wisconsin, is highlighted to provide an example ot 
(aieer rxpl oration and preparation at the senior high schovl 
level in a 1 arge c: i t y . 

/ * 1 ! 1 The arrangement of courses into career clusters at Hood River 
\ailey High School in Oregon is explained to illustrate how 
career exploration and preparation are carried out in the 
only high school ol a small school district. Nintli grade 
students at Wy'Kast Junior High School in Hood River Valley, 
'Uegon, are showii in the pr excess of selecting the cluster of 
courses th(W will pursue at Hood River Valley High School, 
fir.'uies 1(^-1 Examples are presented of students at Hood, 

!''iver Vallev Wiyr School pursuing work experiences as part of 
their ca'ieer expioraticjn and preparation. 

1 . ' M Lrfui its. 



AH!) ioCASSKT'D' CON'n.N'l SVN(d\SI S 

SI DK A /Segmen t 1: "I'.xper ienres of We'bster transitional School with 
Work and (Hher Career luincatlon Activities*' (riML: 9 minutes). 

Tile prin< i])al a teaciier discuss the career education program 

jt Webster Transit!^ ^1 School in Cedarburg, Wisconsin. The 
(tiscussion focuses on career awareness activities integrated into tlie 
r<ule f) and (Irade / ycurri(iilum, and career exploration in (^rade R. 



SIDE A/Segment 2 : "Experiences of Byers Junior High School and Baker 
Junior High School with Work and Other Career Education Activities" 
(TIME: 11 minutes). 



A representative from Byers Junior High School and a 
representative frqm Baker Junior High School, both In Denver, 
L(>lorado, discuss the Cooperative Work Experience Program for junior 
high school students in Denver. The discussion focuses on 
establishing a work experience program, objectives of the program, and 
benefits for students part ic ipat ing In the program. 

SIDE B/Segmcnt 1 : "Experiences of Hood River Valley High School with 
Work and Other Career Education Activities" (TIME: 10 minutes). 

The work experience coordinator and a teacher from Hood River 
Valley High School in Oregon explain their school's work experience 
program. The school representatives discuss program development and 
operation, student work experiences, and student benefits from the 
program. 

SIDE B/Segmeut Z : "Experiences of Washington High School with Work 
and Other Career Education Activities" (TIME: 8 minutes). 

Representatives from Washington ^gh ;:>chc )1 in Milwaukee, 
Wiscont^in, explain Milwaukee's "High chools nlimited" plan in which 
each high school operates at least one aree specialty program. The 
discussion then focuses on the computei i.it a processing career 
specialty at Washington High School. 
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^ Chapter 6 " 

STl^ENT DECISIPN-MAKING ARRANQEMENTS 

'Herbert J. Klausmeier 



Making wise decisions and accepting the responsibility fot one's 
own act ions /tn;^e essential for self-realizatipn as an Individual l^nd^ 
for making progress as a group; • Wise decision 'making is lear^d. If 
students do not learn decision-making skills while in sG;hool, it is 
pro'bable that most of th.fem will never learn the skilis. Similarly, if 
students are given no opportunity in school for raaking^importaVit 
decisi'ons and for exercising ^se If -discipline , it is unlikely tha.t they 
will be ready for meeting these demands succe&sf ul ly upon completing 
high" school . . . ^ . , ■ . . 

Some teachers as well as entire f acultjj^il^s hesitate to encourage 
any student decision making for fear of losing control of th^ 
stll^^ent,s, The school environment is not safe ^nd discipline problems 
are experienced in some classes. .In these , situations, corrective' 
actions take high priority. Hpwever, extending student decision 
making and responsibility /for some of the students may be a key - 
el^tfient of the corrective/program, Mbst sthoois' are relatively safe, 
and discipline i^ not a problem for teachers. In this kipid of school, 
the large majority of students are capable of exercising considerable 
Independence in making decisions 'regarding^ their education -^d conduct 
JlTthout continual supervision and external control. * . * • ' 



i44irovlng HtUdent declrtlon-raaking HkillH cnu be provided for 
without ftnplemeut Ing anj^. other WRISK component • Moreover, It can be 
^pnc by 'an Individual teacher or counHelor; a Hchoolwl^ ^ff oi;^Att not 
requlTed aH la the (?a8«fe for flome otner component h. " 
Individual tcachera can c^rry out the iraplemcntlition ■ykptildently . 
this chapter focuaes Ot^ a achoolwlde effort to increa^HlV 
V, •Btudcnt' declBion making. 

t ' 

The compifctijTielve and enabling objectives of the design, 
preplanning acti^vitiea, a prototypic pX^\ suggestions for using 
the correlated WRXSE material follow^f Chapter I gives Information 
that is esdential . f or, Uaing the i^as In thld chapter. One important 
consideration is tljat each school Is a unique culture and accordingly 
must adapt £j[ie ideas to fit its situation. 



^ Design Objectives 

' ■ ^ , \' ' 

Comprehensive Qbjetltlve : v 

Studdntj^ progressively assume more Initiative for planning, 
^ i,mpjieiinentin^% «jnd evaluating their programs and activities with a 
amount, of adult direction and control. 

tllustrative Enablinj^ Objectives : 

Students In f heir ^ classes and in meetings with their advisors are 
' taught'^ 

DeclBlon-making s la that help them to-make educational 
decisions as individuals. 

Concepts and skills that enable them to participate in 
shared decision makirtg with other students, the school staff, and 
parents. 

The individual student exercises increasing initiative for making 
decision^, accepting th^^ related consequences of the decisions,, and 
evaluating decisions regarding: 

The student's instruct ional program in each course. 

The student's educational program for the semester. 

^ The student's educational program for the school year. 

Students as members of groups take increasing initiative for making 
decisions , accepting the responsibility for the decisions , and for 



evaluating the ct^clKlonH regardinK: . 

The t)h 1 ven and actlvJtli'H in the rourne in which the group Ih 

The extracurricular activity In which the group part Jcipattnu 

The governance of the group. 

StudiMitB are encouraged to serve: *" 

Ah otricerH iuul to participate an member h of 
Htudent-governlng groups. 

As student representatives on the school's standing anckad 
hoc committees, councils, and task forces. ^ 

r 

The preceding comprehensive and enabling objectives Indicate 
directions and means of Increasing responsible students decision 
making later in this chapter, Improvement goals are s'ta^d in terms 
of stuilt'nt outcomes that follow from implementation of effective 
student decision-making practices. No goals are given regarding 
student decision-making strategies and processes. Ratfier, the 
strategies and processes hjpe clarified in the textbook and the 
correlated f 1 1ms trip^ and ^school experience aualocassette . 



Prepl^nning Activities 

,The activities that fol^^^^assume that the school has not 
established a schoolwide improvement committee. Therefore, the 
principal exercises much initiative throughout the preplanning phase. 

^he principal, after securing central o^ice and board support to 
proceed with prep^J^anning activities, ' makes a commitment (a) to lead 
the improvement of the school's practices with respect to student 
decision making or (b)*^>to delegate the leadership to another member of 
the school staff. 

The principal Involves key faculty members/^n assessing the 
school's current practices ana in identifying areas of possible 
improvement. 



The principal, along with interested staff and students, forms a 
task force ori student decision making that Includes the principal or 
other member^Vof the administrative team, a counselor and/or a 
learning coorw^ator , represj^nitat Ive teachers , and representative 
students. The task force also considers when to Involve^arents . 

The task force j^alns a complete understanding of the WRISE 
concepts and practices related to student decision making. The task 
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Vi^H and dlHc-uHHeB the lllmHtri'p. "Studont Declalon Making 
in Secondary SohoolH." 

l.lHlonH to and diBcuHsea f^«?levant HoctlouH ot tlie 
iiudiocaHsette . "Kxperlencos ol a Middle School, a .lunlor High 
School, and Two Senior High Schoola with Student Dec talon 
faking/* 

Rea4^8 textbook Chapter 6, "Student Decl alon-Maklng 
Arrangements . " . - 

Studies the materials of three other components that have 
direct Implications foV student decision making: Individual 
Kducatlonal Programming, Individual Instructional Programming, 
and Career Education and Experiential Learning. . 

Task force members vis.it schools that have unusually ef fect^a^ ^ 
/Kt^vlties, confer with other schoola by phone and mail, and secure 
materials on student declaiOn inking. 

The taflk force, with input to and from the faculty, informally 
asaesses their school's present situation, identifies possible 
improvements in instructional practices, and possible means of -4 
Implementing the improvements. The task force dctermlnee the kind of 
Inservice education that will be needed and whether it will be ^ 
conducted by the' local staff or secured from an external source. 

The cost of preparlft'g for, implementing, and continuing the 
improvements in studerfl^ecision-making practices Is estimated by the 
task force. Task force members confer with district officials. 
District officials indicate the district's programmiatJ.c and financial 
support of the program. 



Summary of a Prototypic Plan 



1 . Title of Program 

Student Decision-Making Arrangement^^^ , 

2. Percent of Students and Grades Irtvolved 



The students of a^middle school, junior high school, or high 
school. Some schools start with, the students of a grade or the 
students of the- teaches who .pilot the prqgpam. Ingf eased decision 
making responsibility is not automatically increased for any student, 
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o roiBuiiv vTiiu will riwi, ^uuruiniiiv ana cvonumv mo rroyrani 
t 

A iHHk force «n ntudent declttion making cotiHlHtlug uf th« 
priiu'ipnl und other momberji of the ndminlBtrative team, a learning 
coordlnnt or , a guidance counaelor* a teacher from each grade^ and a 
Mtiident from each griifle. 



4. Persons Who Will Implement the Program 

1 



AdminifltraturB » all coun8c]^r8 > all teachers » and selected 
student H. 



5 Time Schedule 



r 



The task force will prepare a time schedule (or planning system 
such as FKRT) to facilitate the wise use of ataff time, to communicate 
expectations, and to monitor progreaB. The beginning and ending of 
some phases of the Improvement process will overlap, e.g., some 
preparatory ac'tivitles will be started before the planning process Is 
compMtad , 

^ Starting Date Ending Date 



Preplanning Activities 



4 



l\4iAnning ^ 

/ . Preparatory Activities ^ 
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•llase line-Year Evaluation 

-Year Implementation 

Kvaluatian of First-Year 
Imp lemfentation 

Ru f inemen t /l^enewa 1 



6. Budget 

9^ 



^ The task force will mak^ a thorough cost analysis and will 
(prepare a budget for each phase of tjhe^ improvement process. Staff 
time and monies currently allocjated to less critical activities will 
be allocated to the improvement activities. Dist rict funding will be 
secured to assure that the program will be planned and implemented 
properly in the first year and that it will not be curtailed; or 
discontinued during the second year or thereafter for lack <^t funding. 
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FlrHt-Year 
rr«pain-- Im^lemen- R«f ln«mc»nt7 . 
Plannina tlon tation Kyneva 1 



Sul)f4titute teacherH 

Summer employment 

Consul tantH 

WorkshopH , Hemlnara , 
etc. 

MaterlalH, tests, 
etc. 

\ 

Travel 

I 

Other 
7 Improvement Goals 



,4. 




General goals are given that a school staff might set and try to 
attain during the first year of implementation. If no baseline 
information Is available for setting performance goals. Illustrative ' 
performance goals are indicated for each general goal. A school might 
set other general and performance goalf 

General Goal : 

Students with eiwb successive year of schooling will improve 
their skills in making decisions regarding their education and 
conduct. . ^ 

l^ei^f ormance Goals : ' 0* ^^^^ 

' ^Seventy^ercent^'or more <i3i^lprfee Grade 7 Q^entj|^with 
assistance of a teacher will be able td appl^^^her a cffivergent 
problem^ solving model or a divergent (creatfl^ Moblem solving 
model to problems they experience at school. W n ^ 

Eighty percent or mote orjLjte Q^de 1 1 '^■lents will 
independently be able to se\i0Fe±ti\eT an app^priate convergent 
problem solving model or a tfivergeht problem solving model and 
supply it to any problem they experience. 

General Goal : ' ^ ^ ' . 

Students as individuals with each successive year of schooling 
will exercise more initiative and will assume correspondingly greater 
responsibility for planning their own instructional programs. 
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Fifty percent of mor«» oi the (;rade (y HtiideiitH fii October 

^ will be iible to Identily i nnt fiu t iona 1 nwit©rlalH and aotivltlea 

,^in Moc'lal Htudlt^H that are li/fpropr 1 ate for them in terniH of their 

|UibllIty to read. theJr interetatn, and their learnln(( HtyleH\ 

j UMiiig t'he llHt of unit nrnterlala and actlvltleH prewented atiVl 

' <llMou«Bcd by the teacher. 
•« ■ • 

^ Seventy percent or more ol the Crade 10 wtudentH will be 
abJe to plan their own Inat nict f ona 1 programs tor the aecond unit 
In American Mlatory. bntied on the nirrlculum guide presented to 
t'he Htudeii^M by the teniiber. 

\ 

(i enera 1 (!oal : \ 

StudentH aH individuals with each successive year of schooling 
will exercise more initiative and will assume correspondingly greater 
resj^natbil 1 ^y for planning their complete educational programs. 

Perlprmancu (;c)a 1 s : 

,4tght>'.^rcent or more of the Grade 8 students, with input 
and parents, will (a) Identify the urtlts^of the 
co^irses that are appropriate for tham in terms 
fcjnlng^apabil itles and interests, (b) select 
n.eptTve8. and (c) set goals to try to attain related 

r ^. 

Ninety percent or more of the Gra^^ 1 1 students with 
Y ' relatively little input 'fjtom/an advisor or parents \^ill be able 
plan their educ?at;ional pr6gram^of requir'ed and elective 
^ ^^^^ and Qxt racurricular actiyjitles, (This assumes that each 

1^ .atiident has full^ information regarding the available courses and 
activities. ) , 

General (;oal: ^ 

~y — - ' * • 

Students as members of small groups with each successive year of 
Si^l^ollng will exercise more initiative and will assume 
U^(^i/ifespondingly greater responsibility for decisions regarding th^r 




earning a^ivities and their conduct in their courses. 



Pe rf or^Hbe Goals : 

Ninety percent or more of the Grade 7 students will learn 
effectively in small groups of four to six and behave in soclai^ly 
approved ways whefi guided arid monitored by a teacher. 

Ninety percent or more of the Grade 11 students will learn 
effectively in small groups and behave in socially approved ways 
with relatively little guidance by a teacher. ^ 
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Student H with oach Hurc«»«Hlve yeni ol Mclioollng will oxenlHO 
motv Initiative And will aiiHume more reiiponHihl I lly lor governing 
their ext rarurr Iculiir and ntudent arMvlty programs. 

Perlormiince (>oalB : 

Kighty-t Ive percent or more of the Cradc H Htudentn will 
paYtlcipate effectlve^^y In extracurricular and student activity 
programs and cause no discipline problems when guided and 
monitored by a teacher. 

Ninety-live percent or more ol the Grade 11 students will 
^^^larticipite effectively in extracurricular and student activity 
programs and cause no discipline problems with rjgiatively little 
guidance by a teacher. 

(General Goal: 

. ^ 

StudentM with each successive year of schoallng will serve on 
.school committees and task forceflT Wlth increasing effectiveness. 

Performance Goals: 

Representative students from Grades 6, 7, and flyWill serve 
on school committees where their knowledge and opi|dons w!ll make 
n usefjul contribution to the cornmitji^e actions* 



Fach high school committee or tadk force that is concerned 
with the improvement of any design component will have at least 
one student representative as soon as ihe group is functioning in 
a coherent organized manner. 



(;eneral Goal : , 

DlsC^jUne referrals and suspensiouB will decrease as students 
Indlvldualiy^and .^.n groups make more decisions and accept greater 
re.sponsihlllty r.egarding their conduct and their learning activities. 

Performance Goals : 

\ Referral of Grade 8 students to school officials for 
disciplinary reasons will decrease from 

suspensions of Grade 8 students by scho^^yi'^HRs will decrease 
fr(^m 15 to 5 or less.^ 

Referral of Grade 10 stu^fents to school x3f f iclals^^^^r 
vi--<Jciplinary reasons will decrease from 200 to 100 and' . 
stspensions of Grade 10 students will deojoease from 30 to l5 or 
lis. ' - 



r(Wi(lilnH M(luMliiIfM niu\ other I liiu» ciiniml I mcMit h will Ue arraiigtMl ho 
tlui! the titbk !()i(f memh^TH rati inetM a( rvguliirlv mcIumIu Itsd MmeH. 



TUv lank Inrci* will khIii Inculty, mUkIimU, and piimil coiniiiH luon! 
lor Inrr twiHliig iUe ainoiii^ and f t f oct 1 veneaa ol iiiudent dec ImIou 
mak lug. 

Thi» tank forte will aid the arhool ataff In preparing to 
fmplrnuMi! tlu» Htiidont dec 1 h lon nmk Ing actlvitlen by leading ntudy 
ol par! or all of l hr correlated WKISK nuitt^rialH uHed earlier aa a 
proplanning aotivity, by arranging for thip ataff to vialt He hoo I a that 
hMVi» extjpipLcry pract Icwh , by making available to teachcra K^terlala 
I rom •<^Odl«U#lth operating prpgruma, and by arranging for conaultantH 
to ronduct^^nWjrvlce activities. 



The preparatory actlvltleH will hv arranged ho that teacherH and' 
(ounnrlorH can participate In the activitlea Individually, In groupfi» 
and/or as a total group. 

TeatiicMn and other?; involv€*d in the preparation of mater lala lor 
teacher or student use will he provided with the neceHBary time to 
arcompllHh thewe taskH. 

The task force will prepare gultlelineH for teachers to use In 
providing atudentH increasing dec 1 s i on-nurk 1 ng respons Ihl 1 1 1 1 es «s 
IndlvidualH' and smal 1 groups. 

Xhe task force will prepare guidelines fhr selecting students for 
mcmberBhlp on school commit tees and task forces. 

I'he task force will Invite students and parents to participate iyt 
relevant preparatory activities. 

9. First- Y«ar Imp^ementatton gind Monitoring 

Counselors and teacher advisors will instruct students la 
decision making as part of the Individual conference procedure. 

The school will offer one or more units on decision-making skills 
(it may he helpful for teachers to study the content of the unit). 

Teachers will use part of the first day or two of each course to 
work with the students In planning their individual instructional 
programs in the course (see Chapter 3). 

Counselors and teacher advisors will use part of their individual 
conference sessions with students (a) to encourage the students to 
tpake decisions and also (b) to teach the students decision-making 
skills (see Chapter 5 of the textbook where methods and materials are 
presented for teaching decision-making skills as part of a program of. 
career education) . 
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will fncouragi^ pnlri and ama I I groupa ot atudaiUH to Htuaci aiui iiuinttH« 
grtMip ItMiriilng actlvltUa and to davalop guideline^ regarding ihrlr 
rtniduct in and outalde tha c^laaa and aithool huildlng. 

Taachara wlui nerve aa advlaora t)! extracurricular actlvlrliMi, the 
fitudeiu council, and other atudcnt actlvitiea will arrange lor 
fitudentH to UMHume Increaalng initiative and reaponalbll i ty lor the 
londuct of theac actlvitiea. Student ael f -governance commenaurat a 
with atudent reaponalblllty ^or "Inalntainlnt a good lanming 
environment will he inncouraged. 

Student repraaentatlvea will be placed on comnlt tcea and tank 
lorcea whero student Input will contribute to iaore effective achoollrxg 
(often atudent repreaentatlvea are added after the committee or taak - 
forct has been organized and la functioi^M smoothly). 

Related to monitoring flrat-^year iiiPlementation • a Caak force 
member who la not reeponaible for evaluating teacher performance wlll^;^- 
carry out actlvitiea auch aa observing teachers* classes and 

liuUvldual conferencea with studenta, examining recorda kept by 
tcncheitt and advisors, and observing group meetlnga of teachera or 
advisors. This will be done for the purpose of aiding staff members 
attain their Improvement goals, not to evaluate their performance. if 
a staff member la experiencing difficulty and <»e8lre8 aa|i8tance , the 
task force member may provicie I5. directly or have other •choOl' or 
dlHtrict persona provide It. 

Ttiachers will communicate their proj^re## and concerns to a 
designated task force member. 

l»arcntfl and students wl^ll communicate their concerni<^ first to 
the student's advisor and then with the advisor to a designated task 
force member. \ 



10 Evaluation 

The purpose of the evaluation activKles that follow Is solely to 
improve student decision making, not to arrive at Judgments that 
influence teachers' salaries, or Job security In any way. Accordingly, 
one or more task force members who are not responsible for evaluating 
t*eachers' performances will coordinate the activities. (Refer to/ 
Chapter 7 on evaluation If any of the substantive aspects of the/ 
activities that follow are not clear.) Evaluation Information that is 
gathered and suntmarized one semester or year will be used to estimate 
the effectiveness ot the current program and te plan improvements for 
the ney^t semester or year. 



Determining the extent ta Which students learn decision-making 



HkiU8~reRardlng their e^^ 

The task force will 
decision-making skills re 




conduct . 



ipale fo'r'^ratlng students' 
educat Ion and conduct . The 



(Muvldc t^K|)ri 1 tMu 4> itii(l/(»i 1 iirti I uc I inn til dt^ciNion iiuiklliK t (i Htudriilii. 



^ ?: ' LiL* " ' ^ * * c *; X I e ijj^ I o wji i t 1 1 Ht luliMil u t ak» i u I f I i it Ivt ? tor 
phiniHlii^ I luM I jnwt ru rtTuurt 1 proj^t amit n\u\ for aHMUP>lu]| t^Mj)ouM It i 1 T l I y 
loi •wi>l^*Mn#iil lu^ th<tti |)lnnw. 

ItiMUH will l)f iiu'ludt'il In the ))r «M iiig i Ml lug hi a It' In firrurc* 
1 nt ornuiM oil M (itn eiich tt*4ic:het. 

Ah< e*i t fl iiUnj ^ extent to which Httuleuth tak>g i ultlrtttv(|; t oi 

V ^ iJi*lLr i ona i progKiuiH wncll^ for MHH eMai ng i eHpo uHit) 1 \ iiy 

1 n r I mj) 1 t»iut*ut i nn^ ^\5J i p I i>nw ■ 

1 teiUH will he Inc luded in the priM ed Ing hcu le to Hecuro th i H 
i n t oi nuit 1 on from /idvlHDrH. A quOHt loncial re nuiy^he prepared for 
M t u(h'n t H . 

Dot i>imin in^i^ the extent to which atudentH In pairn and Hmall 
Sill * ^U^" take reN£onfllbi 1 tt^ for p lanning and Implementing claBBroom 
jM t IviJ^ loK and fo£ mU nnging t he ir own con dvu i In ji Ho rlal lj^ ap pro ved 
m4inne i « 

The tank forrt* will include iteniH In the prei-eding Hcale to 
secure thin intornmtlon f roi$^'^];,enf;Uttt8 and will Hummarl/.c the reHultu 
for the student H of each K^^^ffif ^ Y ^ A queat iouna i re may ht' 

juepared li>r tUudentw. 

♦ 

Ascertalniuu the exttMit to which Ht videnta- oxerclae Initiative and 

— ^ — ^ ^ — — a.-.— . — ' . . w-r-i. — 

reaponsibl 1 1 ty f or J^overn ing their extracurrlcuiar and atvident 
acti vity programa e ffectively . > . 

I'he taak force will prepare a rating scale to be completed by 
e«ich participating student and the program advisor each semestor. 

Determining the extent of atudent mcmberahip on schooi 
committeesy the value of the student contributionir^ to committee 
f unct lo'ningy and the value of the cotmnittee fP^^vifS^]^^ to the student . 

A task force member will record the number of students on 
committees. Chairpersons of committees will rate the value of the 
f^tudent contributions to the committee and the value of serving on the 
committee to the student. Student committee members will complete the 
same ratings. The chairpersons' and students' ratings will be 
supplied to the task force members. 

Determining the extent to which discipline referrals and 
s uspensions decrease * 

The task ft>rce- members will compare the -^ecords of discipline 
referrals and suspensions for the 3^Gar prior :o implementing the 
Improvement activi t i es and for the first year of implementation. 
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Mir |) I 0mn iig I ttMu I i d niiil pi op it rr iin «niiuit 1 %^yn\ iiitt 1 iiti i fipoi t lot 
irvltfw liy till* t itMk forco, ihm •iluiAt 1 nnii I I iii|yrnv«tii«nt ( onnl 1 1 t^i^ • «iiU 
t he riu 1 rm f Acu 1 1 y . ^ 

Vhm cycltt ul •valuation, gQa|~M«t t iug» planning, Hiul impl«imiut iiig 
lmpcuv«m«nta to atlt|iin tha goall will continua on an annual baali. 
Itirf fact Iva prarttcaa will h# aUmlnatad and artttctlva practicaa will 
hr puilntalnad and at rangthannd . Aa th# ataM cuntinuaa to angagtp in 
thla cycJa of activitlaa and aa mora aophiaticatad ataff davalopmant 
(luulnuaa, the Bchool will Btrangthan Ita Improvamant capability and 
«*xpi*r lt*nca ran^wnl aa a aocial organisation. 

% 

Aid« for Uaing Correlat#d WRISE Materials 



Review the Hot'tlon ol Chapter I In tldfl manual nn wayH of UHlng 
the nmterlal. 

Study eat 1» nynopalH tlmt tolloWh t<>i yiMU (iwn irvlew. 

rresent the HynopHlH ornlly to the Inaervlce group Innnedlately 
« for*' t liey Htudy the material. 



i.XTHOa^HHJKK SYNOPSIS 



A rationale for increasing Htutlent deritiion making, a develop- 
mental progreH^aion in student lleclnian traking, raudela to guide 
decialon making, and programs for teaching students #l«<palon-maklnK 

skills are explained. ^ * 



KILMSTRTP CONTENT SYNOPSIS 



•KAMKS 



introduction to the deve"l opmeqtal sequence in student 
decision making. Students in a course in reading at Steuben 
V Middle %5chool Jn Milwaukee, Wisconsin, are shown choosing 
.raafjeriais "iftad activities in accordance with their interests. 
Stj^ients .i^i^i-^. social studies course at Steuben Middle School 
i activities which suit their 

.ng styles. ^ 

m 




in nriowii in n l ouitficiiM ti wiiri n«i pAicsuin aiiu iiwu imi advlnoi 

<lMl^<lltlg ()U llC>l lutltl r<lu( Ml I^IIM 1 IIIUKIMItl foi WlV lltfMt 

hc»ro«iMt#r. (liooHliig (hr nillf^tf ( luiitrr of rourni^n to hr 
( Ak^n dm liiK m^uIoi hlHh iirliO0l llhiatinloil hy n CtiKfr 
nttuiciut In WyMfiiMl hyilni High Siliool In Mood HIvcm, (Mogon. 

H^' SI ndtMil 1 itrti 1 1 y dr ( 1 m 1 on nuik 1 ^g whlrli jittrrlii I lu- «>nMii< 
Hlndc^nl Ixxly iiad luitiUy of 1 t v 1 nr High S<hool In 1 i v I nr , 
C4^ilu|ula, ill lUu^irat«a. 

10) )()M A Mnimuniy ol i lu* dt^vt^ lopniruta 1 Mcn|UiMn i* In Nindrnt <lcclHlon 
OUtklng 1m |m »wtr*n( **<1 . 

lOT 11/ ( lofilng fr/imcMi und crtidllH. 



Ai!iM()('Aj;s»:rrr (ontkn]" svN()^^;Ls 

*ill>I* A/Srjjjuitnl I: I xpiM 1 rn< oj Si»Md>t'n Mlddlr Scluiol wllh Sluilrnl 
l)4-r I nlon M#iHng" (ilMK: mlnuliMi). 

,jriu* c uri Icnhim coord 1 nal oi nuii Ir/icher f r(»m StiMd)t!n Mljdie 
S( luu»l In Mllwaukft', WlHconnln, dinruiiti Involving Htudentfi In (Um Ih1(mi 
ranking regarding t h#»i r 1 enrni ng act 1 vl 1 1 . Yhe dlBCUsalon roctiRes on 
tearhrr react lonn to rttudi»nt 1t#nlvera#nt «nd on Htudent ri*Hpon« 1 1) 1 1 1 f v 
1 u d4M 1 H 1 on iiuik 1 ng . 

S 1 DK A / Segpient / : Kxper 1 eiicctj ot Wy'Kabt lunlor High School and Ilond 
KlvtM Villley High 'Wliool with Student I)*»c i h I i)n ^iik i ng*' (TIMF: M) 
111 1 nu I ) . 

Iwo I f.u hr fB i I oiu Mood Klver Vallty High School In Hoc^d KlvtM , 
Oregon, dlHcnfiH student involvement In declHlon making In their fichbol 
and explain the cooperative effort of the high achool and Wy'Kawt 
Uniloi High School atalf memherH In preparing ninth grade Htudenta to 
Qiake det inionK nhont their high Bchool education. 

^^'^'ipe nt 1 : '*hxper lences of T rvlne H Igh Schoo 1 w 1 1 ii Student 
fh'Flsion Making" (Tlf^V.: 10 mlnutea). 

A (oiinselor^ and a teacher from Irvine High School in Irvine, 
Calllornla, discuss rttudent Involvement in decision making at the 
'individual and Hcru)ol levels. Studeitt readiness to accept 
dec I s i un-raak ing t espons Ih 11 1 1 1 en \h stressed. 



Two I rm hit!* f rir>m CrttnfbutK Htgli Stluiol lii CtMln rhii r h , Wlmtiimln 
iitiil I hr riituldnt inv(»l vomrnt in phiiuHuH Ihrli t>wn iiullvldunl 




Chapter 7 

EVALUATION AND IMPROVEMENT STRATEGIES 

Herbert J. Klausmeier - ' ^ 

Some schools are not using, their test data and other available 
Information to improve education in their schools. However, other 
schools are securing higher educational achievement and other desired 
student outcomes from year to year by using their evaluation data to 
improve their educative processes. They arrange for the data to be 
gathered, analyzed, and summarized systematically and for the results 
to be interpreted to the teachers and other users of the information. 

The general strategy for using evaluative information to improve 
the school's effectiveness has the following steps: 

1. Identify the area(s) to be evaluated. 

2. Develop a^plan for carrying out the evaluation activities for 
each area. >^ 

3. Gather, summarize, and interpret the first-year data and 
evaluate the selected area. ) 

4. Based on the results, set a goal to maititain a high level of 
performance or to raise a level that is lower than^desired. 
Plan related improvement activities to attain the goal. 
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Carry out the improvement activities. Monitor progress, 
(lather and summarize ^the evaluative information. Determine 
^ the extent to which the goal waa attained. 

f ) . Repeat the cycle. ^ 

Information Is gathered on a systematic basis from year*' to y^ear 
in order to implement the preceding general strategy. A recommended 
program of testing and other Information gathering follows: 

1. Teacher-constructed paper-and-pencil tests, performance 
tests, work samples, and observations for measuring student 

' progress during the course and final achievement at the end 
of the course . 

2. Standardized achievement tests in the academic subjects 
administered at' least in every other grade in either the f^ll 
or the spring. 

Criterion-referenced tests including minimum competency tests 
in various skill areas administered in the fall and spring of 
each grade. 

4. Grade point average/in each subject for each student and for 
the composite group of students of each grade. 

•S, A mental ability tefet in the first grade of the school, 
preferably at the same time that the first standardized 
achievement testing is done. ^ 

6. Other measures of student outcomes in the^ cognitive domain, ^ 
e.g., creativity, writing skills, thinking skills, etc., as^ 
desired by the school . 

7. Average daily attendance (annual) - 

8. ^ Incidence of discipline referrals (annual). , . 

9. Incidence of suspensions (annual). r 
10. Incidence of dropouts (annual.). 

.11. An inventory of student learning styles administered at least 
once during the middle school years and once^ during the high 
school years. 

t 

12. An inventory or questionnaire to secure student opinion 
regarding learning, pchool, teachers, peers, and other 
elements of 'schooling, administered at least once during the 
middle school years and Snce during the high school years. 

13. A student self-concept inventory administered at least once 
during the middle school years and once during the high 
school years, v " . _ 
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14. .Opinions of teachers » students, and parents an necessary to 
evaluate a if'elected area* 

The preceding kinds of Iniormatlon may be used in the evaluation 
of most ot tlie design components described in this miinual. However, 
no Infonnation should be gathered that is not used to facilitate 
studenty learning, to implement the Improvement strategies, or to 
i»oro3w some other component of the design* 

Til this regard informAl evaluation that Is conducted without 
p.atherlng and analyzing quantitative information Is not to be 
overlooked. For example, the English teachers getting together at the 
end of the first grading period to share their opinions regarding how 
well their courses are meeting the educational needs of the students 
can be as useful as studying the students' test scores and letter 
grades insofar as Improving English instruction is concerned. 
Similarly, the social studies teacher may use part of the last class 
of the grading period or semester to secure each student's opinion of 
how worthwhile or how appropriate the course was for him or her. 

This chapter focuses, on using evaluative information to implement 
the goal-sett ing , strategy for groups of students, such as those of a 
particular grade. Implementing this goal-setting strategy requires 
less Change in most. schools than does the implementation of either 
individual educational programming (Chapter 2) or individual 
instructional programming (Chapter 3). 

The comprehensive and enabling objectives of the design, 
preplanning activities, a prototypi^s^ plan, and suggestions for using 
nhe correlated WRISE material follow. Chapter 1 gives information^ 
that. is essential for using the ideas in this chapter. One important 
consi(Je'ration is that each school is a unique culture ^and accordingly 
must adapt the ideas to fit its situation. 



Design Objectives 

' ■ ' 

Comprehensive Objective : 

The individual student's progress toward attaining his/her course 
objectives, the student's instructional program in each course, the 
student's total educational program, and the school's total 
educational program are evaluated systematically; and the results of 
\he evaluation are used in improving the educative processes of the 
school. 

V 
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Ill uHtrntlve EnablinR Objectives ; 

Appropriate meaBurement and evaluation te^mlqueB ar^ used: 

To evaluate each studeut ' k progrenB toward attaining IiIh or 
lu»r ^learning goals in eacli course. 

To evaluate each student's instructional prograp in ^ch 
course. • ' / 

To evaluate «ach wtudent's educational prWram each aemester 
In terms ojF the student ' f|l attainment of his orjher goals, and in 
terms of tho^ appropriateness and value of the pVogram for the ^ 
student . / 

To evaluat^e HdCh student's total educational program for the 
complete sch^olj leVel, i%e,, middle school, high school. 



To evaluate elements of the school's total educational 
program. 

The results oi the evaluation oi each student's educational program 
each semester are used, primarily by teachers and students : 

To set a goal for improving the student's program the 
following semester. ♦ 

The resuLts of the evaluation of the school's total educational 
program are used by teachers and other school staff : 

To set goals to be attained annually for composite groups of 
students, such as those of a particular grade in school or those 
taught by a teaching team. 

To evaluate or m^^^su^e each group's attainment of the goals. 

The results of all evaluation activities are used by teachers and 
other school staff ; 

To improve the curricul^» instruction, and o'ther elements 
of the school's educational program. 

To improve the school' s 'advising, organizational, and 
.administrative structures and processes. - 

The preceding comprehensive and enabling objectives indicat^the 
purposes and xmes of the school's evaluation activities. Later in 
this chapter, improvement goals are ^ted in terms of student 
outcomes that follow from more effective use of eva4uative Results* 
These goals do not pertain directly to the evaluation flfrocesses. 
' Rather, the evaluation processes are clarified in the textbook and the 
correlated filmstrip and school experiences audiocassette . 
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^ ■ Preplanning Activities 

Th|Hict Ivlt ioB aHBunie that the ncliool Uhh not cHt ah l^nhecl n 
Ht:hc)t>Jwlae improvement c.oramittee. Th^retore, the principal e3yerClBt!*s 
much Initiative throughout the preplanning phase. 



<^eci 



The principal, after ^ecurlng central office dnd board support to 
proceed with preplanning activities, maktfs a coomitinent (a) to lead 
the improvement ol the school'B practiceh with respect to evaluation 
or (h) to. delegate th^ Leadership to another memhcr of the achool 
staff. . • 

riie principal involves kay faculty members In aBsesaing the 
school's current evaluation practices and In Identifying areas of 
pt)H.s1ble improvement. j 

The principal, along with interested statt^ taxs^P'^taBk force on 
evaluation that Inclines the principal *or pther inembe^d'' of the 
administrative t^am, a counselor and/or a l^fearntng coordinator, and 
representative teachets. The task force also^^cpnsiders ^whi^n to ^ 
involve students and parents. 

All members of the task force gain a complete understanding of 
!*^the WRTSE concepts and practices related to evaluation. The task * 
force as a group: 

Views and discusses the filmstrip, "Evaluating Student 
[.earning and Educational Progxiams in Secondary^ Schools." 

' Listens to and discusses relevant sections of the 

audioca^sette, "Experiences of a Middle School and a Senior High 
, School with Evaluating Student Learning and Educational- 
f IVograms." 

Studies textbook Chapter 3, "Evaluation and Improvement 
Strategies." ^ " 

Studies the filmstrip and other correlated materials related 
to individual educational programming , individlial instructional 
prqgraimning, and cui/ricular arrangements. ^ ■ 

The task force >isits schoofs that have/effective evaluation 
practices, confers with other schools b^ phcfne an<^ mail, and secures 
measurement instruments, test manuals, and other printed material 
^dealing with evaluating student learning atid educational programs. 

The task force,* with input to and from the/f acuity, informally 
assesses their school's present; situation, identifies possible 
improvements in evaluation practices, and possible means of 
impMtanenting the improvements* The task force determines the 
ins«iinrlce;^ducation thai:' will be needed attd whether it will be^ 



t onthicttMl/hy rho local hcIiooI Htail oi Hecurod h ^H-extoi^ia I 
'source. 4^ 

n^Aoat ol preparing for. imp len^ntHjJR . and confln^l^ the 

T/isV force^ineniherB couter with diiUrict oll lfS^alfl. I)l8trl?'t oMIcIhU 
indicate 'thjp ^Ifitrlct'n pr^^ranimat; IV A«d financial suppofO ol the 
pi ogranr. • .^'"^^ ' ' 

^ ^mmary 6\ a Protot^pic Plarf 

" 1 TitfejAl Program) I ^ - . i/. / 

ImpruVera*?it of^ F,va lufit ion and Kclate.l Conl-Sett'tTtg rr.ir^lceK,. 

. • J ' ' N ■ 

' 2 Percent of Student? and GradesJivolved 

" ' ^ 

One-hupdrefl. percentyof the student s ot a middle school, Junior 
high school! oi- higK school and bne or raor;e currlcular areas. Some 
schools start wl^h th^ students of the teachers who pilot tije 
pr^al-set ting, Btra^egy. 

1-3 Persons Who Will Pl^n. Coordinate and Evaluate the Program j 

^A tclsk force grv *ipproving evaluation and goal setting, consisting 
ot th«?' principal arid other members \>f the administrative t^m. a 
learning coordinator / a guidance counselor, and a teacher from each 
sub )ect f leld. , < , . \ 

4. Perkons Who Will Implerhent the Program ' 

All teachers. ^ * 

5. Time Schedule ^ J 

The task torce will pr^'pa^e a time schedule (or platming system 
such as PERT) to facilitate the wise use of staff time. t\communflcate 
expectations, and to monitor progress. The beginning and et^^ding of ^ 
some phases of the improvement process wiU overlap, e.g,, sbsae 
^eparatory activities will be started before the planning proce^&-4^_ 
compie t ed . I 
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I S tarting Date Ending Date 



Preplanning Act^vltlea 
rianning ' 
I'reparnt ory Act iv i t le^J 
Ha He I Ine-Year Kvhhuj 



Klmt-Year Implementat 

Kvaluatlon ot l-lrHt-Year 
rraplementnt Ion 

Ro f jiiement /Rt-newn 1 

6 Budget 



\ 



The task force will make a thoiough cpst an^lysis^ and vi 11 
prepare a l^iidget for each phase of the impi:ov«m<nt proce,»a. Staff 
time and monies currently allocataed to le8# crlfij^cal attlvltles will 
be allocated to the improvement atltivities. DlBtJrict finding will be 
securecl to assure that the progi^^b wil 1 be pla^ntt and implemented 
properly in the first year and that it will not curtal led or 
discontinued during the second yeax^r thereafte\. for lack of funding. 



Budget for Each Phase 



0 Prepara- 
Planning t ion 



tirst-^Year 
Implempn-^ Refineniemt/ 
tat ion. Renewal , 



Substitute teachers 

Summer employment 

(Consul tant s 

Workshops, seminars, 
etc . 

Materials, tests, 
etc. * 

Travel ' 

Other 




T 



7. jmprovem^ Goals ^ / V 

Coals afmi evaluat io\i^-procedures pertaining to the implementation 

of the individual €j)Kicat ional progtafimlng strategy and Jthe 
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' iiifit rqc t loiuil prograimnliig HtraK-gy vtri* prewtMit I'ci In CluiptiTH } and* 1 
ot tliU manual. Here gt-nt-rftl gnalw wind I 1 luHt i at i ve pe i f (M raiun c h<>*4 > " 
iiif glvfii that art* re luted to (a) the Imp li*rof?ntat Ion t)i thr 
••vahiat l^i-ba«ed goa I --tt«tl Ing Ht rategy for group* ol iitiideneH and (h) 
t 1h' iraprojMemvnt o! meaHUi^inent toola and evaluation prtxrHaen. A 
fuhobi might aiM otiier geniTMl and pet f Ormance goA I h . 

V 

Crm* r^fi I >()oii I : 

r 

High achievement ot the, comp(Miite group ol fitucients ol ijach grade 
In tlu' Muhject tti?UlH toi which goala are net will be miiintained and . 
low .ichlevement will he raiaeci. 

■^ 

Per t ormance (loa I h : 

— — — . — — 

Ihe mean achievement ol Crade jO In Knx;lifil> ^>^> meastired by a 
standardized Kngllwh achievement Lest will e(|ual or exceed the 
/ /Ot h pe rcen t lie. 

Ninety percent or-more ot the (irade 10 clarfr. will pas^^Lhe 
^' nil n imum competency tesL In Kng I Ish . 

; / The grade point average ol the Ciade 10 ( lass in hng^nh 

J will be tit or above '\ ,'2 , % ^ 

c;^ ne ra 1 '(ioa 1 : 

High student pertormance related to creativity, thinking skills, 
and other student outcomes In the cognitive domain lor which goals are 
sit tor groups ol . students will he maintained and low performances 
wl 1 1 b^^ raised. 

Pert ormance (.oal s : 

The mean creativity rat Ing ,of ' the Crade b students as 
measured by a creativity test will equal or exceed 3.2 on A.O 
s c a 1 e . 

Forty percent or more of the Grade 10 students will pass the 
college preparatory test of writing skills. 

(i eneral Coal : 

Student attitudes toward schooling, student se Lf -concept s , and 
other desired outcomes in the affective domain for which goals are set 
will remain positive or become more positive. 

Performance Coals : 

The mean attitude ratings of Che Crade 7 students toward 
learning, school authf^rlty and control, peers, and teachers as 
measured by an attitude inventory will equal or exceed 3. A on a 
.4.0 scale . ^ 




Th« m«iiu arademlr He 1 1 -rconrept rut Ihk of the (iiaije 11 
*tttul(TntM iiM iiir^iMii 1 liy II N«* 1 1 ^-concept Invitntory wl I ^ r(|iui 1 <»i 



i »vne i n 1 (*<)A I : t 

Av(MnK<' <liilly ntttMulmuV t4IJ 1 liu reiiHr iiiwl dlHt tpltnt* roftMinli., 
tiuMpenH 1 OHM , 4111(1 the dropout rate will (le(r(*itHc* nt\ lm|)r()V(*in(Mit ((on 1 h 
iire fu»t pertiilnlng to t htvtie areaM> 

TiM f oinuiiu'e (ioala: 



The 
<M|un 1 or 


;i VI' rage da 1 1 y a t t eiidaiu e of t he Cradi* H 
exceed percent . 


u{ iideiit H 


wf 1 1 
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t 1 (Mil 100 


mimher ot (irade 1^ dlHcIpMiie referraln 
t^o H\) OS leHH!f 


will dec 


reane 


The 
(ice r If a HC 


perrentage of dropoiitfl in Cradea 10, 11 
from five to four percent or lesB. 


» and 1 2 


will 


.il Coal : 









Ktfective measurement toolR>and evaluation proceflflea will he 
maintained and ineffective tools and proceases will be replac^. 

/' 

Peri ormance (;oal^ : 

Five itema will be added to the performance test in writing 
^ Hkl.11^ to increase the accuracy of the test. 

The results of the minimum competency testing wlli be made 
avn liable the^f i rst day after the test is administered. 

4 

8 Preparatory Activities 

rea(hlng scheciules and other lime commitments cyf the task force 
inerahers will he arranged so that they can meet at regularly scheduled 
t Imes » 

The task force will gain f acul ty commitment to improving 
evaluation practices. . 

The task force will aid the teachers Iri extending their 
understanding of the evaluation, goal-aettlng^, planning, and 
implementation sequence by leading the s^udy of part or all of the 
correlated WRISE materials on evaluation, individual instructional 
programming , individual educational,^ programming^ and curr Icular 
arrangements that the task force used earlier as a preplanning 
activity; by arranging for school visits, consultants, etjkj^ and by 
examining evaluation materials used In other schools. 

Wlth^ respect to each area to be evaluated, tl^e task force with 



I nptit 1 I om t t5rtrh«jji h : 



Will MlMM i t V I MtiMlriitM, Iraclu'iM, mil> ] «M t tlfldr., aii<! 
nfhiM airuH to hr iiK luded. 

Will liullriit*» t I nin Whom I lu* I'valiuUioii i n 1 o i nwi f i (Mi wiM hr 
ohtaiiuMi; •••K*. Mtml*»utH, liMnluMfi, pairiilii. 

Will ln(li(at«» what will he meaMuitMl; ««.k-. ftiuiiMit 
ai h iiv«Mn«Mit . HtudiMit attitudrfi, thinkiii^; fikillfi, UaiiiitiK ntvl<'ii, 
ti'/iil)iM opinion, pjutMit opinion, f*t('. 

Will f;p«M Itv how t lu' ri'anltfi of t hr miwiMni iMiiiMi i and 
<'valnat Ion wl I 1 hr iinrd. 

Will idrntltv tyhv IntoiraatloM Kaining tc)oh: ^nul proti'dnrrn 
.iliradv In lUir hy I h«' arhool t1\at will nniMi lo attain m^cU 

una I ; r . g . , r enchcr- I oiiflt rn« t <»d pape r and peiu 11 t rnt h , 
I I i trr lon-rt»f rreiiced p<M f orraaiui- tratH, work' aarap 1 eH , 
atiindardtzcd achievement teMts, puhll8h|?d altitude and 
Me 1 t -roncep t Inventor I eB, etc. 

Will Idenlitv and cotistiint oi pnKlwiae ot hei neetled 
Lnt ormat ion-gaining Inatrumenis and procedureH. 

Will deteriniiu- the lime sihedule tor fuMiirlng ihe 
1 n t ormat i on f roin studenl s , t eachers , parent h , and hern . 

Ihe preparatorv artivlttes will he arranged so that the teachers 
, .in paiti(Lpate In the activities indlvldnallv. In groiipa, and/oi as ^ 
r I >{ a 1 g roup . - ^ * - — 

The task tor(x» will , Invite fitndents and parents to participate in 
I ( levant preparatory a( t Iv It ten. 

9 First Year Implementation and Monitoring 

ihe classes of teachers will be arranged so that teachers with 
mutual interests can meet at a regularly scheduled time to plan^and 
discuss their activities and to increase their competence in 
evaluation and goal setting. 

A task force member will summarize the coi^puter printout of the 
•Uandardized test results in the academic subjects and will report the 
mean or average achievement of the students in each grade for which 
scores are available. Task force members will interpret this 
information to the relevant staff. The information will be used in 
sotting performance goals and in planning related improvements for 
eacM^^Ject area tested. (If mental ability scores are available, 
tTr^^^Hl mental ability of the students of each grade will be compared 
with^Keir mean achievement in each subject field to identify the 
snbiect fields in which the mean achievement is above, below, or at 
the same level as the mean mental: ability.) 

A task force member will summarize tpe results ol minimum 
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comprt iMuv tr*Hlfci <i<linl n I Nl iM (mI in r^u li mil))r<t, Ihr Information will 
tl»» fitimm/ii I / imI , I lit I* I |) I iM t^il , nn<1 iuumI In n nw»nu*'i .Muil^muui to that toi 
tin* M t andfi I «1 1 / imI ricli Itwrnirnt tiMitf. . 

A X hhV t«)i(c» m<*mlYc 1 1 I Humm/iil/c nin^*^ I nt «m pi rl 1 nl oi nui i I on 
1 ' *^ 1 i^K K>^>'J** point ;iv»M ;in<l otIitM I nd I < ii t o t r. ot Mtinli*nt oniimuffi 

I n \ii iii/iiu)ft iiiutlop.onM to ilwit f oi till* Mt /iiuliii <l I /«mI :ii h U* vrmi'U ( io'*ifv. 

A f/oik 1 OI ( <• iiu'inlxi will ritiniinail/i* Inloimatlon r<>^,ni(l|n^ 
M t I iMuhuH , (1 1 fit I p ! I nt* i«*t«Ti/ilM, fMi.spiMUi I onM » and diopoutH. Wxit* 
i nl OI niiii Ion . /ir^ I lu» pr^Tfding, will he nned \i\ Hi'trtn^ R(»alH nnti 
pl.-nuiln^ re I /u I'd I mp r ovntuMit m . 

Im< h .idvlMiH will innlnt.iln I h«' ijsr of rMrillvr rvji 1 lui t I on 
p»'»»tl'«*?» ^nid/oi will drvi'lop rinil MHr lnip!ov<»d pi m( tiros In «»va lu.it tng 
r.o h .idv<»uT*»i «Mhu /it I ona I j)ro^,rani iwo h ^i^'mt•^^t <m , Oi^'i* (!luipi«T I oi 
' >H t liri I n f o MTwi t I oi^ on ••va 1 u.i t I n>< ytiidonts' fdm .i l I otui 1 pro^ianiH,) » 

laih to/nluT will maintain Iho usr ol nll<Mtlvo evaluation 
pi act icfs aud/(U will devt»l()p and uti** Improved piactlceN to aMHeHiH 
•t ndiMit p!t)xreHH toward attaining t ourne objectives. At the end ot 
I hr *iMM .Mr , t h«* t«*auhiMH will cvaliiati* t lir a pp rop i 1 n t enen h o\ the 
i Mfil I n< t !<>na I piogiain ol ea<'h fttudent. {V^vr ('hapt«M \ toi fuithn 
intormatlon on ^eva 1 n.i t I on ol wtvidentH* 1 ns t r iic t 1 ona I pro^raaiH,) 

Iho .t .ink lt>r<t' will continue the uhv ot ^-ffectlve meaHurement 
1 n s t ! umen I .ind i-va 1 \i. 1 1 1 on pro( efiH<','s and/or will Ideruily and dev«*lop 
('the!*; r<) ovaluate elt^nients of the fuhool's total ediuatlonfll pro^iani. 
The t .isk 1 ore e will gather and sunim.ul/e t lu» Information to evaluate 
t ho element iluilnj^ the l urrent v«*Hi iUui to Het goals an<l plan relate*! 
1 nip! i^remen I s \ o\ the ensuing, year. 

In roinuMtion with monltoilny. Iirst-y«*ar I inp 1 enien t a t i on , , a task 
I ( r inemhtM who Is no r -re spon H 1 h 1 e tor evaluating teacher performance 
will (.iriv out activitieR siirh as oh serving* t be teacher's eva J nation 
practito' » examining; the tests and other measurement devices the 
t eaxdior roust im ts, examining grade.^^ asslgnerl to students, and 
<d^ serving; ^roup meetin^^s of t(»acheis \nr the jnirpose of aiding the 
teachers .it tain their Improvement gcvils re lathed to evaluation. If a 
teachiM is experiencing difflciiltv and desires assistance, the task 
force members ouiv provide it directly ni have other school or distrl<M 
poisons pi < i ^ic It. 

I ho t oac hiM s will conmumicate r he i r progress- ;uHi {(nicerns to a 
•ic s i gna t ed task force member, 

f'.irents .uui stiideiUs will (ommunlcate their c cncerns regarding 
th» evaluation ol stiident j^rogress to the t cache i and then with the 
t ea< luM !<> a designated task tOrce member, 

10 bvaluatfon 

Ihe purpose (>r the evaluation activities that follow Is scjlely to 
improve evahiation practices not to arrive at judgments that influence 
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tiMMlirrH' HrtlnrlrM or )i>l> Hrrurllv In #iny way. An o rd t I v . 

t»nr oi mint* I Mttk l(»i»f memherr* wlu) mr uol i «iHpi>!i« lb 1 r loi «sv4luiitluK 

triitluiH* pet f 01 nwtiu f»rt will i (M»ia I n<i t t hr 41 I I v ! I I ts n . 

Yhv TnHk ((Mn- will Mwiifr.h I hr nnnbllUy Atu\ r L ! f t I 1 vrnrnh ut i)w 
nirnrtui fmrnl InMlfumiMUN Aiui evrtlunfldii procfrtHru unviI ihirlnR thr flrnf 
vr.'ii .Mwi will iirif Mh; irwiillfi of I lif rtKKPHMim-iM w In Impicvlnic Mu- 
I iHit I umt-nl M i\iu\ |»!o(rn«iMi In I Im* *m>muIuk y«»«i. ^'^'i «• Jtiimp 1 r , l In- 
uf.iililllly i>t *Mi InrMnimrnl t»» miMiHUir rducnf.l (mii 1 «( h Irvrmrnt . nM(\\ nr. 
,1 fiMiiulj! il I /.»mI tiMit, |>iil> 1 I Hhrcl » I 1 I lon-t i-l i-rrncfd li-til, ni 11 
triuluM ( i»niil rn( I ud I i* m I will hv n r*t ri I n Inrd pilmiirlly by (a) 
iXitrotnl n>i liow miu h It tohiti In liiimri o! HtudenI l imr 

II I fiM <il Ion nnd In Mm inn o! c 1 1 luM pUKhrtKi- 01 » ( »n h I 1 u( M i)n , 
.idmlnlsl ! Ion. nnd firoilnn, nnd ( l» ) MuhImm oplnhui ol Itn nnnM i H v - 
Mn' 1-1 I I vrni*M«; n| /m rt r li I r V i-mrn I trnl will br /I'lMrHnril l>V 
it at 1 ?il i I ii I 1 V dftrimlnlnK > ^ ii((u!n(Y In nit-.i mu r I wb<il wjim inlrndrd 
r.'^hr ini-iiNUMMl .ind by rircnilnK t br epInlonM ot tiNicbrrH an t<. wbrtbfr 
t 1 nf^t Miini-nt m«Mifini«*d wbiil t b«*v tnuj^bt. 

rbo i» M t I viMifHN ol .in rvnlnatlon proirrui, mob /in minimum 
.oiHn-tiMuv testing, will bf «HHeMrtiMi by determininK t be extent to 
wljii li t bf ' minimum (omprttMu y ti ntinK pii^gmm wert* 

Mhii'ved ni\i\ ;»lHi> iiwrer t II In Inn pi>NrillMr uninlt^ndtM! it*iniltri. 

The rvahnition i i\tiV f orriN ( i>ord Inat 01 will prrp.wr an aninui 1 
rrport toi review by thr task ionv on evaluation, the edutational 
i tiipr ovemt'Ut <ommittee, and the i-ntlr<» farulty, 

1 h e r e port will be prepared in such m manner that lesul tH t\^HUH^ 
l>r I e bTTttT t o i nd i v i dViTTl jsrudent s n^^^^^ 

1 1 J^eftnement/Ren^wal 

cyili^ ol I'valuation, i " w^' « ^ * . plrttnilnx. ^»>»d Iraplemontlng 

1 npr '>vement^, to attain the goals will continue (^n an annual baslfi. 
ltH'fte(rlve evaluation prartlres will be eliminated and ettective 
p,.i(tlr,-. will he maintained and Nt rengt hened . Ah the Btalf ((^tinues 
r.> i-ngagi* in this lyoli* of ' i\c t i v i t 1 e s and aa more soph i Ht 1 ca I ed Htaff 
.Irve liipment ((uitlnneH, the Hcho«»l will strengthen Its Improvement 
(ap/ihllltv and will experience renewal as a social organisation. 



Aids for Using Correlated WRISE Materials 

Kt'vlew the srrflon of Chapter 1 In this manual <in way*; ot using 
I I f t *M i a 1 . 

^t^Idv tM(h svnopMis that nWlows tor your own review. 

[ r.'sent the svnopsiH orallv to tho Inservire gi^ up lmmedlat*»lv 
l»'l(rc rtu-v study t he m^i t e r i a 1 . 



TEXTBOOK CHAPTER Synopsis ♦ 

Ifk. ■ Evaluation^ strategies are presented for making decisions* 
re.^rding each student's instructional program In each .course, each 
§tude|it's total educational program of couri^, and the school's 
g^)al-8ett1afe for groups of students. Information is provided 
pertaining to the <?im±ng and purposes 'of evaluation activities and 
kinds of measurement devices and procedures that are used in 
evaluation. Examples of middle school and high school evaluation are 
presented to clarify the, appropriate use of evaluation information. 



FILMSTRIP CONTENT SYNOPSIS 
FRAMES 



1-29 Strategies for secondary schools to evaluate each student's 
' progress in course work, each student's individual 
educational program, and the school's educational program are 
introduced. At Steuben Middle School in Milwaukee, 
V/isconsin, teachers are shown using work samples, written 
tests, observation techniques, and performance tests to 
assess student attainment of objectives. 

30--53 Steuben's strategy for evaluating the educational program of 
each student, the total educational program of the composite 
group of students in each Instruction and Advisory Unit, and 
the composite group enrolled in each Grade 6, Grade 7, and 
Grade 8 is presented. 

54-75 The process used by teams of teachers at Steuben to analyze 
and interpret the result^ of standardized and locally- 
constructed tests is depicted, 

76-109 An alternative educational arrangement. Progress in 

Alternative ^Continuous Education (PACE), at Cedarburg High 
School, Cedarburg, Wisconsin, and the evaluation strategy 
employed by the staff of this alternative are presented. A 
Grade* 10 PACE team is shown monitoring a student's progress 
and evaluating elements of the total program of their 
composite group of students. 

110-124 Summary of evaluation strategies presented in the filmstrip, 

125-127 Closing frames and credits. 



AUDIOCASSETTE CONTENT SYNOPSIS 

SIDE A : "Experiences of a Middle School with Evaluating Student 
Learning and Educational Programs" (TIME: 11 minutes). 
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The cunriculum ^coordinator and the reading specialist from 
Steuben Middle School in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, discuss strategies tc 
evaluate each student ' s progress in each course^ each student's 
individual. e&icktional program, and the school's total educational 
program. ' 

SIDE B: "Experiences of a High School with Evaluating Student 
Learning and Educational Programs" (TIME: 12 minutes). 

A business education teacher who is alsdjfcoordlnator of the^ 
Progress in Alternative Continuous EducatlonWACE) alternative and 
mathematics teacher who serves as a teacher advisor from Cedarburg 
High School in Cedarburg, Wisconsin discuss the evaluation design u 
by afademlc teams in the PACE alternative. 
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' Chapter 8 

ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS AND PROCESSES 

John C. Daresh and Herbert J. Klausmeier 

Many secondary schools have sogjti^i sticated administrative ^ 
arrangements that involve all members of the administrative team, the 
counselors, and some of the teachers in cooperative planning and 
shared decision making. However, scarcely any schools have included 
improving education from year to year as a responsibility of the 
school. Accordingly, the schools have no admiTiist rat ive arrangement 
for assuring that any improvement is attempted. In fact, in the large 
majority of schools the faculty, students, and parents are unaware as 
to whether their school's educative processes improve, remain stable, 
or deteriorate from year to year. 

Although lack of systematic improvement is widespread, some 
schools do have administrative arrangements that are ditected 
specifically toward educational improvement.^ One or more groups, with 
input from the faculty, proceed as follows. They identify and 
prioritize needs for improvement on and annual basis. They set 
measurable go^ls to attain each year and develop a plan to attain each 
goal. They monitor progress toward attaining the goal during the year 
and evaluate the extent to which the goal was attained at the close of 
the school year. As the staff engages in these processes from year to 
year, it develops its own capability for continually improving the 
education of its students. Although calling on external consultants 
for assistance at times, the staff increasingly becomes able to 
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develop its own means for improving the education of its students. As 
It develops this increasing capability, it also becomes a 
self -renewing organization. 

Schools that, function in this manner have clearly delineated 
arrangements for the administration of the school-^ s improvement 
process. Leadership anjl coordination of the following five-phases of 
the improvement process are provided: 

Phase I: Awareness of improvement concepts and practices, 
assessment of the school's improvement needs, assessment of staff 
readiness to begin needed programs, and school and district commitment 
I t) start to plan . ^ ^ 

Phase 2: Planning the improvement program, including setting 
realistic, measurable goals and identifying means of attaining them. 

Phase 3: Preparation, including inservice education, if , 
necessary, to start the progi?am. , i 

Phase 4: First-^year implementation, monitoring, and evaluation. 
Phase 5: Refinement and renewal. 

In Chapter 1 of this manual, the principal's l<Jijift^le in starting 
, the improvement process was described. Among other^Kvities , the 

principal, with input from the faculty, organizes the school's initial 
■ improvement groups. These groups are the key elements of the school's 
administrative arrangements for educational improvement. These groups 
* may be existing committees or councils that add educational 

improvement to their other activities or they may be newly formed 
groups. Although these groups focus part or all of their effort on 
Improvement, they are an integral part of the school *s total 
administrative organization, not a separated element of it. 
Similarly, shared decision making and cooperative planning are called 
for not only related to the administration of the school's improvement 
activities but also related to all programs. These ideas are 
clarified in the comprehensive and enabling objectives of the design 
that follow. 



Design Objectives \^ 



Comprehensive Objective : 

The school's administrative arrangements provide for cooperative 
planning and shared decision making by the persons responsible for 
implementing the plans and decisions that are made, mainly 
administrators, counselors, teachers, and students. 
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Illustrative Enabling Objectives ; 
The a^chool: 

Is organized Into administrative units, e^ich of .which has no 
more than 500 students. 

Has one or n^ore Committees, composed of representatives of 
the administrative team, counselors, teachers, students, and 
^ parents that make decisions and formula^te plans regarding the 
school's curriculum, Instruction, advising, evaluation, 
organization, and staffing. 

An Educational Improvement Coimnlttee, or other committee or council 
that has representatives of the administrative team, curriculum 
coordinators, counselors, and teachers:' 

Plans the school's educational Improvement activities Vith 
Input from the total faculty. 

* ♦ 

Students, parents, and other citizens: 

Participate In meetings of the Educational Improvement . 
Committee when matters of concern to them are on the agenda. 

Serve as regular members of the Educational Improvement 
Committee - ' 

One or more district committees, composed of the district 
administrator, representative principals, curriculum coordinators, 
counselors, teachers, students, parents, and other citizens: 

Coordinate ^he Improvement activities of the district, 
taking into account district policies^nd state requirements. 

Secure district and other specialists for consultation 
regarding improvement activities. 

The principal provides leadership and, with ^appropriate involvement of 
members of the Educational Improvement Committee and the school staff: 

Establishes policies and procedures that facilitate the 
school's educational improvement efforts. 

^ Coordinates the use of facilities, materials, equipment, 

supplies , and other resources. 

Provides time, space, and other physical arrangements that 
are needed for teaching teams, school committees, and other 
groups to meet and conduct their business ^ring the school day. 

Establishes , effective two-way communication among 
administrators, othe-r staff, teachers, and students; and between 
the school and parents and citizens of the community. > 
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Participates as a member of district committees. 

Transmits information to and from district' committees. 

Attempts to *have implemented the decision^^lnade by dlstricjt • 
committees. \ s 

Preplanning activit^its, a prototyplc plan for improving J 
administrative arrangement's for shared decision making, and ' ^ 

suggestions for using the WRISE material in an inservice program 
follow. Chapter 1 provides the background information that is 
essential for the effective use of the ideas in this chapter. A most 
important consideration is that since each school has its own unique ^ ^ 
culture, it must adapt tlje ideas presented in this chapter to fit its ' 
own situation: 



Preplanning Activities 



The activities that follow assume that the school has not 
established a scl^oolwide improvement conmiittee or a schoolwide 
Improvement progrlsim. ^ ' 

The pr/Lncipal gains an overview of WRISE, becoming aware of its 
^issumptions , goals, and possibilities for adaptation and 
implementwation . 

The principal, after securing central office and school board 
support to proceed with preplanning activities, makes a commitment to 
establish administrative arrangements that *Vill assure effective 
leadership and coordination of the five-phase improvl&ment process on a 
sohoolwide basis and also of each specific improvement program, such 
as those indicated in the other chapters of this^manual. 

The principal, along with interested counselors, teachers, and 
parents, forms a task force on administrative arrangements. The task 
force includes the principal and the other members of the 
administrative team, a counselor and/or a learning coordinator, and 
representative teachers. The task force also considers when to 
involve students and parents. 

All members of the task forCe gain a complete understanding of 
the WRISE concepts and practices related to cooperative planning and 
shared decision making. The task force aa^ a group: v. 

Views and discusses the films trip, "Administrative 
Arrangements for Shared Decision Making in Secondary Schools." 

Listens to and discusses relevant sections of the , 
audiocassette , "Experiences of a Middle School and Two Senior 
High Schools with Administrative Arrangements for Shared Decision 
Making." 
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Reads textbook Chapter 8, '^Administrative Arrangements and 
Processes. " 

■i ^ • . ' 

Gaijis an overview of all the, other WRISR components by 
viewing 'tl^e other nljMi filmfitrips and surveyng all other 
chapters of the textbook and this ouinual , * 

the task force, with input to and from the faculty, informally 
assesses their school ' s present administrative arrangements , 
identifies an arrangement whereby responsibility for leading, and 
coordinating the school's improvement afctivities will betassumed, 
outlines poss'ibilities for making the arrangement operational, and 
determines the kind of inservice education that will be neede<d. 

The task force estimates the costs of preparing for and* making 
the administrative arrangements oper5^tional . Task force members 
confer with district officials who indicate the district's support of 
the program. 



Summary of a Proiotypic Plan 



1 . Title of Program ^ 

Administrative Arrangements for Educational Improvement. 

2. Percent of Students and Grades Involved 

One-hundred percent of the staff and student body of the school 
will be affected directly or indirectly by the school's administrative 
arrangements for educational improvement. The faculty most directly 
affected will be those who lead and coordinate the five-phase 
improvement process and those who lead, coordinate, and implement^ 
specific improvement programs. Students who participate as members of 
Improvement committees and those who participate in improvement 
activities will be more directly involved than other students. 

3. Persons VVho Will Plan, Coordinate and Evaluate the Program 

A task force on administrative arrangements for educational 
improvement. 

4. Persons Who Will Implement the Program 

Administrators, counselors, teachers, and others who share the 
leadership and coordinating responsibilities. 

5. Time Schedule 

The task force will prepare a time schedule to facilitate the 
wise use of staff time, to communicate expectations, and to monitor 
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progress. The beginning and ending of some phases of implementing the 
adminjstra};ive arrangement (s) will overlap, §..g.. some preparatory 
. activities will be started before the planning process is^completed. 



Stjhrtjpg Date EndinR Datd 



Preplanning Activities 
Planning 

Preparatory »Activit ies 

Baseline-Year Evaluation 

First-Year Implementation 

' Evaluation of First-Year 
I mpt^l ^me n t a t i o n 

fee f inement/ Renewal 

6. Budget 

^ The tisk force will ma ice a thorough cost analysis andjwill 
prepare a budget for each ph^'se of implementing effective 
administrative arrangement^,* /Staff time and motiies currBJ»tly 
allocated to less critical activities/^^ill be re-alloc^^d. District | 
funding will be committed to Assure that new or inodifi.eci administrative \ 
arrangements will be planne^'and impl^^ment^d properly in the first 
year and that they will o^t^be curtailed or discontinued during the 
second year or thereafter for lack of funding. 

Budget for Each Phase 

First-Year 
Prepara- Implemen- Refinement/ 
Planning tion tation Renewal 

Substitute teachers 

Suramer employment 

Consultants ' , 



Workshops, seminars, ^ 

etc. 

Materials, tests, L_ 

etc. 

Travel . 

Other , 
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7. Improvement Goals 

General goals are given and -are to>lowed by illustrative 
performance goals. The performance gdals fJresume that inf or*inati6n 
^j^ll be collected annually to assess the effectiveness of the 
administrative arrangements. Other comprehensive and performance 
^oals ml^ht be set by a school^ *' > 



C^.ene^ral 'Co 

The school's ongoing educational programs wl 1 1 be administered 
t*t' f ec t ive 1 y hv the principal witfi input from groups whose members 
share in making important decisions regarding the programs. 

Pertc>rmance Goals: 

Kach member of each group will rate the administration ot 
rhe ongoing program and the shared decision-making arrangemen|:s 
as being liighly effective, 

Kach member of each gxoup will indicate th*u he or she 
participates in making all ■ the important decisions that hffect th 
functioning of the prograny. ^ 

Ge neral Goal : 

The school's overall improvement process will be administered 
effectively by the principal with input from' a group whose members 
share in making the important decisions- regarding the process. 

Pcrlormancc Goals : % 

Kach member of the group will rate the administration of the 
scho<^]/ s improvement process and the shared decision-making 
arrangements as being highly effective. 

♦ , ^ Kt'uh member of the group w^i 1 1* indicate that he or she 

participates in making all the Important decisions that aftectx^th 
implementation of the process. 

Gene ra l Goa 1 : 

Kach specif ic! im^provement program of the school will be 
administered effectively by the principal with input from a group 
wluvse members share in planning, monitoring, and evaluating the 
program. 

Performance Goals ; 

Kach member of the Engl i sh improvement task force will rate 
the planning, monitoring, and evaluation of the English 
' i jnprovement program by the task force as highly effective. 
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Each member of the task force on enhancing student ' sel f- 
concepts will rate the planning, monitoring, and evaluation of 
this program by the task force as highly effective 



Eighty percent or mqre of the teachers who are Involved in 
implementing the teacher-advisor program but are not on the 
teacher-advisor task force will rate the planning, monitoring, and 

evaluation of the program by the task force as highly effective. 

<.ieneral Goal : " • 

' ' ' . ' . , ** 

Members of the school staff and students who are not members of a 
^lec 1 s ion-making group but who implement an improvement program will 
h<iv(' the opportunity to partic ipate in the decisions made by the group 
regarding the program. 

Performance Goals : 

Eighty percent or more of the teachers and counselors will 
indicate that they are satisfied with the extent to which they are 
involved in decision making regarding the teacher-advisor program, 
as measured by an instrument such as the Decision Involvement 
Analysis . 

Eighty percent or more of the seniors will indicate that they 
are satisfied with their role in decldi>ag the senior activities to 
he held in connection with graduation. 

C; eneral Goal : 

Parents and otWcr citizens who are affected by decisions made by 
school groups will have an opportunity to provide input regarding the 
decisions made by the school groups. 

Performance Goals : ^ 

Ninety percent or more of the parents will indicate that they 
are satisfied with the amount of their input to the decision- 
making groups of the school. 

Citizens who provide students with opportunities tor career 
exploration and career preparation will rate their opportunity to 
provide input regarding these activities as satisfactory or highly 
satisfactory. 

8. Preparatory Activities 

y 

Task force members' schedules and other time commlj^ments will he 
/irranged so that they can meet at regularly scheduled times. 

'Ihe task force will gain faculty, student, and parent commitment 
for modifying the school's administrative arrangements. 
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The task lorce will assist the school statt in participating in 
shared decision making By leading the study ol part or all of the 
(orrolated WRISE materials used earlier as a preplanning activity; by 
arranging for staff to visit schoors with exemplary practices; by 
securing materials from schools with exemplary administrative 
arrangements; and by arranging for consultants to conduct inservice 
activiti^es if necessa^ry. ^ 

The task force will develop a decision-inyplveraent planning grid 
that specifies who is involved with what decisions, the content of 
de(^isions that are shared with different groups, and the way in which 
<1ifferent types of decisions ordinarily are t^andled. The task force 
will prepare a set of guidelines to assist the staff in the shared 
dec! si or making processes. f ^ 

The task force will review and possibly make recommendation^^ 
regarding the revis^ion of existing job descriptions of administrators, 
teachers, and counselors as necessary to modifv the school's 
ndml n 1 St rat 1 ve arrangements . 

The task force will invite students and parents to participate In 
relevant preparatory activities. 

9 First-Year Implementation and Monitoring 

The task lorce on administrative arrangements will assure that 
''rontinuing groups that are responsible for ongoing activities of the 
school, e.g., admini»t.r3t ive team, curriculum council, student 
activities committee, inservice committee, etc., will develop a clear 
understanding of their responsibilities, have good working conditions, 
including time arrangements, and carry out their responsibilities 
el f ect ively . ^ 

The task force on administrative arrangements will carry out the 
awareness-assessment-commitment phase of the improvement process. 
This phase Includes identifying and prioritizing needs for improvement 
and securing faculty and school district commitment. The task force, 
with input from the faculty, will decide: 

A. Whether the administrative task force will form other task 
forces to start one or more schoolwide improvement programs, 
one or more specific programs, or both schoolwide and specific 
programs. 

H. Whether the administrative task force will form a new' 
schoolwide educationcil improvement commit tee that will 
organize the various task forces mentioned in (A), ideritily an 
existing school group to become the school's educational 
improvement committee , or Ident i f y representatives of tlie 
various task forces mentioned in (A) to form a school 
improvement coordinat ing commit tee . 
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(As indicated in Chapter I, many high schools toim one oi mote 
task forces that focus on schoolwide or specific improvement needs. 
Then, represeirt at ives of these task forces are organized into the 
school* 8 Improvement coordinating committee. Tn general, this 
approach is more easily implemented and administered, than Is forming 
an educatioQ^i improvement co^ittee first. However, middle schools 
that are already orgaiyLzed into teams and high schools that have 
subschool administrative organizations can use eitHfer approach 
ef feet ively . ) 

J 

I he task force on admin is t rat ive arrangement s will aid other 
improvement task forces in setting goals, developing plans to achi-vp 
their goals, implementing their plans, monitoring progress, ;ind 
i'valuating the effectiveness o\ the improvement progran The task 
t crce on administrative arrangements will assiir*^ that each task toree 
i adequately prepared tO',carry out its work, has good working 
I'onditions, and carries ou.t its responsibilities effectively. The 
administrative task force will assure that the progress of each other 
t a.'-.k lorce is monitored. 

The administraMve task force will work wi. each improvement 
task iorce to assure that each task force member aas opportunity to 
share in the activities and decisions of the task force and that 
school faculty and students who are involved in the implementation ol 
the improvement activities have opportunity to provide input to and 
review the decisions of the task iorce. * 

The administrative task force will work with each improvement 
task force to assure that parents and other citizens have opportunity 
to provide input to the task force. 

'IT\e ta^k force on administrative arrangements will dissolve 
itself as soon as a schoolwide educational improvement committee or 
improvement coordinating committee is functioning effectively. This 
assumes that the principal is a member of the continuing committee. 

» 

With respect to monitoring first-year implementation, the members 
of the task force on administrative arrangements will develof) a form 
for assessing the effectiveness of their administrative practices and 
will use it informally on a monthly .basis to monitor their own 
progress. 

A member of the task force on administrative arrangements will 
observe' the activities of the school's improvement task forces to 
assure that progress is made in attaining general goal$ and 
performance goals of the type indicated earlier in this chapter. 

Members of the task force on administrative arrangements will be 
"on-cair* to the improvement task forces and, as time permits, to the 
V taculty and student implementors of the improvement activities. 
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The purpose of the evaluation activities that follow is solely to 
improve t he i admin i st rat i ve arrangements of the school, including 
shared decision making practices. It is not to arrive at judgments 
that influence' administrators' or teachers' salaries or Job security 
in any way. Accordingly » one or more task force members who are not 
responsible for evaluating performance will coordinate the activities. 
(Refer to Chapter 7 if any of the substantive aspects of the 
activities that follow are not clear). Evaluative inf orination that is 
gathered and summarized one semester or year will be used to estimate 

effectiveness of the current administrative arrangements and tc 
plan improvements tor the next semester or year. 

De t e rrai n i nj^ the effectiveness of t he administrative a r r.ingeineii t s 
!'>i c onducting the school s ongoing educational program . 

iiie task force on administrative arrangements will informally 
evaioate its activities at leasr twi rt» per semester in regular Iv t 
^( -he<lii 1 ed mcotings of tho task force. 

Fhe task lorce will construct a short questionnaire to secure 
op i'n i {>ni^ regard ing the effectiveness of the administrative 
arrangements and will administer it annually to all members 
existing school groups that make decisions regarding the school's 
educative processes, to all faculty who are not members ot the 
existing groups, and to a sample of students. The responses ot these 
perst^ns will be analyzed separately by group and also tor all the 
pa r t 1 1 pan t s . 

determining the effectiveness oi the administrative arrangement 
tor i mpl cment i ng the school's five-phase improvement p rocess . 

Ihe task force on administrative arrangements will proceed here 
i with the preceding evaluation. 

! 

I jetermlning the effectiveness of the admini strative arrangemetit 
t(M e ach specific improvement program . 

rhe task iorce on administrative arrangements will aid each 
i inp r(n'emen t task force in evaluating the effectiveness ot i t 
leadership and co(;rd inat 1 on of its improvement activities. Regularlv 
-uheciuJed meetings of the improvement task loree will be used tor 
ongoing Intormal evaluation, and questionnaires or interviews will be 
employed. The results of the evaluation will be made available to rhe 
task t (u ( e on administrative arrangements a5^ well as to the members <j\ 
the respective Improvement task forces. 
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.)ti<i^student s and thei r percept ioii of the naturi; oi the content of the , 
d<-'C i s Ions • 

A tflflk force member will adminlftter « research InHtrument, such 
as a Decision Involvement Analysis^ to all or a sample of statf 
members in the school to detenpine the extent to which teachers* 

(ouiiselors, and administrators are involved in making decisions o^f 

interest and importance to them . 

\ task Ivuce member will per iod ica I Iv interview a sample ot statt 
•.e•^.l^^t.' r ti" (ietermin*- whether or wot changes need ti^ be ^cule regarding 
r :.t iier i sion-mak ing guidelines propt^sen as ^ preparatory activity by 
' a;:''K force. Students who serve on committees and task forces will 

t i }r» iview(*d task tone member tn .jscertajn the amount of their 

i( i^ion making -iml their {>er(eption ol the importai\(e ot the 



Dt.' I c r ni i niug l hr-- (>x t ent ol input Into t he ^>choo 1' s decisio n making 
r M f s se ^; h\ ^ ren t s a nd he r c i t i zens . 

• t,i.sk toicc n:ember will interview a small sample ol parents and 
r;u'r iti.'er.'-: periodically to deti^rnlne the fre^^uencv and kind of 
r;nir t ht-v .jrt providing to the school's decision-making groups. 

t.tsp torrM' mrmher will pr^-p/iro and distribute an o[) I n i ona i r e tc^ 
i.u^c s.ir;r'W* ^>f 'omnunity member^► to ascert.iin the overall level of 
r i st .ot icr, regarding.' their in[Mit into the sch.ool's decision- making 

■ t MU p S . 

A t.i':k itMce mer.il'er assislt^{l hy designated lacultv will prepare 
.nimi.il L-v.i 1 ua t i on report,, tor rt^viOw hv the tasl< lorce on 



diiM n I s t I .it i ve ar t angement s , the edurat lona 1 improvement comml 1 1 ee , 
-tnti the uiitirc faculty. The intormation will be used to improve the 
<i.:r-j ni St rat ive a r rai\gemept s during the ensuing vear. The report will 
; p!ci)arrd in such <i manner that the results cannot be related to any 
M\{1 i 1 du^^i 1 faculty member or student. 

1 1 Rofinement/Renewal 

Ihf cycle cvaluatimi, goal setting, planning, and 
! 1 I'incii tat i (^^ will c(uUiiuio on an anruia 1 t^asis reg.irdless o\ whether 
(he t.isk l(^rc»' or administrative .i r r angi^men t s is continued (^r whether 
1 t ^; r espnii^, ib i 1 i t i cs are assumed by the scliool's Improvement 
, ,,pii!U t t«>e . lnette(^tive practi(es will be discMuuiuued while effective 
tdiii i n i s t r at i VI- a r r .ingement s and practices will be maintained and 
. t r (Migt lieued . As the staff continues to engage In this cycle ot 
Ktivitjcs .Hid a-, more sophisticated stall tleveU)pment (ontinues, the 
.;,hool will icline its own improvement capability and will experleiue 
renewal as a soilal lu gan i ;nat i on . 
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Aids for Using Correlated WRISE Materials 



/ 

Kevlew the .section ot Chapter 1 of this manual on ways of usfng 
the roateriaJ . . ^ 

Study each synopsis that follows for your own review. 

Present the synopsis orally to the inservlce group immediately 
before they study the material. 



TEXTBOOK CHAPTER SYNOPSIS ^ 

This chapter stresses administrative arrangements and processes 
of the school that tacllitate implementing educational improvement. 
Research and practice regarding these processes are examined as a 
basis for establishing administrative arrangements that focus on 
improving secondary schooling. 

Next, alternative administrative arrangements for schoolwlde 
planning and decision making are described as carried ouf in four 
secindary schTfols of different size, grade levels, and other 
characteristics. The chapter concludes by considering the importance 
of the administrative team and the schoolwlde declsion-maicing body as 
mechanisms for improving the administration and operation of secondary 
schools. • 



FIl.MSTRIP CONTEN^ SYNOPSIS 
FRAMES 

1-15 Administrative arrangements for shared decision-making are 
needed in secondary sch^ls : 

to enable teachers to work with students in teaching and 
adv ising. , 

to allow teachers to work with other teachers in planning 
and implementing instruct iona I'' activities . 

to enable .teachers to work with administrators in 
providing input to the decision-making process of the 
total school. 

16-26 The administrative arrangements of East High School in 
Denver, Colorado, are indicated. 

27-45 The many diverse educational offerings designed to meet the 

needs of different East High School students are illustrated. 
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46-59 Kxamples are given of ways in which the administrators, 

counselors, and teachers of Hood River Valley High School in 
Hood River, Oregon, are organized to increase communication 
and to enhance participation in decision making. 

60-65 The functioning of the Instructional Improvement Council, a 

schoolwide shared decision making group at Irvine High School 
in Irvine, California, is explained • 

\ 

]66-72 Arrangements to satisfy students' unique educational and 
/ personal needs at Irvine High School are presented. 

73-85 The administrative and • organizational arrangements for shared 
decision making at Steuben Middle School in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, are depicted. 

86-97 Summary, closing frames, and credits. 



AUDIOCASSETTE CONTENT SYNOPSIS: 

SIDE A/Segment 1 : "Experiences oiV^teub^n Middle School with 
Administrative Arrangements for Shared Decision Making" (TIME: 12 
minutes) . 

The principal and a teacher from Steuben Middle School in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, discuss the way t^^ in which administrators, 
counselors, and teachers participate in making schoolwide decisions. 

SIDE B/Segment 1 : "Experiences of Hood River Valley^High School with 
Administrative Arrangements for Shared Decision Making" (TIME: 8 
minutes) . 

A counselor and a teacher from Hood River Valley High School in 
Hood River, Oregon, describe the ways in which staff members are 
continuously involved in making decisions related to the objectives of 
the total school. 

SIDE B/ Segment 2 : "Experiences of Irvine High School with 
Administrative Arrangements of Shared Decision Making" (TIME: 10 
minxes) . 

The principal and a teacher from Irvine High School Irvine, 
California, describe the methods used in their school for allowing 
teachers, counselors, and administrators to work together to reach 
consensus in a shared decision-making process. 
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Chapter 9 



ORGANIZING FOR INSTRUCTION AND ADVISING 



John C.iDaresh 



Effective secondary schools pay attention to how students and 
teachers are organized for instruction and student advising. In many 
middle schools the academic teachers and studi^ntg are organized into 
units of three to five academic teachers and 75 to 125 students. The 
allied arts and other teachers are also organized into teams but do 
not teach a particular group of students. In this organizational 
pattern, the academic teachers have the students for four or five 
class periods daily and teach the students the academic subject 
matter. The teachers also serve formally or informally as educational 
qdvisors to 15 to 25 students of the unit, and one or more allied arts 
teachers also advise some of the students of each unit. 

In senior high schools, there is less interdisciplinary t*eaming 
for instruction after Grade 9 or Grade 10 than there is in the middle 
schools - However , interdisciplinary teams of student advisors have 
been formed and perform advising responsibilities very effectively. 
These advising teams may be organized by grade or across grades. 

Chapter 10 presents suggestions for implementing teacher-advisor 
programs- This chapter focuses on the organization of teachers and 
students for instruction. Accordingly, only the enabling objectives 
pertaining to the organization for instruction follow in this chapter. 
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Design Objectives 



Comprehensive Oblectlve : 

The faculty and students are organized into small groups that permit 
instruction and advising to be personalized. 

Illustrative Enabling Ob.lectlves ; 

A member of each Instructional group: 

Chairs the meetings of the group.^ 

Serves on the scjiool's Educational Improvement Committee and 
participates Committee's planning and other activj^tles. 

Transmits Information, decision^, and plans from the teaching 
staff to the Educational Improvement Committee. 

Transmits Information, decisions, and plans to the teaching 
staff. 

Related to Instruction, each group of teachers, such as an 
Interdisciplinary teaching team, cooperatively: 

Develops the procedures for planning, monitoring, and evaluating 
each student's instructional program in each course taught by the 
group. ^ 

Plans and evaluates the group's instructional strategies. 
Related to the group's instructional functions, each teacher: 
Outlines the content of his or her courses. 

Develops the learning guides, that students use in the courses. 

Plans the instructional methods that are employed in the courses 
including the use of time, materials, and modes of instruction. 

Participates in all aspects of the group's planning and 
evaluation activities. 

Carries out his or her instructional activities in accordance 
with the group's plans. 

Preplanning activities, a prototyplc plan for improving a 
school's organization for instruction, and aids for using the WRISE 
material in an Inservlce program follow. Chapter 1 provides the 
background information that is essential for the effective use of the 
ideas in this chapter. A most Important consideration is that since 
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each school has Its own unique culture. It muBt adapt the Ideas 
preflented throughout tills chapter to fit Its own sltjlatlon. 

In tlilfi regard, we should recognize that instructional teams vary 
gieatly from school to school with respect to theJr composition and 
th€^lr functioning. With respect to composition, the typical team in 
the middle school and up to Grade 10 of .high school has three to five 
academic teachers who offer all the Instruction In the required 
academic subject fields to a group of 7S to 125 students. However, a 
team may have as few as two teacliers or as many as, eight. For 
example, an English and a social studies teacher often team and offer 
the required English and social studies to 50-60 students In Grade II 
or 12. Sometimes a math and a science teacher team together In Grades 
II and 12. In, fact, two-teacher teams function well In any grade. 
Teams with as many as eight members often offer all the required 
courses In Grades 11 and 1 2 In a career specialty prpgram, such as 
computer technology, medical education, or public service. 

Varying levels of functioning as a team may be considered In 
terms of how the team .members proceed with respect to Identifying the 
content and materials of Instruction, determining the Instructional 
and evaluation strategies that the members employ, sharing Information 
regarding their students, and teaching Independently or together. 
With respect to Identifying the content and materials of Instruction, 
each team member at a low level of team functioning makes these 
decisions Independently but Informs the other members regarding the 
content and materials In regularly scheduled team meetings. In this 
way omissions and overlaps are detected and are corrected as desired 
by the Individual members. At a high level of functioning, the 
individual members tentatively Identify th^ content and ^materials for 
their courses and bring their recommendations to the team. The team 
members then eliminate undeslred overlaps, add what was Inadvertently 
eliminated, and reach consensus on the content and materials to be 
employed by each teacher. 

With respect to the use of Instructional strategies and 
evaluation procedures, the level of functioning parallels that for 
content and materials. At a low level of functioning as a team, the 
team members Inform one another. At a high level, they share 
' information about instructional strategies and evaluation procedures 
and plan the team's strategies and procedures together. This does not 
mean that all the teaches use identical instructional strategies or 
use identical evaluation procedures. Rather, *each teacher carefully 
considers the ideas of each other team member and then Identifies 
strategies and procedures that are appropriate for him or her to 
achieve particular objectives. The Important consideration here is 
not that all team members use identical strategies and procedures but 
that each one uses strategies and procedures that he or she believes 
will be effective. 

A low level of team functioning with respect to sharing 
information about students is for each team member to provide 
information Informally about any student as he or she desires. At a 
high level, the information desired regarding students Is a^, eed upon 
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by the team members. This often Includes standardized and minimum 
competency teat scores* students* learning stytsSt students* attitudes 
and self-concepts, and problems a student is experiencing. This 
Information is gathered and brought to regularly scheduled team 
meetings. The team< members use the information in their classes to 
arvange a good instructional program for each student, aid the student 
in resolving a learning problem, help the student to adjust to other 
students, etc. • ^ ) 

* With respect to the amount of teaching done independently or 
together, there ia relatively little variation among interdisciplinary 
teams of three or more members. Typically, each team member teaches 
Inclependently in one or two subject fields: English, math, reading, 
science, or social studies. Occasionally, a teacher crosses subject 
fields to teach a unit or two in another teacher's subject specialty. 
Rarely do the teachers meet in a large room with a large group of 
students and either take turns teaching the large group or divide the 
larger group into smaller groups, one for each teacher. The amount of 
teaching done together by team members decreases from Grade 6 onward 
and also as more teachers are certified to teach at the secondary 
school level rather than the elementary school level. 

There is relatively little team teaching done in the allied arts, 
foreign languages, and fine arts although teachers in these areas 
often meet together to share information about schedules, content, 
tests, etc. Adequate means have not been found for scheduling these 
teachers into the academic teams. On the other hand, a special 
education teacher and special education students are often part of an 
academic unit. 

Regardless of whether teachers are organized into inter- 
disciplinary teams, broad fields, or di^partments, in effective schools 
they work together in small groups to improve instruction in the 
subject field(s) for whidh they are responsible. The primary goal of 
each team is to aid each of its members to arrange an appropriate 
instructional program for each student in each course, to monitor each 
student's progress systematically thereby assuring that academic and 
social problems are identified early and are corrected, and to 
evaluate each student's instructional program for each unit and each 
course thereby assuring that a better program is arranged from unit to 
unit and course to course. In this way the instructional process 
becomes more personalized and also more effective in terms of 
promoting each student's educational and personal development. 

Each group of teachers is also represented on an Educational 
Improvement Committee or other decision-making group that is 
responsible for the continual improvement of instruction in the 
school. This enables all^of the teachers to have input into the 
improvement process and to share responsibility fpr the continual 
improvement of instruction. 
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Preplanning Activities 



Vkw actlvltieH that follow aBSume that the teacliern are carrying 
out their Instruction Independently ot one another and that they are 
not ^Represented on an instructional improvement committee, A aecond 
assumption is that an Improvement committee will be formed and that 
each group of teachers wili be represented on the committee. 

The principal, after 'securing central office and School board 
support to proceed with preplanning activities, mikes a commitment to 
lead t^^ Improvement of the school's organization for instruction. 

The prlnclpajjgj^volves key faculty members in assessing the 
ju'hoo I ' s ^urrent practices regarding its organization for instruction 
and In assessing the school's readiness for changing current 
practices, 

9 

The principal, along with other interested staff, forms a task 
force on organization for instruction. The task force includes the 
principal or o'^ther members of the administrative team, a counselor 
and/or learning coordinator, and representative teachers, CTtiiers may 
volunteer to become task force members. The task force also considers 
when to Involve students and parents • 

All members of the task force gain a complete understanding of 
the WRISE concepts and practices related to organization for 
instruction. The task force as a group: ^ 

Studies textbook Chapter 9, "Organization for instruction 
and Student Advising,'* 

Views and discusses the filmstrip "instruction and Advisory 
Arrangements in Secondary Schools," 

Listens to and discusses relevant sections lof the 
audiocasset te , "Experiences of Two Middle Schools and Tvo Senior 
High Schools with Instruction and Advisory Arrangements." 

Studies the correlated materials on "Teacher Advisor 
Programs," "Educational Programming for the Individual Student," 
"Instructional Programming for the Individual student," and 
"Administrative Arr'^ngements and Processes," 

The task force, with, input to and from the faculty, informally 
assesses their school's present organization for instruction, 
identifies how changes in its organization for instruction will 
contribute to improving thfe school's educative processes, outlines 
possible means of implementing linprovement s , and determines the kind 
of inservice education tha^: wllPbe needtf3*>and whether it will be 
conducted by the local staff or secured fronNaiv external source. 
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The task force estimates the costs of preparing for niid 
Implementing Improvements In th* school's organization for 
Instruction. Vask force members confer with district officials who 
Indicate the district's support of the program. 



Summary of a Prototypic Plan 



In this chapter a prototypic plan related to the organizLaXion^ f or 
instruction Js presented. Chapter 10 gives a plan related to teacher 
advising of students. 



1. Trtle of Program 

Organization for Instruction. 

2. Percent of Students and Grades Involved 

All staff will be involved in changing the organization for 
instruction. All students also will be indirectly involved. 

3. Persons Who Will Plan, Coordinate and Evaluate the Program 

A task force on organizing for instruction. 

4. Persons Who Will Implement the Program 

All teachers, all counselors, all administrators. 
5 Time Schedgle 




The task fdrce will prepare a time schedule to facilitate the 
Wise use of staff time, to communicate expectations, and to monitor 
ph)gress. The beginning and ending of some phases of the Improvement 
process will overlap, e.g., some preparatory activities will be 
started before the planning process is completed. 
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> Starting Date Kndlng Date 

Truplannlng Activities 

I'ljinnlng ■ 

Vrepnratory Activities ^ 

Hase 1 ine~Yoar Fvja luat I on 

First - Year Imp 1 umentation - 

Kva 1 uat ion of Fir nt -Year 

Implementation 

Ke f inement /Rencwa 1 ^ 

6. Budget : . \ 

* The task force will make a thorough cost analysis and will 
prepare a budget for each phase ot the improvement process. Staff 
time and monies currently allocated to less critical activities will 
be re-allocated to the improvement activities. District funding will 
he committed to assure that the program will be planned and 
Implemented properly in the first year and that it will not be 
lurtailed or discontinued during the second year or thereafter for 
lack of funding. 

Budget for Each Phase 

First-Year 

Prepara- Implemen- Reflnemervt/ 

Planning t ion tation Renewal 

\ 

Substitute teachers ■ , . 

Summer employment . 

Consultants 

Workshops, seminars, _ _ ■ ' 

etc, 

•* 

Materials, tests, 

etc , 



Travel 
Other 
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1 Improvam^nt Goals 

Several goals ar^ given and are followed with lllaqtrntlve 
perfomuince goals. The performaace goala presume that quantitative 
and/or (|iitt 1 1 tat i ve Information will be gathered (in an annual baalM. A 
Mchool migtit aet other ftoala. 

Cenera I (ioal : 

Instructional groups will be formed that aid eacU teacher of each 
j^ioup In arrangWg an appropriate InHtructional program for each 
Mtudent cm oiled In his or her courses. 

Performance (ioa I : 

Ninety percent or more ot. the teachers will indicate that 
tlie organization for instructipn fa^litates their providing 



excellent instruction to students. 
(;eneral Goal: 



A member o/ each instructional group of teachers (such as an 
interdisciplinary team, a sinjjle-subject department , or some other 
type of instructional group) will serve as a member of the school's 
Educational Improvement Committee to ensure that all teachers share in 
king decisioris and to provide a line of communication between the! 



ma 



schoolwlde deciVlo"~°^K^"8 group and individual teachers. 
Perf or|i 

Eighty percent or more of the teachers will indicate high 
satisfaction with their role in making decisions regarding 
Instruction. ^ 

General Goal : 

Kach group of teachers, such as an interdisciplinary teaching 
team, will cooperatively develop the procedures for planning, 
monitoring, and evaluating each student's instructional program in 
each course taught by each teacher of the group. } 

Performance Goal : 

Each group of teachers will arrange an appropriate 
individual instructional program for 75 percent or more of their 
students . 

General Goal : ^ 

A time schedule will be established which will permit teaching 
teams to meet a minimum of 3 hours per week during the regularly 
scheduled teaching day. 
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W* I t otmiiiuu* ('OfiJ '• 

Kach tenchlng team 1 1 nu'rt at leant oiue eacli wcM>k to plan 
.iiul fvaluiite th(*ir Innt fuct lona 1 at rategioH . 

H Preparalory Acllvlllos 

'l/iHk lorif memherh' HclHuliileH and other time (ommitmiMilH will ho 
attatigtMl no that they can mi»,el at regularly Hchedul«d llmea. 

rh( 'tnak lorit^ will gain 1 /unity, NtudiMit , and parent romml tmont 
Implementing Itn Impi ovement of the organlzat ion f^r Inat ruction. 

The tank force will aHslBt the school Htaff in preparing to 
Implement itR Improvement of the organization for Instruction by 
leading the Htudy of part or all of the correlated WRISE materials 
nsed earlier a« a preplanning activity, by arranging for the ataff to 
vlalt fichoola that have exemplary practices, by making available 
materialH from schools with exemplary Instructional arrangements, and, 
II iieceHHary, by arranging for consultants to conduct Inaervlce 
ac 1 1 V i r i es . 

The task force will Invite Htudents and parents to participate in 
r(*](»vant prepar-atory activities. 

9 First-Year Implementation and Monitoring 

^ 

The task force will redefine the role of existing groups for 
instruction, or will lorm new groups, to assure that students receive 
appropriate Instruction in each course in which they are enrolled. 

s 

The principal or another qualified task force member will 
interview selected teachers', counselors, students, and parents.Xo 
determine their perceptions regarding the effectiveness of the new or 
refined organization for instruction. 

Periodically, information concerning the progress of the 
improvements related to the organization for Instruction will be 
determined and made available to all teachers, counselors, and 
admini st rators . 

10. Evaluation 

'I 

The purpose of the evaluation activities that follow is solely to 
improve the school's organization for instruction and related elements 
that affect the quality of schooling for students, not to arrive at 
judgments that Influence teachers* or administrators* salaries or job 
security in any way. Accordingly, one or more task force members will 
coordinate the activities. (Refer to Chapter 7 if any of the 
subi^tantlve aspects of the activities that follow are not clear.) 
Evaluation information that is gathered and summarized one year will 
be used to estimate the effectiveness of the current program and to 
plan improvements for the next year. 
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Kedtsl lulrm thtf tM nr ent ojraan 1 y.nt ton t OrM uMt rue t Ion or Jorm inj^^ a 
nev yattgrn . 

A laMk lorre member will Interview teacherw to aacertaln the 
rll f ( t IveneiiH ot the organization lor Inatrurtlon In terma ol ita 
nldiiiK {he teacherM In arranging ^ippropr lat I nnt rue I lona I progrnrnw 
lot their fitudenta. 

Knaurlng that the needB and Intereata ol each teaching group in 
t he Hchool will he heard by the gchoora Educational Improvement 
(lomrol 1 1 ce or Other ac hoolvlde deMalon-making group . 

A tank force member will periodically Interview a croHH-aec t Ion 
ot the teachers to determine 11 they believe that their IntereBta are 
ndcMjuately represented In the fichoolwlde dec 1 a lon-maklng body. ^ 

Determining that each group of teachers develops the procedtirea 
for planning! monitoring^ and evaluating each student a Instructional 
program In each course taught by the group , 

A t^iak force member will develop and administer a brief 
opinlonalre to a r ruaa-aect Ion of atudentH to determine their 
nprceptiona of the adequacy of their Instructional programs. / 

Determining that each group of teachers plans and ev aluates the 
gr oup's Instructional strategies , 

A task force member will meet with selected teaching groups and ^ 
will interview these groupa to determine the frequency with which the 
nroup planned and evaluated the Instructional strategies of the group. 

Detennlnj^ng the effects of Improvement activities^ related to the 
organization for Instruction . 

A task force member will prepare an annual evaluation report for 
review by the task force on organization for instruction, by the 
school's Educational Improvement Committee, by the entire faculty, and 
hy any existing parent and community groups, such as a parent- 
teacher-student association or a superintendent's community advisory 
panel. Information presented In the annual report will be used to 
improve the organizational arrangements during ^he following year. 
The report will be written in such a manner that the results cannot be 
related to any Individual faculty member or student. 

1 1 Refinement/Renewal 

The cycle of evaluation, goal setting, planning, and 
implementation will continue on an annual basis. Ineffective 
practices and activities will be discontinued, while effective 
practices and activities will be maintained and strengthened. As the 
staff continues to engage In this cycle of activities and. as more 
sophisticated staff development continues, the school will refine Its 
Improvement capability and will experience renewal as a social 
organization. 
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Aids for Using Correlated WRISE Materials 



t mil ( 4* I t ii 1 . 

Stiidv vmh !.yiU)|)rtlH th/it IoIIowh toi your own rovlfw. 

rr<*Hi*nt the NynopnlH orally to th€^ Inflervlre group lna»«d1«r«' ly 
l>t'fnri* lliry ntudy I lif tmttrrlitl. 



rKXTHi)()K CIIAPTKK SYNDICS IS 

iMHUe ot how hfHt to orKHnl/e the nrhool lor t*M active ^ 
t INK hi UK In of crurliil Importance il I uHt rurt lona I programming for the 
IfuMvldual student In to he achieved In secondarv schools, Jlcncc , the 
tocuK ot this chapter Ih on the organizational arrangements needed for 
I'ttcctlve t iiHt rue t ion . 



FII.MSTKIP CONTKNT SYNOTSIf; 



1 - I nt roduet Ion , 



\ \''?{) Presentation of cooperative planning a8 the maV>r 

responsibility of teaching teams In carrying out the major 
functions of cooperative teaching, evaluating students* 
progress, advising students, and reporting to parents. ^ 

M - iH A team ot teachers in one of the Instruction and Advisory 
Units at Steuben Middle School in Milwaukee, Wisconflin, 
demonstrates how teachers plan together to better utilize 
one of the resources of their school. 



S4 Teachers at Webster Transitional School in Cedarburg, 

Wisconsin, are shown planning and teaching cooperatively. 

'/3-68 Teachers of one broad subject field at Hood River Valley 

High School of Hood River, Oregon, are shown planning their 
instruction and advisement activities. 



h9-^9A A team of teachers in an alternative educational 

arrangement , Progress in Alternative Continuous Education 
(PACK), at Cedarburg, Wisconsin, is shown planning ways^ Ln 
which its teaming arrangement can be used to improve 
communication with parents. 
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<r> lu\ Suonuiry 4»t the organ 1/mI toiiit tor Inntrurtton and •tudunt 
rt(ivtH«mi^nt hliown In t Mlmf«tit|>. 

)()S 110 Summ4ry» rlontng ImmrH, find <'rffdltH. , 



AUi) mcAssriTK contknt synopsis 

Sll)!' A/ Sfe|^mtfnl I ; ''Kxptsr leni rn ot Wcl»tttci i rauii 1 1 lona 1 Sclihbl wUli 
In«t fUit low mul Advisory Ar rangt>ui«ntii" (TIMK; I.' altuitisii). 

\\\v piliulpiil nui\ n Imchri nt tlilw niibuibnn ml<l<IIr mlu»ol In 
tidal Inirg, WlHConHln. fxphiln liow tmrhrrpi and Ntudi^iitii hjiv« hcru 
organ I /fd Into unitti-^or '*'po<lH*' " f or Inntriu tlon «n<l ndvlaory 
/i( t 1 V 1 1 IfN . KtnphnMiM 1h plarcd on hi»w trarljerw ahnrr vxpertliif in 
n<lvlMlng HtuilrntM. Mw final poitlon ot l h«! Hrgmrnt la <U'vot«d to an 
ix. p 1 nna t Ion ol t h»' planning pro<*i*H« tiHrd to Impli'inrnt I hi a 
a I rangrment . 

^;il)K A/Si'jjment : "Kxptuirnrra ol St^uhen Mlddlr Srhool with 
huifnu tlon iin<i Advlaorv Ar r angnrornl m" (TIMK: II inlnutea). 

A tfncluM and the curriculum <-oordlnator t row thla urban middle 
.<h(»ol In Milwaukee, WlHconsln, explain how teacherH plan their 
(onpfrarlvp tearliln^; Htrategl^•^ aa MmberH ol academlr inatrurtlon and 
.idvlfioiy unltH. How tlieae units were tlrKt <Ieveloprd in also 

r Kpl a 1 ned , 

!U1)K U/S<'t^ment 1 : "KxptM Umu oi Hood Klver Valley High S<hool with 
hiMtiuctlon an<l Advlnorv Arrangenit'ntH*' (TIMK; I.' roinutea) . 

A giildancf tourtHeloi and a teacher from Hood Klver Valley High 
School hi rural Oregon <lescrlbr the way teacljers work together in 
making detiHloHH related to inatruition and the adviflcment of 

s r u(li»n t H . 

j;iOK B / Segment _2 : "Kxper lencea ot Cedarburg High Srhool with 
I nr,t ruct ion and Advisory Arrangements" (TIMK: 12 minutes). 

An assistant principal and a teaclicr from Cedarburg High School, 
.1 large Huburban high school located near Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
describe how teachers work together In teams within two alternative 
srhoo t -wi thin-a-Bcho(> I programs . 



Chapter 10 

TEACHER-ADVISOR PROGRAMS 



Herbert J. Klausmeier 



Increasingly, more adolescents need a school person to aid them 
in becoming luure effective learners and in achieving important 
.educational goa^s. Also, more students need someone to work. with them 
on an individual basis in solving the usual problems that adolescents 
experience with peers, parents or other adults, and also with 
themselves, as growing, changing persons. Attention and wise guidance 
from a caring adult are vital for the healthy educational, personal, 
and social development of adolescents. 



. Since guidance counselors typically cannot provide this 
personalized assistance to all students, some schools have established 
teacher-advisor programs in which each teacher serves as an advisor to 
about 20 students. The counselors aid teachers with their advising 
activities and also continue to counsel students who are experiencing 
severe educational, social, or emotional problems. 

Some schools limit their teacher-advisor program to attaining one 
objective, such as promoting the educational development of each 
student- Other schools use the teacher-advisor program to attain 
improvement goals relative to instruction , the curriculum, student 
decision making, evaluation, and home-school -community relations. In 
this comprehensive approach, raising student achievement and 
attendance, developing more favorable student attitydes and 
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self -concepts, and reducing discipline referrals and suspensions on a 
schoolwide basis are appropriate goals of the teacher-advisor program. 

This chapter outlines a comprehensive teacher-advisor program 
that is designed to attain many Improvement goals. A school may 
choose to Implement the comprehensive approac^ In its entirety or only 
part of it. { ) 

The comprehensive and enabling objectives of the design, 
preplanning activities, a prototyplc plan, and suggestions for using 
the correlated WRISE material Is essential for using the ideas in 
their chapter. One important consideration is that each school is a 
uniqi*e culture and accordingly must adapt the ideas to fit its 
situation. 



Design Objectives 



Comprehensive Objective : 

The faculty and students are organized into small groups that permit 
advising to be personalized. 

Illustrative Enabling Objectives 

Each group of teachers, such as an interdisciplinary team, implements 
the group's advising activities related to: 

Promoting the educational development of each student. 

Enhancing the personal and social development of each student. 

Improving schoolwide communication. 

Improving home-school-community relations. 

Related to advising *f unctions , individual staff members, with the 
assistance of a guidance counselor: 

Serve as advisors to students. 

Assume responsibility for planning, monitoring, and evaluating 
their advisee's educational programs and for attaining other 
objectives of the advising program. 

The preceding comprehensive and enabling objectives indicate four 
purposes for establishing a teacher-advisor program. Later in this 
chapter, improvement goals are stated in terms of student outcomes. 
The goals Incorporate outcomes related to each of the four purposes. 
No goals are given regarding the process of advising. Rather, the 
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advising process is clarified in the textbook and the correlated 
^ filmstrip and school experiences audiocassette. 



Preplanning Activities 



The activities assume that the school has not established a 
schoolwide improvement committee. Therefore, the principal exercises 
much initiative throughout the preplanning phase. 

The principal, after securing central office and board support to 
proceed with preplanning activities, makes a commitment (a) to lead 
the improvement of the school's advising practices or (b) to delegate 
the leadership to another member of the school staff. 

The principal involves key faculty members in assessing the 
school's current advising practices and in identifying aYeas of 
possible improvement. 

The principal, along with interested staff, forms a 
teacher-advisor task force that includes the principal or other 
members of the administrative team, a counselor and/or a learning 
coordinator, and representative teachers. The task force also 
considers when to involve students and parents. 

All members of the task force gain a complete understanding of 
the WRISE concepts and practices related to teacher advising. The 
task force as a group: 

Views and discusses the filmstrip, "Teacher-Advisor Programs in 
Secondary Schools." 

Listens to and discusse^ relevant sections of the audiocassette, 
"Experiences of a Middle School and a Junior High School with 
Teacher-Advisor Programs, and Experiences of Two Senior High/ 
Schools with Teacher-Advisor Programs." 

Reads textbook Chapter 10, "Teacher-Advisor Programs . " 

/> 

Studies the filmstrip and other correlated materials related to 
individual educational programming, curricular arrangements, and 
student decision making. 

The task force visits schools having teacher-advisor programs and 
confers with other schools by phone and mail, in order to secure 
manuals^ and other printed materials from schools having 
teacher-advisor programs. 

The task force, with input to and from the faculty, informally 
as.i^sses their school's present situation, identifies possible 
improvements in advising practices, and considers a teacher-advisor 

er|c i.'^.q 



pxogram as a means of implementing the improvements* The task force 
determines the inservice education thfit will be needed and whether it 
will be conducted by the local school staff or secured from^an 
external source* 

The added costs of carrying out ea/ch phase of the improvement 
process is estimated by the task force. Task force members confer 
with district officials. District officials indicate the district's 
support of the program. * v 



Summary of a Prototypic Plan 



1 . Title of Program 

Teacher-Advisor Program. _ 

2. Percent of Students and Grades Involved 

One hundred percent of the students of a middle school, junior 
high school, or high school. Some schools start with the students of 
a grade and extend the program one grade per year. 

3. Persons Who Will Plan, Coordinate and Evaluate the Program 

A teacher-advisor task force consisting of the principal, 
instructional coordinator, a minimum of one guidance counselor, and a 
minimum of one teacher from each grade (or representative teachers 
from the Educational Improvement Committee). 

4. Persons Who Will Implement the Program 

Teachers, counselors, and administrators. 

5. Time Schedule 

The task force will prepare a time schedule (or planning system 
such as PERT) to facilitate the wise use of staff time, to communicate 
expectations, and to monitor progress. The beginning and ending of 
some pHasea^of the improvement process will overlap, e.g., some 
preparatory activities will be started before the planning process is 
completed. 
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Starting Date Ending Date 

Preplanning Activities 
/ Planning 

^TP^ 

Preparatory Activities 

Baseline-Year Evaluation 



First-Year Implementation 



Evaluation of First-Year 
Implementat ion 

Re f 1 nemen t / Renewa 1 



6. Budget 

The task force will make a thorough cost analysis and will 
prepare a budget for each phase of the improvement process. Staff 
time and monies currently allocated to less critical activities will 
be allocated to the Improvement activities. District funding will be 
secured to assure that the program will be planned and Implemented 
properly in the first year and that It will not be curtailed or 
discontinued during the second year or thereafter for lack of funding. 

Budget for Each Phase 

First-Year 
Prepara- Implemen- Ref Inement/ 
Planning tlon tation Renewal 



Substitute teachers 



Summer employment 



Consultants 



Workshops, seminars, 
etc . 

Materials, tests, 
etc , 

Travel 



Other 

7 
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7. ImprovemenisQoais ; 

\ 

General goals are given that a school staff might set and tr^ to 
attain during the first year of implementation If no baseline 
information is available for setting performance goals. The goals are 
organized according to the four purposes of a teacher-advisor program. 
Illustrative performance goals are indicated for the general goals. 
The goals that follow imply that test and other information will be 
available as outlined in Chapter 7 in connection with evaluation. A 
school might set other general goals and performance goals. 

Goals Relate^ to Promoting Educational Development 

General Goal : 

Each student, and accordingly the composite group of students in 
each grade, will have an appropriate educational program due to the 
personalized teacher advisement. 

Performance Goals : ^ 

All six of Student A's courses will^be appropriate. (A 
course is regarded as appropriate if the student attains his or 
her course goals and-' if the course takes into account the 
student's capability for learning, general interests, career 
goals, and learning styles.) 

Eighty percent or more of the Grade 10 students will have 
appropriate educational programs. 

* 

General Goal : 

Each student, and accordingly the composite group of students in 
^ach grade, will maintain an already high level of achievement and 
will raise a low level of iTchievement , as measured by standardized 
tests, criterion-referenced tests, or teacher grades. 

Performance Goals : 

Student A's achievement in social studies will equal or 
exceed the 50th percentile, as measured by a standardized 
achievement test. 

Sixty percent or more of the Grade 8 class will achieve at 
or above the 50th percentile in social studies. ^ 

Student N will reach the minimum competency criterion for 
reading in Grade 6. 

Eighty percent or more of the Grade 9 students will meet the 
minimum competency level in writing for high school graduation. 



Student Y will earn an A in English. 



^ . . . ' ^ . 131 ' 

The mean achievement of the Grade 12 students in English IV, 
as reflected by grade point average, will be at or above 2,8. 

Goals Related to Promoting Personal and Social Development 

General Goal ; r 

Each student, and therefore the composite group of students in 
each grade, will develop a positive self-cwicept and favorable 
attitudes toward learning, school,, and other students. 

Performance Goals : ^ 

The academic 5elf-concept rating of student D will be 3.2 or 
higher. ^, V ^ 

The mean rating of the academic self-concept of the Grade 7 
students will be 3.1 or higher. 

The attitude rating of student D toward learning will be 3.2 
or higher. ? 

The mean attitude rating of the Grade 11 students toward 
learning will be 3.. 3 o^: higher. 

General Goal : - : 

Each student, and accordingly the composit^ group of studertts in 
each grade, will attend school regularly; will graduate from high 
school, and will behave well so as not to be referred to a school 
official for disciplinary reasons or to be suspended from school. 

Performance Goals : . 

Student C will attend school* every, jday . 

" ' ' ' 

The average dai^y attendance will be 95 percent or higher. 

/ ^ ■ . . / ^. ■ ■ ' 

Student a potent lad'^^ropout , will continue in school from 
Grade II to Grade 12. 

Ninety^twa percent or more of the students will complete 
high school. - 



\ 
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' Student E will -^ot be /referred to the principal for 
disciplii>i«i^ reasons. , ' 

The number of discipline referrals will decrease to 300 or 

less. 

^" 

The number of suspensions will decrease to 15 or less. 
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Goals Related to Schoolwlde and Dlstrlctwlde Communication 
General Goal : 

Already effective schoolwlde and dlstrlctwlde comiunlcatloii^ among 
teachers of each school level 4nd between teachers of two or more • 
school levels will be maintained and new or Improved connrunication 
will be developed. 

Performance Goals : 

The teachers of English and mathematics will meet twice 
during the year to discuss the improvement of their courses. 

The middle school counselors and the high school counselors 
will meet twice during the year for the purpose of arranging 
Grade 9 advisors for the Grade 8 students. 

Goals Related to Home-School-Community Relations 

General Goal ; 

Already effective home-school-community relations will be 
maintained and new or improved relations will be developed. 

Performance Goals : 

Ninety-five percent or more of the parents will participate 
in scheduled conferences. 

Twenty or more community organizations will provide career 
exploration activities at their sites. 

8. Preparatory Activities 

Teaching schedules and other time commitments will be arranged so 
that the task force members can meet at regularly scheduled times. 

The task force will gain faculty, student, and parent commitment 
to implementing the teacher-advisor program. 

The task force will aid the school staff in preparing to 
implement the teacher-advisor program by leading the atudy of part or 
all of the correlated WRISE materials used earlier as a preplanning 
activity, by arranging for the staff to visit schools that have 
exemplary practices, by making available to teachers materials from 
schools with operating programs, and by arranging for consultants to 
conduct inservice activities if necessary. 

The preparatory activities will be arranged so that the 
teacher advisors can participate in activities individually, in 
groups, and/or /as a totals group. 
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Teachers and others involved In the preparation of teacher- 
advisor materials will be provided with the 'necessary time to 
accomplish these tasks. 

The task force will prepare guidelines for advisors to use in 
conducting individual conferences and small-group advising sessions. 

The task force will ..revise position descriptions of teachers and 
counselors as necessary to implement the teacher-advisor program. 

The task force will invite students and parents to participate in 
relevant preparatory activities. 

9 First-Year Implementation and Monitoring 

Related to Educational a^id (Personal and Social Development 

.'I — 

Counselors will continue to work with students who have 
exceptional needs. 

Students will be assigned to advisors according to procedures 
developed by the task force. 

Teaching schedules of the teacher advisors will be arranged so 
that all teacher advisors can meet at a regularly scheduled time to 
plan and discuss their advising activities and to engage in ongoing 
staff development activities directed toward increasing their skills 
in individual and group advising. Counselors will participate the 
staff development activities. ^ 

Teacher advisors' class schedules and students' schedules will be 
arranged to permit eac\i teacher to meet with his or her advisees in 
group sessions and in !f ndividual conferences to carry out advising 
activities. 

Each advisor will meet with his or her advisees and their 
parents, as a group, in order to explain the program to them. 

Teacher advisors will conduct three or more individual 
conferences per semester with each advisee for the purpose of 
planning, mdnitoring, and evaluating the advisee's educational 
program. Parents will participate in two or more planning and 
evaluation conferences per year. 

Teacher advisors will confer individually with their advisees 
regarding personal and social problems and will provide small-group 
instruction regarding pejrsonal and social development. 

Each advisor will keep a log summarizing the results of each 
conference or other contact with each advisee, the parents, and the 
teachers of advisees. 
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Related to Schoolwlde Communication 

Advisors will meet Regularly to discuss their progress and ^ 
concerns regarding advising and to exchange Information about their 
advisees. , , 

Advisors will meet regularly to Identify changes that are needed 
to meet the needs of their advisees with respect to course content, 
grading procedures. Instructional media and materials, time allocated 
for instruction In the various courses, and similar matters. 

Related to Home-School-Cgmmunlty Relations 

The school newspaper and other medl^ will be" used to provide 
inforroatlon about the teacher-advisor pro'gram. 

Face-to-face communlcat;Lon , such as patents' night and parent 
participation In school activities, will be used to gain parental 
support and participation In the Individual conferences and In other 
aspects of the teacher-advisor program. 

Parents and advisors will keep one another Informed of Immediate 
concerns, scheduled conferences, group meetings, etc. by telephone. 

Each advisor will provide parents In writing an Indication of 
possible hours for parent-advlsee-advlsor conferences and will 
schedule these conferences. 

With respect to monitoring first-year Implementation, a task 
force member who Is not responsible for evaluating teacher performance 
will carry out activities such as observing an advisor conducting 
individual conferences, examining records kept by the advisor 
regarding advisees, and observing group meetings of advisors for the 
purpose' of aiding the advisors aCtaln their Improvement goals. If an 
advisor Is experiencing difficulty and desires assistance, the task 
force member may provide It directly or have other school or district 
persons provide It. 

The teacher advisors will communicate their progress and concerns 
to a designated task force member. 

Parents and students will communicate their concerns, first to 
the student's advisor and then with the advisor to a designated task 
force member. 

10. Evaluation 

The purpose of the evaluation activities that follow is solely to 
Improve advising, not to arrive at Judgments that influence teachers' 
salaries or job security in any way. Accordingly, one or more task 
torce members who are not responsible for evaluating teachers' 
performances will coordinate the activities. (Refer to Chapter 7 on 
evaluation if any^of the substantive aspects of the activities that 
follow are not clear.) Evaluative information that is gathered and 
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summarized one semester or year will be used to estimate the 
effectiveness of the current program and to plan improvements for the 
next semester or year. 



Educational Development 

Each teacher advisor in a conference with the advisee will 
examine the student's achievement based on letter grades, test 
results, etc., (a) to determine the extent to which the student 
achieved his/her course goals, (b) to ascertain the extent to which 
the student achieved as well as expected and (c) to judge whether all 
the courses were equally appropriate for the student in terms of his 
or her capability for learning. Interests, career goals, learning 
stvles, and other characteristics. 

A task force member will gather information from the teacher 
tidvisors by a checklist or other means: 

a. to estimate the extent to which the advisors were provided 
the needed information regarding their advisees and the 
school's curriculum to plan, monitor, and evaluate each 
advisee's educational program. 

b. to ascertain the extent to which the facilities, materials, 
time schedules of advisors and advisees, parent 
participation in conferences, and other arrangements were 
worked out to facilitate the individual conferences and 



c. to determine the extent to which each student had an 

appropriate educational program. (Refer to the appropriate 
part of Chapter 2 for more information.) 



A Lask force member will summarize the available standardized 
test scores, criterion-referenced test scores, letter grades, and 
other achievement indicators to estimate the extent to which the 
composite group of students in each grade attained the general goals 
and/or performance goals that were set for the year in each subject 
t i e 1 cl . 

[ Personal and Social Development 

The task force will arrange for a self-concept Inventory to be 
administered. The information will be summarized for the students^ 
each grade in a manner analogous to the information on educational 
deve lopment . 

The task force will arrange for an attitude inventory to be 
administered, and the information will be summarized in a manner 
analogous to the information on educational development. 




d. 
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The task fo^ce wlH summarize the school's records on 
absentee Isip, .^^alrdiness, discipline referrals, suspensions, and 
dropouts.. /^^e sumnary information will be used to ascertain the 
extent tg/Vhich the general goala and/or performance goals pertaining 
Xfi ^^^l^liy*'^ students and to composite groups of students were , 

Scfvoolvide Conmmnication 

The task force will arrange for gathering information by 
questionnaire or interview from teachers and other staff to ascertain 
tffe eff ectiveness of schoolwide connnunication. 

Home-School-Community Relations ^ 

The task force will arrange for gathering information by 
questionnaire or interview from advisors, students, and parents to 
ascertain the effectiveness of home-school-community relations. 

A task force member, assisted by designated faculty, will prepare 
an annual evaluation report for review by the teacher-advisor task 
force, the educational improvement committee, and the entire faculty. 

The report will be, prepared in such a manner that results cannot 
he related to individual students or to individual teachers . 

11. Refinement/Renewal 

The cycle of evaluation, goal-setting, planning, and implementing 
improvements to attain the goals will continue on an annual basis. 
Ineffective practices will be eliminated and effective practices will 
he maintained and strengthened. As the staff continues to engage in 
this cycle of activities and as more sophisticated staff development 
continues, the school will strengthen its improvement capability and 
will experience renewal as a social organization. 



^Aids for Using Correlated WRISE Materials 



Review the section of Chapter 1 in this manual on ways of using 
the material. 

Study each synopsis that follows for yoiiii^own review. 

Present the synopsis orajly to the Inservice group immediately 
before they study the material. 



TFXTBOOK CHAPTKH SYNOPSIS 

Four functions of teacher-advisor programs are explained: 
enhancing educational development » promoting personal-flocial 
development » increasing schoolwide communication* and improving 
home-school-coDDunity relations. Pour alternative organizations for 
advising are described and are related to achieving the purposes of 
advisor programs. Finally, basic issues which must be addressed by a 
school staff before implementing a teacher-advisor program are 
ident if led . 



V I I.MSTH I CONTKNT SYNOPS I S 
JJUMES 

1-^1 Secondary school students indicate the benefits they receive 
by attending schools with teacher-advisor programs. The four 
functions of teacher-advisor programs are introduced: 

enhancing educat ional deve lopment 

increasing schoolwide communicat ion 

improving home-sciiool-community relations 

enhancing the student's personal and social development 

J.Z-~h'2 The advisory arrangements at Wilde La<e High School, 
Columbia, Maryland, are depicted. The function of 
educational advisement is emphasized. To see how Wilde 
I.ake's program operates, the planning of a student's total 
educational program is shown. 

The teacher-advisor prograrfi*at Irvine High School, Irvine, 
California, is shown to illustrate the function of increasing 
schoolwide communication, Irvine's teacher-advisor program 
illustrates how a large school can meet the needs ol students 
in a personalized way. 

h4-/8 The function of improving home-school -community relations is 
depicted at Coolidge Junior High School, I^hoenix, Illinois. 

Scenes trom Webster Transitional School in Odarburg, 
Wisconsin, show how teacher-advisor programs assist in the 
personal and social development of students. Tiie tour 
functions of teacher-advisor programs ar^^ summarized, and 
questions which need to be answered before implementing a 
teacher-advisor program are raised. 

]\'\-]2'/ Summary, closing frames, and credits. 



AUDUH^ASSKTTK <:()NTtNT SYNOPSIS 



SIDE A/ Segment 1 : "Experiences of Webster Transitional School with 
Teacher-^Advispr Program©" (TIME: 12 minutes). 

A couoseior and a teacher at ValHiter Tranaitional School, a 
suburban middle school in Cedarburg, Wisconsin » first explain the 
general characteristics of the teacher-advisor program in their 

i^chool. Particular attention is paid to enhaiyzing the personal and 
social development of each student. The representatives then describe 

procedures that ^were followed at Webster during the initial 
Jrtnplenientat ion of their program. 

SIDK A/ Segment 2 : Kxpe r iences ot Coolldge lunior High School with 
Teacher-Advisor Programs*' (TIMK: ii minutes). 

Two teachers from Coolidge Junior High School , located near 
fhirago, describe their school's teacher-advisor program, particularly 
:\s it relates to the improvement of home-8chool;rconimunity relations. 
The representatives also explain the Bteps that were followed during 
the planning procesf^ leading ti)^ the Implementation of their program. 

S 1 l)K B/ Segment 1 : "Experiences of Wilde Lake High School with 
leacher-AdvlRor Programs*' (TIME; \2 minutes). 

A teacher 1 rom Wilde Lake High School, Columbia, Maryland. 
(Uf^cribes the operation of the teacher-advisor program in that school. 
The teacher explains the teacher-advisor program as an integral part 
f f the school *s efforts to provide a complete educational program to 
meet the needs of each individual student. 

!> IDK H/Segment 2 : '*Exper ieiices ol It vine High School with 
7eacher-Advi8or Programa" (TIMK: i; minutes). 

A teacher from Irvine High School, Irvine. California, explains 
the characteristics of the teacher-advisor program in this large 
I omprehenslve senior high school. Although the program at Irvine 
addresses all the major functions ol advisor programs, attention is 
paid to the improvement of schoolwide communication. There is also a 
(iiscuBslon concerning the initial implementation process at Irvine. 
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Chapter 11 

HOME-SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

John C. Daresh 



Effective schools have established good working relations between 
the schopl and the home and also between the school and the larger 
surrounding community. Individual teachers, counselors, and 
administrators play an important role in this area as they engage in 
frequent contacts Fith parents and other citizens. In addition, the 
entire staff work/ together in developing a systematic and 
comprehensive program to channel the interests and concerns of parents 
and citizens in a w^y that will benefit the school's improvement 
efforts. The entire Staff is also involved in improving two-way 
communication between the school and rts surrounding community and in 
increasing the opportunities for members of the community to share 
their expertise in enriching the school's educational practices. In 
fact, all of the components of the design for the renewal and 
improvement of secondary education require a mutually supportive 
program of home-school-community relations as is implied in the 
comprehensive and enabling objectives of the design. 
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Design Objectives 



GomprehenBlve Objective : 

Effective communication and cooperative educational efforts between 
the school and the community are carried out as part of a program of 
home-school-communlty relations. 

Illustrative Enabling Objectives ; 

A comprehensive program of home-school-communlty relations: 

Is formulated and monitored by a school committee Composed 
of representative school staff, parents, and students. 

Provides for frequent and effective communication between 
the school and community. 

Encourages the school staff to participate In the analysis 
of the home and fghborhood condition^ of their students. 

Encourages parents and other community persons to 
partlcipc te In in-sciiool educational activities and to provide 
suggeswic iS to aid In decision making. 

Involves parents In planning the Individual educational 
program of their child. 

Provides for student progress to be reported to parents 
regularly and effectively. 

Preplanning activities, a prototyplc plan for Improving 
home-school-community relations, and aids for using the WRISE material 
in an Inservlce program follow. Chapter 1 provides the background 
Information that is essential for the effective use of the Ideas In 
this chapter. A most Important consideration Is that since each 
school has Its own unique culture. It must adapt the ideas throughout 
this chapter to fit Its own situation. 



Preplanning Activities 



The activities assume that the school ^as not established a 
fchoolwlde improvement committee. Therefore, the principal exercises 
much Initiative throughout the preplanning phase. 

The principal, after securing central office and school board 
support to proceed with preplanning activities, makes a commitment (a) 
to lead the Improvement of the school's practices with respect to 
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home-school-coramunity relations, or (b) to delegate the leadership to 
another member of the school staff while yet rully understanding and 
supporting the program. 

The principal involves key faculty members in assessing the 
school's current practices regarding home-school-coiranunity relations 
and in assessing the school's readiness for changing current 

The principal, along with interested counselors, teachers, and 
parents, forms a task force on home-school-coramunity relations. The 
task force includes the principal or other members of the administrative 
team, a counselor and/or a learning coordinator, representative 
teachers, parents, and other community members. Others may volunteer 
to become task force members. The task force also considers when to 
Involve students. 

All members of the task force gain a complete understanding of 
the WRISE concepts and practices related to home-school-community 
relations. The task force, as a group: 

Studies textbook Chapter 11, "Home-School-Community 
Relations." 

Studies other correlated materials on "individual 
Educational Programming," "Teacher'^^Advisor Programs," and 
"Administrative Arrangements and Processes." 

The task force* with in^ ut to and from the faculty, informally 
assesses their school's present situation, identifies how improvements 
In the school's approach to home-school-community relations will 
contribute to improving the school's educative processes, outlines 
possible means of implementing improvements in the home-school-community 
relations program, and determines the kind of inservice education that 
will be needed. 

The task force estimates the costs of preparing for and 
implementing improvements in the home-school-community relations 
program. Task force members confer with district officials who 
indicate the district's support of the program. 
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Summary of a Prototypic Plan 



1 . Title of Program 

Home-Schooi-Comrounlty Relations. 

2. Percent of Students and Grades Involved 

One hundred percent of the staff and students will be involved to 
some extent in the program. Students may be less directly Involved 
than staff. Parents and other citizens will also be involved., 

3. Persons Who Will Plan, Coofdinate and Evaluate the Program 

A task force on home-school-community relations, consisting of 
the principal and other members of the administrative team, a guidance 
counselor, teachers, and at least one parent representative of each 
grade level in the school. 

4. Persons Who Will Implement the Program 

All teachers, all counselors, all administrators. 

5. Time Schedule 

The task force Vill prepare a time schedule to facilitate the 
wise use of staff time, to communicate expectations, and to monitor 
progress. The beginning and ending of some phases of the improvement 
process will overlap, e.g., some preparatory activities will be 
started before the planning process is completed.- 

Starting Date ' Ending Date 

Preplanning Activities _ 

Planning — - 

Preparatory Activities 

Baseline-Year Evaluation . , 

First-Year Implementation 

Evaluation of First-Year . _ 

Implementation 

/ - 

Refinement/Renewal 
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6. Budget 

The task force will make a thorough cost analysis and will 
prepare a budget for each phase of the improvement process. Staff 
time and monies currently allocated to less critical activitjes will 
be allocated to the improvement activities. District funding will be 
committed to assure that the program will be planned and implemented 
properly in the first year and that it will not be curtailed or 
discontinued during"" the second year or thereafter for lack of funding. 

Budget for Each Phase 

First-Year 
Prepara- Implemen- Refinement/ 
Planning tion tation Renewal 



Substitute teachers 



Summer employment 



Consultants 



Workshops, seminars , 
etc • 

Materials, tests. 



Travel 



Other 

7. Improvement Goals 

General goals are given and are followed with illustrative 
performance goals. The performance goals presume that quantitative 
and/or qualitative information will be gathered on an annual basis. 



General Goal: 




School staff, parents, and other citizens will have opportunities 
to participate in the school's decision-making processes pertaining to 
home-school-community relations - 

Performance Goals : 

Eighty percent or more of the parents will indicate that 
they are satisfied with the amount of involvement that they have 
in the school's decision-making processes, as measured by an 
opinionaire sent home to all parents at the end of the school 
year. 
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Klghty-flve percent or more of tlie staff will Indicate that 
they are satisfiod with their level of Involvement in making 
decisions as indicated by a Decision Involvement Analysis 
Instrument . 




(ieneral Goal : 

Effective methods of two-way communication between the achoo^ and 
ItH community will be established and maintained. 

Performance Goals : ^ 

Seventy percent or more of the parents will atteiyl the 
school's open houses. * 

Eighty percent or more of the parents will participat4 Iji 
parent-teacher-stiident conferences each semester. * . ' - 

Every parA^t will be contacted personally at l-eaat^ onc4 each 
school year by a member of the school staff as ^a way.tb pre'Si^r^ 
Information to "the parent about hia/her child' s^^academic ^, 
progress, as well as to listen to concerns. by parents relat^ to 
the schoolVs total educational program. ^ ^ ^ 

General Goal: , , ' ' 

\ y ■ ' ' 1 

Communitv^eprSeeatatives will invited ^o^er\jQ-/r^ resourjj#"' 

persotrS^o enrrch theS^tal 0ji^atipftal program m the, >«chool; the 

same t;ime, the school wTrrHsend its students into the fcoramiinlty^ f or 

pro^raitis of experiential learning and career education. j 

Lrformance Goals: . , ^ 

r H .' 

Each classroom or grade level will invite. a community 
representative into the school to ser^ as resource person at 
least once per semester. > - 

Sixty-five percent or morp ,o*»WlMr Grade,, 11 and 'Grade 12/ 
students involved In community experiential^ ^e^^Tling activities 
placed in thetryfijrst Choice of sittings^. 





Bparatory Activities 




e commitments will be 



times . 



(Task forcS members^ Schedul^^ and other 
arranged so that they can Wet ^g f^^^ S^^f ax:he<luled 

The task fotce yilj^44^^f ac61ty A community 
commitment for implementfin^ i'ts home^-school-coramunity relations 
improveme*^ effort. ^ ^ V >^ 

The i:ask force will aid the. school staff in preparing to ^ 
implemen£^ the home-school-community relations improvement effdrt by 
leading the study of part or all of the correlated WRISE materials 
that the task force used earlier as a preplanning activity, arranging 
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iht rhr Htat I and repreHentat Ivr |)arentH and I'ommun 1 1 y member h lo 
vIhIi other Hc.hoolH and Hchool difitricts that have exemplary 
practlceH, making available to Htaff, parentH, and other cltlzenH 
materialH 1 rotn schools anc^idlHtrlcts with operating programs, and 
arra|fglng tor other Inservice activities. 

The task force will invite Mtiidents and additional Interested 
parents and community representatives to participate In relevant 
^preparatory activities. 

./ 

^9. First- Year Implementation and Monitoring 

The principal or another qualified task force member will 
interview selected parents and community representatives to determine 
their perceptions regarding the effectiveness of the current state of 
home-school-communi ty relations. 

The principal or another quaiififed task force member will ■ 
distribute and analyze questionnaires to a cross-section of the 
community to assess levels of confidence in local public schools. 

Periodic infarmation concerning the progress of the 
home-school-community relations improvement effort will be made 
available to parents and the publ^jC in general through the use of 
district-wide mailings and open houses at the schools of the district. 

10. Evaluation 

The purpose of the evaluation activities that follow is solely to 
improve home-school-community relations. It is not to arrive at 
judgments that influence teachers' or administrators' salaries or job 
security in any way. Accordingly, one or more task force members will 
coordinate t)ie activities. (Refer to Chapter 7 if any of the 
substantive aspects of the activities that follow are not clear.) 
Kvaluation information that is gathered and summarized one year will 
be used to estimate the ef f eqtiveness of the current program and to 
plan improvements for the next year. 

f 

Ensuring that j)arents and other community members participate in 
making decisions regarding home-sChool-communit^ relations . 

A task force member will periodically interview a\ small sample of 
parents and other citizens to determine the extent to which thes^ 
groups believe that they are being involved sufficiently in the 
ongoing decision-making processes of the school. 

A task force member will prepare and distribute an opinionaire to 
a large sample of citizens to ascertain their overall level of 
satisfaction regarding their involvement in decision making. 
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Knauring that opportuni t Tefl for tiffectlve two-way communication 
ht'twoen the achool and Ita community arc loBtered , 

A questionnaire will be sent to the parentH of all students 
annually to determine the extent to which they are aware of the 
activities and Issues In their school, and whether or not they feel 
that they have had adequate opportunity to voice their concerns about 
iHSues of Importance to them. 

Task force members will conduct Interviews with parents and other 
f-^ citizens regarding community and neighborhood conditions to determine 

if there is a sharing of issues* and concerns of mutual interest 
between the school and * its community . 

Determining the extent to which community resources are used to 
enrich the total educational program of the school . 

A task force member will document the participation of all guest 
speakers and resource persons invited to the school throughout the 
year . 

A task force member will develop a form to be used by^eachers 
who invite guest speakers and resource persons to their classes to 
assess the quality, usefulness, and appropriateness of the resource 
person. A task force member will be responsible for collecting, 
analyzing and storing these assessment forms for future reference. 

A task force member will prepare an assessment form to Ue used by 
students who participate in approved community work and learning 
experiences, and another for the community members who work with these 
students, to evaluate the quality of the experiences. 

Determining the effects of improvement activities related to 
home-school-community relations . 

A task force member will prepare an annual evaluation report for 
review by the task force on home-school-community relations, the 
school's educational Improvement committee, the entire faculty, and 
each parent/community group such as a parent-teacher-student 
association or a superintendent's community advisory panel. 
Information presented in the annual • report will be used to improve 
home-school-community relations during the following year. The report 
will be prepared in such a manner that the results pertaining to any 
Individual cannot be identified. • 

11. Refinement/Renewal 

^ The cycle of evaluation, goal setting, planning, and 
implementation will continue on an annual basis. Ineffective 
practices and activities will be discontinued while effective 
M practices and activities will be maintained and strengthened. As the 

staff, parents, and community continue to engage in this cycle of 
activities and as more sophisticated staff development continues, the 
school will refine its capability for improving thet education of its 
students and will experience renewal as a social organization. 
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Aids for Using Correlated WRISE Materials 



ma 1 o 



Keyiew the section of Chapter 1 ol this mnntfJi 1 on ways of using 
the matc^rial . 

> ■ 

Study the HynopHlH that followH tor your own review. 



TKXTHOOK CHAPTKK SYNOPSIS 

In this chapter, the Importance of liome-school-communlty 
relations is shown through a brief review of relevant literature and 
research. | Second, assumptions concerning home-school-connnunity 
relations and alms basedf on these assumptions are listed and 
explained. Next, the wa^ys in which these aims are addressed In a 
senior high school, a JiSnlor high school, a middle school, and a large 
urban school district ate described. Finally, relationships between 
home-school-coiranunity re^^ations and other components of the design for 
the improvement of secondary education are traced. 

(There is no filmstrip or school experiences audiocassette . ) 
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Chapter 12 

SUPPORT ARRANGEMENTS 

John C Daresh 



Fffectlve secondary schools secure district support before making 
large changes in their instructional, currlcular, organizational, 
administrative, and advising practices. They continue to identify 
support arrangements both within and outside the school to enable them 
to keep effective practices going. ^ 

As suggested by the comprehensive and enabling objectives of the 
(iesign, any significant improvement effort requires continuing 
support , ^ 



Design Objectives 



Comprehensive Objective : 

The environment for learning and instruction in the school and for 
work and other educative experiences J^n the community is enriched 
through the intellectual, technical, and material support provided by 
school and school district groups, and by external groups, such as the 
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Mtali« f-diK at Ion Hgeiu y , Int ermedliit o HgtsiuU'fi, teHcher vdiuiitlon 
n>?,«»m I t-H , 4iiui pi of <*MH 1 on/i I iMluc at 1 on nHHor liit I otui . 

1 I lufU rutlvts Knablliig Objectives : 

iiie Hi'hool district and local uchool make provlHloim lot : 

The Kdiu at lona 1 I mproveintMi I Ctmmil 1 1 or , or i>l hei gi oup , t o 
mtH»t weekly during Hchool liourn to plan and carry out Ita 
actlvltlcR. 

Kach teaching team, or other group, to have a common time 
for carrying out their preparation, planning, evaluation, and 
other group activities. 

Each advisor to meet regularly with his or her advlaee group 
and Individual advisees. 

Teachers to receive assistance In carrying out their 
educational Improvement activities. 

The state education agency takes Initiative with local school 
districts for activities such as: 

Developing strategies for stimulating the educational 
improvement ac t Ivl t les of local schools . 

Providing financial and technical support to local schools 
In c^arrylng out their educational Improvement activities. 

Encouraging job descriptions to be changed, If necessary, to 
enable teachers to participate in student advlsaraent and in 
educat ional improvement activities. 

Reviewing and changing the licensing requirements of 
currently licensed' educational personnel and developing new 
licensing programs to meet changing societal conditions and 
related demands on education. 

Teacher education institutions, working cooperatively with local 
schools and the state education agency, take initiative for activities 



Developing and offering credit and noncredit coyrsee 
designed to meet the needs of prospective personnel^ ^d Inservlce 
personnel to participate effectively in educational improvement 
activities. 



such as: 




Airnngln^ witlr lotnl hiIiooIh for roopi»r«tlve preparation of 
Mt tulicm t'iwi('h*TM aiul I lit •►i iu* . 

I'l ot i ona I tMiutalloii hhsoi intioiiH ui the local, Htat«*, ami national 
Icvelh takt» liillialivt* for actlvltleR «uch aw: 

ProvldluH liittdertthlp to thtti r memherH In carrying out 
rduiatioiuil 1 mp rov«»mLMi t activit1i»H. 

Uient flying and pul)llclzing local hcIiooIh tliat demonHtrate 
t»ducatlonal Improvement. 

l iicouraglng the adt)pt Ion of contract provlMionH wlilcii 
t nc i 1 It ate" rducat lona 1 Improvement . 

i'replanning actlvlticB, a prototyplc plan lor improving support 
arrangements, and suggestions for using the WRISK material in an 
inrtcrvict' program follow. (!haptor 1 provides the hackgrovuid 
Information that is essential lor the etfectivo use of the Ideas in 
this chapter. A most important consideration is that since each 
school has Its own unique culture, It must adapt the ideas throughout 
this cfiapter to fit Its own situation. 



Preplanning Activities 



Ihc activities that follow make an important asbumpf fon that 
differs from other chapters in this manual. It If; assumer that the 
scfuiol has established a schoolwide improvement coTranittetf. In 
addition. It is assumed the principal exercl^^es muc Inltif-.tlve 
throughout the preplanning phase. 

The principal secures central office and school board support to 
proceed with preplanning activities and makes a commitment to lead the 
improvement of the school's support arrangements. 

Tiie principal involves key faculty members In assessing the 
extent to which the school and school district have already 
established the support arrangement Implied in the comprehensive^/^^rM 
Illustrative enabling objectives listed at the beginning of this j 
chapter. This same group also examines the current status of the / 
support provided by other agencies outside of the school, such as [ 
local universities, the state education agency, and professional 
as9(U iat ions. 

The principal, along with interested counselors, teachers, and 
parents forms a task force on support arrangements. The task force 
includes the principal or other members of the admlnistat ive team, a 
counselor and/or a learning coordinator, and representative teachers. 
The task force also considers when to involve students and parents. 
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All mcmhrrN ol the tank lortt* K'ltn n < omp hM i* uiul«r Ht and Ing 
I Ii4* WH ! Vil' coiu'ttpt M fiUt\ ptiirlltrH i(*lnl««(l to ntippoi I n i i aUK^ini* n t » . Thi* 
\ 1 n I ( r iiH a g * ^^*'P • 

Kea^H I ox t book Chapt it I / , "Support Ar rangrroent h . ** 

(Thcii«* in no MlmHtrip or Nchool «xp«* i 1 tMu c»n and lot «MMt»t t « . ) 

riir taak foi(«» with Input to aiul f i om t ht* faiulty* Informally 
aNHi*HHi*N their school *h prvHiMU Nltuatlon* ldentltl«?N how additional 
support arrangementB will contribute to Improving thr school *h 
idutatlve proct?8Bt?8# out 1 Inefl poHslble mcana ol hroadcnlng tlu* aupport 
a I rangerornt 8^ and det^^rmineH t ho kind of Inncivlcif education that will 
nreded- 

The tank force estlnuites the contn ol Increasing the hcIioo1*8 
^^upport arrangement B . Taak force members confer with district 
olitctalN who Indicate the district's support of the program. 



Summary of a Prototypic Plan 



1 Title ot Program 

Support Arrangement h . 

2 Percent of Students and Grades Involved 

This improvement activity will dlrtctly or Indirectly involve* all 
".t.iff and ifudentH, parents, and other cltl/enH. 

3 Person* a > /^til Plan, Coordinate and Evaluate the Program 

A task force on support arrangements consisting of the principal 
^ful other members of the adminlstrat Ive team, a guidance counselor » 
an(i teachers. These persons will he selected from the school's 
Kducational Improvement (iommittee. 

4 Persons Who Will Implement the Program 

All teachers, all counselors, all administrators will be involved 
at some time during the school year. 

5 Time Schedule 

The task force will prepare a time schedule to iacilitate the 
wise use ot staff time, to communicate expectations, and to monitor 
progrcj;t; . The beginning and ending of sc^mt' phases of increasing the 
school's support arrangements wl W overlap, < g., some preparatory 
activities will be started before the plaiuilng process is completed. 

^ id 



I* 1 nnu i 

rrepiirrttiH y r I vlt 11*8 

HiiHrltiif Vmi I' VII 1 tin t 1 on 

ViiMt-Yiwii I mp 1 i*niriit lit 1 oil 

! V.I ! iwi I I nil nt K I r Ht YiM r 
1 mp 1 «>m«MU n I 1 on 

Kt' t I lUMiiiMil / Keiiewa 1 

\hr { hhV t oi ( f will m/ikc a tht) rough (ohI andlyslH nnd will 
prri».i.r«' ,i hiidgrt tor fach ph/iHr ol IncreaHing the Hrhot)l*8 support 
*i r r vitigmttMit H . Staff time ami monleM currently allor/^led to I^hh 
(lirl^Ttl arilvlrlfH will hr rr-/i 1 1 t)(/it to the thlw /utlvlty, 

budget for Kach Fliane 

K 1 1 Hi -Year 
I'reparn- Implemeii- ket Incment/ 
l^lajHilnjj t Ijjn t at Ion Renewal 

Suhsr 1 1 ut r t earh#* rs 
' uinnu' I t'mp I u y Hji* n I 

Wiirk shops, seminars, 
♦Mr. 



Ma t tM la 1 H , f I'st s , 
etc. 



> ot her 



7 (mprovement Goals 

( .tnt* ra 1 goa 1 s are given and are toll owed by illustrative 
po r t (.^rmance goa 1 1;^ . The pertoniuince goalfi presume thtit information, 
will \)v collected annually to assess the effectiveness of the 
administrative arrangements. Other comprehenai ve and performance 
goals might he set by a arhool. 
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General Goal: 



The school district and the local school will make provisions for 
the Educational Improvement Committee to meet during school hours to 
conduct their committee work. 

Performance Goal : 

The annual master schedule will provide two hours of common 
time per week for the Educational Improvement Committee to meet. 

General Goal : 

The state education agency and the school district will provide 
financial and technical support to local schools in carrying out their 
e( icational improvement activities. 

Performance Goals : 

»•*■ 

Representatives of the state education agency, the school 
administration, and the district administration will meet twice 
annually to review the Educational Improvement Committee plans 
and budget. 

Representatives of the school district will meet twice 
annually with the Educational Improvemetvt Committee to develop a 
district budget support ing the planned improvements. 

General Goal : 

Universities will consult with the local schools regarding their^ 
inservice needs and will provide noncredit and credit programs to the 

schools: 

Performance Goals : 

University A will provide consultation to School B reg^irding 
the implementation of its teacher-advisor program. 

University A will provide two noncredit, half -day workshops 
to aid Schools A, B, and C implement a writing skills program. 

University A will offer a three-credit course dealing with 
strategies for planning educational proM-ams for individual 
students. The district will pay the S^B*-0" staff to 

enroll in the course. 

8. Prepr )ry Activities 

Task force members' schedules and other time commitments will be 
arranged ^o that they can meet at regularly scheduled times. 

The task force will gain faculty, student, and parent commitment 
M&T^ Identifying anc^ maintaining support arrangements . 



The task force will assist the school staff in preparing to 
Increase support arrangements by studying part or all of the 
correlated WKISE materials that the task force used earlier as a 
preplanning activity, by arranging for the staff to visit schools that 
have exemplary practices, by making available materials from schools 
with exemplary support arrangements, and by arranging for consultants 
to conduct inservice activities if necessary. 
t* 

The task force will invite representatives of the state education 
agency, teacher education Institutions, and professional education 
associations to discuss and work out collaborative support 
arrangements. 

9. First- Year Implementation and Monitoring 

The principal or another qualified task force member will 
interview selected staff from the school to determine specific ways in 
which changes might be made within the school (i.e., modifications in 
bell schedules, teacher planning periods, etc.) to facilitate the 
planning and carrying 'out of educational improvement activities. 

The principal or another qualified task force member will ask 
school staff members to indicate ways in which technical or financial 
assistance from agencies external to the local school would be 
desirable in proiflotin^ and supporting improvement activities 
throughout the following year. 

Information concerning the progress of developing needed support 
arrangements will be made available to all teachers, counselors, and 
administrators . 



10. Evaluation 

The purpose of the evaluation activities that follow is solely to 
improve support arrangements, not to arrive at judgments that 
influence teachers' or administrators' salaries or. job security in any 
way. Accordingly, one or more task force members will coordinate the 
activities. (Refer to Chapter 7 if any of the substantive aspects of 
the activities that follow are not clear.) Evaluation information 
that is gathered and- ^fiijSKgi^ized one year ^ill be used to estimate the 
effectiveness of the |)Q|^2||nt program and to plan improvements for the 
next year. 

Determining the effectiveness of modifications made ' internally to 
support improvement- act ivit ies . p 

The educational improvemegpt committee as a whole, a task force on 
support arrangements, or a single member of the task force will 
examine the impact of changeg. made within the school during the past 
year as a way to strengthen the school's approach to securing support 
of its improvement activities. For example, if there has been an 
attempt to find common planning times for all the teachers of an 
instructional team or unit, evaluation will be based on the extent to 




which team members believe that they were able to work more 
productively as a result of the common planning time. 



Determining the impact of collaborative arrangements made between 
the individual school and external agencies such as the state 
education agency, teacher education institutions, or regional ^ 
professional assoc;Lations , 

A member of the educational improvement committee or the special 
task force on support arrangements will work with one or more 
representatives of each of the external groups with which the local 
school is collaborating to determine whether or not relationships 
should be modified, discontinued, or kept the same in the future. 
This assessment will be based on the perceptions of individual 
representatives of each collaborative group, or on the collective 
perception^ of a selected sample of persons from each agency, 

NOTE: The nature of this improvement component related to support 
arrangements is such that educational improvement committee members 
and other staff members should not expect to see dramatic improvements 
in student outcomes in a very short period of time, for example, after 
a nearby college begins to offer credit courses to teachers in the 
school. The essential notion of this component is that long-term and 
ongoing arrangements need to be worked out between the local school 
and its district, the state education agency, arid so forth. 
Immediately observable results such as the type one might view after 
implementing instructional programming for the individual student may 
not be apparent. Staff members are cautioned not to become 
discouraged when such results are not observed. Instead, the ultimate 
criterion against which success in this area might be measured is 
found in a few years when a given improvement activity is still in 
place or has been strengthened over time, 

11. RefinementyRenewal 

The cycle of evaluation, goal setting,' planning, and 
implementation will continue on an annual basis. Ineffective 
practices and activities will be discontinued while effective 
practices and activities will be maintained and strengthened. As the 
staff continues to engage in this cycle of activities and as more 
sophisticated staff development contirjues, the school will refine its 
improvement capability and will experience renewal as a social 
organization. 



Aids for Using Correlated WRiSE Materials 



Review the section of Chapter 1 of this manual on ways of using 
the material. 

Study the synopsis that follows for your own review. 



TEXTBOOK CHAPTER SYNOPSIS 

In this chapter, support arrangements for local secondary school 
improvement are explained. First, the need for such arrangements is 
described in some detail. Next, the nature of important supportive 
factors is explained. These factors include providing sufficient time 
and other resources, leading effective inservice and staff development 
activities, and developing increased staff collegiality through 
increases in shared decision making. The chapter concludes with 
examples of two secondary schools which have made internal 
organizational changes to facilitate educational improvement, and two 
state education agencies which have taken the initiative for providing 
ongoing technical assistance to local schools. 

(There is no filmstrip or school experiences audiocassette. ) 
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Chapter 13 , , 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Herbert J. Klausmeier 



Our purpose here is not provide implementation suggestions of 
the same kind that were given In the prior chapters. Rather, 
categories of research are described to aid members of a school staff 
in deciding the kind of research they will conduct independently and 
the kind they will invite others to do. Familiarity with these major 
categories of research enables a school staff to gain a more thorough 
understanding of the comprehensive and enabling objectives of the 
design pertaining to research and development. 

Comprehensive Objective : 

Knowledge is extended regarding learning, instruction, school 
structures and processes, and other factors related to schooling 
through research and development conducted by school personnel and 
cooperating individuals and agencies. 

lllustrattve Enabling Objectives : 

The school staff: 

Develop^ fhe capability for carrying out its own evaluative 
research and related improvement activities. 




Participates with district personnel and other Individuals 
and agencies In research and ift^veloptnent* specif Ically directed 
toward educational Improvement *in Its school.^ v 

^ Participates with individuals and/^gencies in research 

t directed toward -extending knowledge cxSncerning ^schooling and the 
-educative process. » ^ ^ 



Locally Conducted Evaluative Research 

( 

In Chapter 7 of the book, the method that five local schools 
followed in annually conducting their own improvement-oriented 
educational research waV explained. This method was employed in 
connection with the implementation of the goal-setting strategy for 
composite groups of students. The steps are as follows: 

1. During a planning period, identify the purposes of gathering the 
evaluative information, the areas ^to be evaluated, the composite 
student groups to be included, the information gathering tools 
and procedures, the means of analyzing and summarizing the 
information, the kinds of evaluation judgments to be made, and 
the kinds of actions to be taken based on the judgment^. 

2. Gather, process, summarize, and interpret the information 
regarding each area of interest for each composite student group. 
This first year is the baseline year. For example, the Grade 9, 
Grade 1.0, Grade 11, and Grade 12 groups of the first year are the 
baseline groups for each later year. The outcomes for the grade 
groups of each later year are compared with those of the groups 
of the baseline year. 

3. Based upon the interpretation of the data, set goals in the areas 
of interest for each group of students that continues to a higher 
grade and Lor the group that comes into each grade. 

A. Develop an improvement plan, including the activities for 
achieving the goals. ^ 

5. Carry out the activities and monitor progress toward achieving 
the goals. 

6. Gather, process, and summarize the information during the next 
year. 

7. Determine the extent to which the goals for each composite group 
of students were attained. 



8. 



Evaluate the improvement activities that were carried out in 
terms of their effectiveness. 



« 

9. Sunmarlze and synthesize the evaluative results for all the 
composite groups and all the areas Involved, 

J 10. Continue the cycle of evaluation, goal setting, planning, 

monitoring progress,^ and evaluation each year, making refinements 
in the goal-setting strategy and related practices as 
appropriate. 

The preceding method is applicable to any area of interest, such 
\ as improving student achievement in one or more subject fields at each 
X^rade level, reducing the percentage of students of each grade who do 
r^>t meet the minimum competency criteria, increasing average daily 
attehdance , and encouraging the development of more positive 
se 1 f-\oncepts . With minor modification in the content, the steps can 
be applied in conducting research on administrative, advising, 
curriculum development, community participation, and other school 
processes . 

p. 

Schools typically analyze and summarize their evaluative data 
each year. However, they examine the summary results across the years 
to identify trends. The schools also follow each student 
longitudinally from the time of entering the school until completing 
the last grade of school. In Chapter 13 of the book, 1 reported my 
analysis of the data that five schools gathered on approximately A200 
students across three or four years. One analysis was for each later 
grade with each earlier grade, i.e.. Year 1 Grade 7 with Year 2 Grade 
7, Year 1 Grade 7 with Year 3 Grade 7, Year 2 Grade 7 ^ith Year 3 
Grade 7, etc. This analysis was made of all the groups of each grade 
for all the years simultaneously, rather than comparing only two years 
at a time. Similarly, I analyzed the longitudinal data for each group 
of longitudinal students and then cobipared th.e means of two or more ^ 
, successive longitudinal groups. My analysis permitted me to draw ^/ 
conclusions of general interest to secondary education with greater / 
validity than could have been done by simply examining each 
participating school's summary information from year to year. 

Most schools do not have the human and material resources to 
perfomi the analyses that I did. However, any school that conducts 
its own evaluative research should invite an interested university 
professor or other person to perform any analyses that the person and 
the school agree upon. The person who participates during the 
planning year should be able to provide many useful suggestions to the 
school « 



Categories of Research Methods 



1 call the preceding kind of research improvement-oriented 
research, whether conducted by the school independently or 
cooperatively with an external agent or group. Other persons call it 
a form of practical research. Both improvement-oriented and practical 
research are methods of scientific inquiry. They call for a clearly 
stated question, a sound evaluation design as described earlier, 
careful data collection, appropriate data analysis, an^v the drawing of 
conclusions in line with the data. 

The practical method is the most fruitful one for assuring that 
the results of the research, positive or negative, will be understood 
and used by the school. However, schools can employ other methods and 
they can cooperate with persons in conducting research in their 
school- The practical method and four other methods that potentially 
gain results that are usable by the participating school(s) follow. 



PRACTICAL METHOD 

Objective: To solve problems of learning and teaching, 
counseling, or other processes using procedures such as 
(a) developing and testing new instructional materials or methods, 
and (b) identifying and testing new or refined applications of 
models and principles of learning, development, instruction, or 
evaluation. 

Examples 

A mathematics program with record keeping and testing done by 
micro-computer is developed, put into practice, and evaluated. 

A program whereby both Spanish- and English-speaking studentfi 
receive part of their instruction in Spanish and part in English is 
worked out and evaluated. 

An arrangement whereby each high school teacher serves as an 
advisor to 15 to 20 students is planned, put into practice, and 
tested . 



DESCRIPTIVE METHOD 

objective: To describe a situation, event, or area, of interest 
accurately . 
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Examples 



Observations are made of the proportion of the time allocated for 
Instruction that students actually spend on learning tasks. 

Questionnaires are administered to students of high reading 
achievement and are followed with face-to-face interviews to identify 
the learning strategies that they use to comprehend what they read. 

An opinion survey is conducted to identify the perceptions of 
parents regarding the importance of education to success. 



CORRELATIONAL METHOD 

Objective: To identify the extent to which two or more 
characteristics of the same individuals are related. The 
relationship, or correlation, may be positive, such as between height 
and weight, or negative, such as between driving speed and safety. 



The reading achievement of students is correlated with their 
achievement in other subject fields. 

Measures of students' hypothesized learning abilities are 
correlated and the obtained correlations are then factor analyzed to 
identify the abilities. 

The test scores of students at the beginning of a course are 
correlated with their scores at the end of the course to determine the 
relationship between the students* entering achievement levels and 
their final achievement levels. 



EXPLR] MENTAL AND QUASI -EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 

Objective: To identify cause-and-ef f ect relationships by 
conducting experiments in which one or more experimental groups 
receive one or more treatments that one or more control groups do not 

receive . 



An .experiment is conducted with students of Grades 6, 7, and 8 to 
determine the effectiveness of teaching reading in a new clearly 
described way (to the experimental groups) in comparison with the 
current clearly described way (to the control groups). 

An experiment is carried out to determine whether requiring 
students of high, average, and low ability to achieve a mastery 
criterion of 90% correct on their tests in order to progress from one 



Examples 



Examples 




unit to the next has the same effect on the attitudes of all three 
ability groups as does permitting the students to move ahead when the 
teacher judges that the students have learned as much as can be 
expected within a reasonable amount of time spent on each unit. 

An experiment is conducted to determine the extent to which the 
speed of learning concepts can be accelerated through use of a clearly 
specified instructional procedure. 

Many studies employing the preceding methods are being conducted 
in secondary schools by educational researchers and school staffs. 
Educational researchers are properly trying to arrive at 
generalizations that can be applied across many schools of similar 
characteristics, whereas the practitioners are strongly concerned with 
finding ways of solving problems in their own schools. It is probable 
that as more schools find means of solving their own problems, more 
generalizations across schools of similar characteristics will be 
generated. 
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DESIRABILITY OF THE COMPREHENSIVE AND 




iLING OBJECTIVES: 



WISCONSIN PROGRAM FOR THE RENEWAL AND IMPROVEMENT OP SECONDARY EDUCATION 



Complete the Identttving iniormation by checking your position: 

Teacher Prtncipal Professor ^ 

~~ Counselor District Official Other 

^ 



;m r»'r t 1 onf, ; Many recommendations have been made to improve secondary education. The 
: •Miommendat Ions of the Wisconsin Program for the Renewal and laprovement of Secondary 
hducation (WRISF.) are in the form of ten comprehensive objectives and a related set of 
enabling objectives for each comprehensive objective. The objectives are not prescriptive. 
Rather, each set of comprehensive and illustrative enabling objectives Indicates possible 
direct Ions for a school staff to consider when starting or refining their school's educational 
improvement efforts. Please rate the comprehensive and enabling objectives In terms of their ) 
indicating a desirable direction for a school's educational Improvenent efforts. 

Please respond to every question. Use the following descriptive information in arriving 

at vour ratings: 



, ir <ibilitv Gcale 



A--Highly [)PBirable 



B--I)es 1 lab le 



(--Somewhat Desirable 



n--Sociewhat Undesirable 



i - -Undes i rab le 



I'--flighly Undes 1 rah J e 



Implementing this objective would result in great improvement 
of secondary education. 

Implementing this objective would result in some improvement of 
secondary education. 

Implementing thi^. objective would result in improvement rather 
than deterioration of secondary education. 

Implementing this objective would result in deterioration 
rather than In improvement of secondary education. 

Implementing this objective would result in some deterioration 

of secondary education. 

Implementing thlB objective would result in great deterioration 

of secondary education. 



:;,,jU- ronHtiufted by Professor Herbert J. Klausmeier, Director, Wisconsin Program for the 
Konrwal and Improvement of Secondary Kducatlon, with review by ProfesBors lohn C. Daresh, 
lames M. blpham, and persons participating In the field test. 

Center Contrart No. OB-N I K-C;~7R-() U 7 
Wisconsin Center for Krivicatlon Research 
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DRSIRABILITY 0^ COMPREHENSl VR AND ENABLING OBJFCTIVRS 
Directions: Knter t\\e letter A-F in the 



nlghlv Peslrable '\ Somewhat Undesirable 

i")«'8 i rah 1 e F. indesirahle 



\ Afi iruM vidua; cdurn t 1 dn.i 1 ;> r()>{, ra:r, ni fiUirst* wor^ and ■• tt.^'i a;ii-. Itles •. s «r ranged 
r o r PH h s t U(i erit i' a ch ^ erne r p r { \-,'\{ s^i t i s f i s t hp student's d e i ptner r « i needs 
ami L h« rac c e r 1 St 1 r B and that .ilsf meets tl 1 n r r i c c: and siato r equ I retuent s . 



J' r 1 V 1 r 1<'R ■ 



Is pIanno..i i.:a.:-i semester or var tucienl at\;: tf;e • ^.^ir ; . t ' s advisor, 

into a-nninl the student's apt: 1 tildes for learning d liferent 9ub;*ect nuitters, 
"sts, mo: i vat ion, learning styles, career ^oals, and other personal and 
1 1 c h a r rti" t e r 1 a t i c ^ . 

rrf'vldt'^; lor <^^pe t 1 eiit L<i ; it'arnlr.^;, i lu Ludlug w^m k exprrn'!ur m t iu* < < 'mro^M i ( v , 
tnc* students who will bent'lU t rom it. 

.b ?.\i)[\iiored cocpe rd t 1 ve I y 1)V the studt-i ' and the studeni'-. ri:vis(^r ihr -t^. the 
f^eiues t e r , 

I', ili.iT.VJ'-d MM nec r s 9<t r V during t lu' 'ieme'.tiM i o 4t.sKurf hl^h '.jviality tiduta(lnn > : 
t hi' fit yidnit. . 



All Ui'i 1 \- i diia ; :i r r in t i uiui 1 p r ^ r .m t ha r ' i\ . n, I'.ilo a' t ' ' i ;i : * K.t uder T 
. i p t 1 t '.J <: r K , i M - r r s t H , mn t i v a ' ' > )n , I <• a r n 1 t>', t. v 1 e s , i a i i ,/.( irt . s , a n d o t 1 
;;f' r ';(>n<4 ! .md social i-l\^ r«r t e t i Ht 1 ' f. is arranged tor the '^tudrtit iv, ea«. h 
,>th,.r artlvifv that Is part nf rh»' <;fudtMit* ?ota] educational prt^Kran,, 



and 



ih.' luMtimilnnrti program of t hf '.tiuh'ut; 

. ') 1 !i planned bv ( h« student and the teacher • ! the courae at t h*^ t.flglnnlng t ia.- 
. o\i r Mc . 

iio hi lUirMT and unit ohi»'cfivrs thai a i »• appioprlat*' f'o • (,r r,'.\id<Mit In frii'i>. 

. . f r h- den t ' n ap f l f nd»» , rn t c i i n i.; nh i <'vr:;H'nt lj>vr' 1 , and i a i r y,OH 1 m , 

i.H i'rovi'i^-s a 11 appropriate amoutit of time lo < lasa and tluilt)>^ -m outside sclicnl houir, 
to suit f lie student's rate of at h i i*v i ii^, h 1 m o i her oh 1 *»( t 1 a In the ( ou r sr- , 

i,u i'rovlde.'. for appropriate tndlvliUwtl attention by the tt-aclu'r to titkt- lufn a('ount 
t lie St u<ient ' fl iro 1 1 vat 1 on atul o t lie r pe r Bona 1 fl\a r«c t er 1 a t 1 c a . 
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DESIRABILITY OP COHPREHENSl VC AND ENABLING OBJECTIVES 

Directions: Enter the letter A-F In the , 

A. Highly Desirable P. Somewhat Undesirable 

^. Desirable F. Cndes 1 r sb 1 e 

i'. Somewhat IJi^des I r «h 1 <? F. Hlghlv *'nde s 1 1 sb 1 4' 



— • : ^ppropriat** am<jvji-.r t r-^ r - d i c t ed : r n ; ^ » ; ^ . pair, 

•« f t ii . T 1. T M preter<MireH for nuwlfs 1 n h t r «n, t I cm , 

'■::v^•4*^ }nr ap. oprlatr ammmt ot h t udt'i-. t - in 1 1 la t ed 1 n-.i : v 1 dt:.* . . pair. 

•saw»!;-^i , ano 1 a rfi*" R rou p flctivltv ti.> talce Into a*.'Co\in: brudent's ::e€v: 

1 : <■ ;>»'n<ietu r ^--vi p r e t e re e h tor ibcvIps : ; ; s r i u i t i (m; 

•i.'.p's 1 appropriate uf;p cJ piinlt-(i m.i!erlaU, aud lov i m ,t^t 1 ma t <• r i a 1 « . and 
ilrect experiencing to take into account the (student's preferre^l styles of 
>a rn i iig-- vi»ua 1 . au(iitory» tactual, or kinesthetic. 



I* ■ : : r : 1 1 . ■ ; il 1. s h t ru c t u r c t ; - t >^ ' ,i c ri n ^ i s : r i ' ' - « r; ■ 1 r e i • u r 1 : r ,r-. : > e 

;t;,;t.f*'l r , t.'c tif, 1 « n (j lii<Jl vidua; :^ t* ■ • rif ^ ' .■ t,i<e :> ' ■ .ilfterlng 

: ' a r 1 (^:-:« • c.teds rt students. 



. I I 1 ■ 'i , lin: , : ir.jc. Ing t ^.e re'^uire.-l ■ cu r '^e*- , v-r . :'"nipe t or. : e s . i: : trie amount it r 
ri r e fi ' ■ : '. \' \ i r>r. In e n r h i ■ i ) q h , \ h a r r ,i n g ;i t r p r ("tti r : r M " t l v p , ear r i n g 

. i • "w I I .1 : r ri 



■risTM]! 1 • ,»r i • It .i- 1 i ■ *i , 1 II I I 11 d 1 !\>t ! I' ,1 ii 1 iiK . w! 1 r 1 n.i; , h prak i nx, , <iirl 'i i fU en 1 ng, 

I ■ : " (■ ; 1; II 1 1 ! ■ - ^j/, .{ \ "i c f ■•; r. ' ; ■« i . <; , : i: • I u ^ ! ; i' k, m r »' r ' ec yui' ■ 1 . ■. 

. .1.1 «..!.'■ I «• ■ (Mw «'pt s .iiv* 1 , ■ . 

► ■ I* < ; I ' ■. .■ i -iJ ;i c : ' I • r na J li ^ ,w ' , s . ^ K ;i ^' H- f i s . i • f , '. ,* ;^ c . d i ama , d ' 

r r»M , .(t I'ip. 1 tji lii.Mng i< wm i »• ih- m s . rK[)l<>i*U Ion, an'j pif,.rtrat i"">. 
!<•.!:!! ■'•••.It; • Mi . ^.>t (• ;>h\ "i I ^ H . .iii'i "irnt .« i . 
!«ml'iv ar^.v^ Mnrna raamberahip. 
• • I f.' I ? f ^ r (1 •! .1 ' * ( 111 , 1 IH I u<l i ny. i J a I t h , "b h . iiiul #» x t I h< >i i f 1 ' i I .i ' /i . t t v } t 1 p s . 
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DKSIRAHII.ITY OF COMPRF.Hl.NS I VK AND KNAUMNG OHJKCTIVKS 

Direc t Ioiim: KiUt»r loMoi A-K In thr . 

A . H ly n«'H I i nh U' I) / Soiiu'Whot Unden I nib 1 1? ^ 

1^ I)«8lrabh» K. lliide«l r«b l«? 

C. Somewhnt Uiid«Hliab I- . iMj^hly Undettlrable 

Uol.Uod li) {\\v prt'ifdlng areHB. cinerlculum comml 1 1 i»rH , groupn ot leiicherR, and 
1 ud i V idua I I (uicbcrH : 

/,\\ Idrntlfy or propari* content ntilllncH, (jrT^anl/.ed In the form oi taxonomleH, otlier 
h liTarthlcH , "r topical outllncH. 

7.12 Identify or f onnulate "program, course, and unit objactlves. 

2.n Identify or prepare resource units and other materials for Ceachei: (ise. 

2.\^ I;dentify or prepare instructional materiala for student use. 

/.IS I'repnrfe learning guides'lthat the students and the teacher use at the' beginning of 
each course In DlannlnR eacb fltifdent's instructional program. 

i ■ ' " . 

COMPONKNT 3: , CAKF.KR KDlICATlON AND KXPKRI KNTl AI, 1-KARNlNG 

* 

( X)HPKKhKNSlVH OBJKCTIVE : ' ' ^ ■ ' . 

Care/«pducutlon Is arranged for all .students; experiential learning activities and work 
expcrfencG In fhe community arc arranged for each, student who can profit from them. 



IljAiSTRATlVK KNABhflNG OBJECTIVES : • . 

^ * i ' 

naWtrlct and local school policies and^practices have been developed that facilitate 

et tefft ive : - , ' " « 

\A Career dwareneas, exploration, and preparation, includi^pg work experience. 

3.^ Htudent par t ijC*ipation In cultural, recreational, service, or other nonwork 
c actlvitieB in the community. ; 

3.3 Participation of coWiunity personnel in school activitiee and of school personnel 
jn "community activities. . 

3.^4 Usf: of comrrrttnity reSoVirces ^nd facilities. • ' < 

3 ''^ Preparation of community ^-pe^rsonnel wh^Vtiartixipate in th'e educative prooeaa. 

Related to the preceding areaa,. local school cothmittees, teame^ of teacheft. and 
Individual 'st^ff members: . ^ . 

3,6 Identify program, cousse, and unit objectives. , 

/ ■ • • , 

3.;^ identify or prepare resource units and other materials for use by teachers and 
cftmmunity persons. • • ' ' . * 

3. .8 . Identify or prepare instructional materlala for student use. > , • 



' """mtSlRABlMTY OF COMPRKHKNS I VK ^Hl) KNABMNG OB.JKCTIVKS 

Dltuctiunfi: KAt^r tUm Uttur A~K In tUm . ^jj 

A- KlKHly l)«sIr«bL« I). Snm«wh«t UndtfslrAbU 

W. Otslrable ^ K. tinclcal rabU 

^ . C. SoMwh4t UndaHrshLo F. Higkly Undesirable l^Kii^ 

>( ' 

A'; /; 

COM^ONKNT STUDENT I)|g'(WON-MAKING ARRANChlMKNTS 

t:()Mt'RP.HKNSIVK OBJECTIVE : * 

Studentfl progr€8«ive;iy aasume mor« Initiative for planning, implementing, and evaluating 

their progr^ima and ac£lviti«ili WlCh n,^laMaer amount of adult direction and control, 

I ^JStflAtlVK ENABLING OI^JBCTlVlS ; ft ' 

> , ' / ' ' ■ '* 

Student H in their elaB««|^ and In oteetlngs with their advlsorB^re taught: 

A/S DecisloiiTmakilig skills ^hft' help them to make educational decislona as 
individuals. 

U\2 Concepts and skills thst enable them to participate in shared decision making with 



Concepts and skills thst enable them to partic 
other AtdVentSy the ^Chool staff, and parents. 



The IrKilvldual studflbt exercises increasing Initiative for making decisions, accepting 
the related conaequfirtces of the decisions, and evaluating decisions regarding: 

6.3 The student's instructional program In each course, ^ 
A. A Th^ studetit ' 8 educational program for tUe semester, 

' ■■ii ■ 

U.^ The student's educational program for the school year, 

t 

Students ns members of groups take increasing Initiative for making decisions, accepting 
tiie responsibility for the decisions, and for evaluating the decisions regarding: 

6.6 The objec t Ives lind activit^i^s In the course in which the group- is enrolled. 

6.7 The extracurricular activity in which the group participates. 

6.8 The governance of the groups 

Students are encouraged to serve: 

* r ■ ' 

6.9 As officers and to participate as members of student-^governing groups. 

6.10*^ As student repreaentatives cm the school's standing and ad hoc, committees, 
councils, and task forces. 



ISO' 



nKSTJlABlMTX OF rOM»»RKMKMS T VK AND KNAHI.LNG OBJIXTI^KS 

Dlnu t lonii: Knlnr Ihr lellfi A-l' In th« . 

A. HlRhly DoHtrabh' \K Soinrwhflt l)ml«iilr«l>le 

h. DcalrAbLe VInd«?flf tab le 

C. Soin«whai UmieH 1 rab 1 o I-. Highly llnacfi 1 r«b I «• 



i;()M}M)NKNT '.: KVAI.UAtlON AND IMI'ROVKMKNT STRATKC 1 KS 



COMPRKliF.NSlVK OHJKCTIVI^ : 

Th« individual student 'a ^^og^«flB toward attaining hln/har CoUrae objtctlvaa, tht 
student's Instructional program in each courae. the atodant's tgtal educational program, 
rtiid tha school' a total educational program are evaluated ayatematically aruMtha raaulta 
of the avaluation ara uaad in improving the educative proceaae* of tha achWi., 



•1 

11.1,11S;IHAT1VK KNAIU.I^c; OaJECTlVK?;: ' ^ 

A( i-roprlntii mpflsurement and evaluation ti;rhnlquef» nre used: 

'..1 To evaluate each student's progrcHH toward attaining h^n or her leatftiing ' goals In 
eacli course. ' " . y ' 

S.2 To eval\mte eacK tfti^dint'fi Instructional program in each course. 

i To evaluate each student \s educational program each semester in terms of the 

student'B attainment of his or her goals, and 1^, terms of the approp^^iateneaa and 
value of the program for the Htudent. ^ 



S./, To evaluate each student's total educational program for the complete school 
level, I.e., middle 8cho^Wy*t»igh school. 

5.5 ri evaluate e lements^^^^e scbool ' s total educational program. 

Thc> reflultF of the evaluation^ of each student's educational program each semester are 
used, primarily by teachers and students : 

3.6 To set a goal for improving the ' student ' s program the next semester. 

V 

The reBults of thtfv^^aluation of the school's total-educational program are used b^ 
teachers and other school staff : 

S./ To set goals annually for composite groups of students to attain, such as those of 
a particular grade In school or those taught by a teaching team. 

3.8 To evaluate each group's attainmeiit of the goals. 

The Results of all evaluation activities are used by teachers and other school staff: 



',.9 f^^improve the curriculum, Instruct'^on , and other elements of the school's 
educational program. 

5.10 To improve the school's advising, organizational, and adiknistrative structures 
and processes. 
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DKSIRABILITY OF COMPRKHKNS 1 VK AND KNABMNU OUJF.CT 1 VKS 

Dlrncl lonH: KntOi tlu» Uttitr A-K In ttir _ 
A. IllK^^ly I)«Hlr4ibl« J \), SoiMWhAl UihUh 1 i-4il> I o 
v.. Somttwhnc tliult^n Irah 1 o K. Hlg)Uy IJnUeii 1 rnb I <* 



COMPONKNT ^: ADM I N I STRAT I VK ARRAN(;KMKNTS AND PROCKSSKS 
( !( ) Mr H K H KN S 1 V K 0 B J Kl VY I V K : 

ilie Hchool's administrative arrangemenLa provide for cooperative planning and shared 
declRlon making by the pernonrt rasponsible*^ for implementing the plans and daciaiona that 
Ar«* made, mainly ndminlatratorR. counaelnm, teacherBi and atudents. 

U.MiSTKATlVK KNABLINC OBJECTIVKS: 



The school : 



f) . I Ifl organized into adminlatratlve unlca, each of which has no more than 500 
BtudentH. 

^ . .! lias one or more commit teea, composed of representatives ol~ t)ie admlniajtrative 
train, (ounHelorB, teachers. fitiidentHi and parentn that maKe declniona and 
lOrniulate plana regarding the school 'h curriculum, instruction, advising, 
evaluation, organization, and staffing. 



All Kdvicflt ionjtl Improvement Committee . oc*'other committee or council that has 
representatives of the adminlstratlv|rjjf^am, curriculum coordinators, counselors, and 

teachers^: 

6.3 ^I'lans the school's educational improvement activities with input 'from the total 
faculty,^ 

^Students, parents, and citizens: 

ti A Participate in meetings of the Educational ImproveiDent Committee wh^'tf<^^^;ir^a of 
concern to them are on the agenda., 

6.') Serve as regular members of the Edycational ImproVenmnt Committee . 

One or more district committees, composed of the district administrator, representative 
principals, curriculum coordinators, counselors, teachers, •tudents. parents, and 

citizens: 

6.6 Coordinate the improvement activities of the district, taking into account 
district policies and state reqifirements ^ 

6.7 Secure district and other specl^ists for consultation regaling improvement / 
activities . ' O ' 



1^2 



t DKfUUAHll.lTY 01' rOMrHKllKNi; I VK AND KNAIU.lNli uiJJKt, i i vi.:> 

I Ioiim; If.tWvi llw U'llnf A K In I h* . ^ 

A. HiRlily I)«iitml>li' ,1)^ Somewhat UntltsH 1 1 «b I e 

». Ui^BlrabU lindtfn i i ahl ' - • 

C. :;ororwh«t Und.Mirnhlr I*. \\\\^h\y linden i rnb l« ^. ■^''^ 

t .1 
\'hv print Jpiil |novl(l«M Uodeinhli) niul, wltii /ippropr i«te tnvolvriarnV of roemhorN of thr 
K(lui'»l lona I Imnrovomrnt Comml ll^f*aiid tin? Mchool Htafl: 

f 

(,.H KatHbllHheN poUcluH am! fproced\»ri?H that lacllttate the flrhooTH educational . 
improvement efforta. 



6.9 Coordlnaten the use ot facilities, materinln, equipment, aupplles, aivd other . 
reaoii rcea , , 

h.U) Providen ttmR, space, and Other phyaicnl ttrrangeroerita that are needcd^r teaching 
icams, school committeea, and other groups to meet and conduct their bu¥4neaii 
■ t ^during the achool day. 

f,.ll I'jaahl iBheB t'ilectlve two-way comnnmlcat ion among adm trtl all a t ora , other ataff, 
teachers, and atudenta; and between th*. school and parents and citizens of the 

coimnunl ty . 

purtlripntes hh a iiu^iuber of dintrict fommltt^ea. 
] TrnnHmitB information to and from district r.ommltteea. 

AitcmptH to have implemrntcd the decisions mjade by district coraralttecs. 

COMPONENT ORGANIZATION FOR INSTRUCTION AND ADVISING 




COMPRKHENSIVR OHJKCTIVE : 

"rht faculty and students are organized into small groups that permit Instruction and 
advising to be personalized. 



U . LU KyRATIVK K^ABLING OBJKCTIVK.S : 

A staff member^ each teaching team and/or advising group: 



; . 1 

7. ) 

7 



Chairs Che tncet ingJ^ of the group.. 

Serves on the school's Educfe^nal Improvement Coamlttee and participates In the 
Committee's plannir^ and other activities. 

Transmits Inf ormat ion . decl slons , and plans from the teaching staff to the 
F.ducational improvement Committee . 

Transmits Information, deci»*1^8. and plans to the teaching ^^aff. ^ 

Related to instruction, each group of teachers , such as an Interdisciplinary 
teaching team, cooperatively: ^ 

7.5 Develops the procedures for planning, monitoring, and evaluating each student's 
instructional program iy each course taught by the group. 

Plans and evaluates the group's instructional strategies. 

ISA 



7.6 



Dr.MKABII.ITY VY UOHrHK.Hr.N:i I VK. AND RNAniariU UII.I R^l I VKfl 



ia(Vfhl« 



A. IHkIK DasLiNhU I). SooMvltnt Uiul«« 1 1 u)f I « 

W. h«a?rihl« K. UiuUalrabU 

C. SoMwhat lln<l«Mttab)t* K. Highly Und«atrahU 



Ki'liitiMl to rhr urcmp'H Inat rucl lona 1 luiu tlona, <^a ch taachar : 
/./ Outlinm I lie (onlant nl htit or hcu coui'huh. 

f .H Developn t'ht? learning guldea that atudenta une in the couraon. 

7.9 Plana the Inf tructional metboda that are employed in the coureei. including the 
uHc of rlrae, materiala, and modes of inntructlon. 

7.10 Part Iclpatee In all aspects of the group's planning end evaluetion activities. 

/.IL (:arrlefl out bis or her Instructional actlvitlee In eccordence with the group's 
plans. 

' f ' . ■ / 

K« la I I'd to ftdvla^ng, each group reach erH, such aa an InterdlHrlp Unary tenm, 
plana iha gi'^up'a advising activities related to: 

/.ly Promoting the educ^atlonal dtevlSLipraent of each student. 

/.P Enhancing the personal and social development of eech student. 

/ . W« IncreaHlng acboolwide communication. 
/.I')' improving home-Hchool-communlty relat^onH. 

RcLflte<l to ndvlfilng functions, Indlvltlunl ataft members , Vith aas.lstancg of a guidance 
counoG lor : 



7^ If) Serve an advisors to fltude^s. 



/.17 Assume responsibility for planning, TSonitoring, attd evaluating their advisee's 

individual educational programs and for attaiijing other objectives of thej^dvisic 
^^^^^program. 



program. 

0' 



COMPONENT 8: HOME-SCHOOL-COSHimiTY RELATIONS 



C()MPREHE^O^IVE OBJECTIVE : ' ' 



t^^^AoG 



Effective communication and cooperative educational efforts between tb^ ^SSool and Che 
coiranunlty are carried out as part of a program Jf vi|ll^B-school^-<|fommunity rJlitions . 

' , : 

ILLUSTRATIVE ENABLING OBJECTIVES: 



A comprehensive program of home-school-community relations:'"^ 

8.1 Is fornulsted snd monitored by a school committee composed of representstive 
school staff, parents, and students. 

8.2 Provides for frequent sndT^f ective communication between the school snd 
community • ' 
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I) 1 I ( ( 1 iMiti : ' Kilt r I I III* I n( ( «M A 1- I it (ho 
A. HlkJ.hly 1'. :.nmrwh«l Un»l*»r« 1 i nl» U> 

\ liomawhnt Hiuliin I i nh 1 «• T. lIlKhly lln<l«'« 1 i «b I »• \ 

. n.\ Inr.MiingrN iUr irhonl fitiiff \o pa i I I c I p/i In I analyHlM of t lu' hoiM mul 

a,/. !u»<K»niK»'H paiontM hiuI (►! Imr roramtinUy pirrnMia to |i*ir I I < 1 p<i « »' In In-Mcluml 

n.', u»v(lkt(p«> piirrnt H In plf'^nnlnH th« 1 nd 1 v I dun I •ducttlloniil t>r<j'Rr*m of th«lr titlld. 
H.f, I'rnvUlBHYvi iilud«nl prpgrrBH to be reported to pttrcntH rcRulnrly and effertively. 



CDMl'ONKNT SUPPOKT AKKAN(;KMKNTS 



>:i)MrKK»K N.S 1 Vr: OHJ KrTl VK: 

Hmp env(ro^nraent fni learning and 1 nwt nu t 1 on In tli« Hchonl nnd for work and other 
tatloftii JxperlenceH In the community U enriched through the inl^nUectual . 
/^»t^Jsrf^4j» ■1'™*'^**^^"^ support i»r(wlded Iw tu hnol and school d l fit rial, groups . "nd by 
i^o^TMllte II , flitfh an the utate education agency, laimrmediite ^AUc^es. teacher 



plj^^ift ^f^fk^^^^^^jl^^ * prof essional Pclucation aaaoclatlons. 



F.rU^l.yiC pBJECTLVES: ^ ^/ 

ilio 5u-lu.iil (llBtrict find local Hclionl make provlKlons for: 




1^.1 TUP K duc.Ultfnal [roprovemen^ 'Cpmrfjfnert . or othi*r group, to meet weekly during 
^ grho7)l liourp to plan and carry Out its actlviticfl. 

Rnch teaching team, or other group,, to have a coronon time for carrying out their 
preparation, planni^ig, evaluation, and other activities. 

Kach advisor ^to meet regularj^y with his or her advisee group and individual 
advisees. 



Teachers to receive assletonce in carrying out their educational improvement 
act Ivl ties. r:> 

ixti education agency takes initiative with local school districts for activities 



Developftig strategies tor stimulating tUc educa^onal improvement activitlefl of 
local schools. 

Providing financial and technical support to local schools in carrying ovit their 
educati^^^l Improvement activities. 

Encouraging job descript Ions to be changed, if necesflary, to enable teachern to 
participate in student advisement and in educational improvement activities. 

Reviewing and changing the Ucenalnp, requirements of currently licensed 
educational personnel and developing new licensing programs to meet changing 
societal conditions and related demands on education. , 



5^ 
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1)1 1 MCI IntiA ; r.nlMi Ilia A- K In t\\m 



A. Illghlv h»aliit!tln D. Somnwhat UinUa 1 mU I • 

II. Daaliahla K. Ilndaalrahla 

C. Stmawhal UntUa 1 rah 1 • V. Highly UndaalrahU 



iHArhar ntliKaflon Instltttrlona, working rooparaftvaly with lor«l Aohoola and rha atara 

(•diMiil ion iigffn< y, take inlriaiiva fui «ctlviLi«N, auch aa : 

. KvaliinMnK t ha i pKiKinnia to p rnpa ra adm 1 ii i m i a lora , ronnao 1 oi m , taarhata, and 
othrt «>dii( iti lona I pvraunnal; riKvialng axlarlng programa; and davvloplng naw 
proKrafflH to meet changing aocla ta 1 *rond 1 1 lona and ralatad (iamanda on aducafclon. 



'^10 DavelopTng and oft'evlng cradlt and noncrcdlt couraaa daalgnad Co meat t^m natda of 
proapact ive ndudiClonal paraonnai and Inaarvlca paraonnal to parclclpaM 
ef f f>ct 1 vv 1 y ■ in aducatlonal Improvcmant ac.tlvltlaa. 

^.11 Arranging with local achoola for cooparatlva prapAratlon of atudant taachara and 

I nt^rnn . \ ^ 



rrotpHfiloii/il rdiK iU ion niiaoc i n 1 1 oiih fit t hr 1 ocai , Atj^^a ^ and miCiona 
initintlvi' I or activltU'N huc h an : 



1 laval Cakv \ 



^i.\J. rrovi<]ljii)( U'udership to theli ini'mhetb In caviylng out edtuarlonal Improvaroant 
t I or L H . 

IrlrntllytoK and puh I i r 1 1 iig lodal Ht hoolH that dcmonatratv edncati'on^^ ^ 
^ ^ improvement . * 

Mf^V^rnf luenclng lo(^at, utate, and federal legislation to aupport educational 
y T^' Improvement. 

^(jjH^, KncoArag Ing the adoption of contract provlnlona which faciUtata educational 
- Up rovanent . 



COMPONENT 10: RF.SE^C(1 jmi) DliVKJ.OPMENT 
i:(2 MrHKHKNSlVK OB.JKCTrVK : 

Knowledge Is extended regarding lear;iing. instruction, achool structures and processes, 
and other factors related to schooling through teaearch A&d development conducted by 
Hcho^l personnel and cooparating individuals and agencies. \ 



ILLUSTRATIVE ENABLING OBJECTIVES : 
The school staff :f / 

10.1 Develops the capability for carrying out their^own evaluative reaearch and rela^e^,^, 
improvement activities. 

10.2 P.irtlclpates with district p^sonnel and other individuals and aganciaa in 
research and development specifically directed toward edut!ational inprovanent in 
their sfchool . 

10.3 Participates with ^.ndi^idutla and agencies in- research directed towerd extending 
knowledge concerning schooling and the educative process. 



APPENDIX B1 
MIDDLE SCHOOL (M.I.D.)SIMULATIONS 
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l)it' Hlmulrttt?«t mlddlr MititMil (H.l.D.) vtiKtilrt M/fi HttidaiitH litl^iitdcwi tt , I, and H. '\'\\» 
I II 1 I t 1 4 « I I I f I (<d Ml rt I t I oim i n t fi t) t t li» |)i I ttt I |>M I , Mit DUN t n( aiK p l t ni 1 pit I . I wo km I (Uiti r 
. uKttMf 1 1)1 N . n \ \\% \ \i\\\\%m I ooi d I nut oi » ttit IM<! dli»(tiii» r» (•mdiiiiii, ami lwc» H|)iiirliii i»dti( nt I i>ii 
I I' 111 ill* t It 

rt.l.l>. hill <« new litil 4*K1>«1 1 c^tH f'd And ItlH^ily olfffillvf* (MliulpAl, A Vi'y I Ai t ui lit 
••'•••liiiK t lie |)Mitrli>«il wiirt a ii«w Mlut«* polity « itroiiulg litg Impi i>v«mrnf o I rtoi ouitfii y (tdiiriitli>n 
lit (lit' •ii.itt*. (*N))f< liilly 111 (III* at iidtfmU' niil))f><tn. Ww p i Inc 1 pii 1 , Iti < oiinu 1 ( at Ion with kt^y 
.iiirr momhiTu, foimi^d aw Kdiu-At IodmI Inpi ovetBttiii ^(^>itnf t u (P,IC) that tiinnlHiii ()^ tlia 
pihtiipnl «ind miNlnliiiit principal, one ' counittt lor , Che IMC director, (ha (urrlrulua 
rMMidliniioi, Add i>nr (i*Mttiai (rout <ach F.ng M ah , math, aclanrt, aoclal atudlaai foreign 
1 iiTiKtiiiKi«H . !liir ait(», iind eppMed arta, 

I h« Y.\\ httld 1 La flrat laaetlnK and decided lo form a ama 1 1 Kxacutlvv Conoiittee ttiA( would 
Klvf fTiiMa time than other KIT roainbera to the Improvement program. (To take into eccount the 
numiiei ot peiHoiiM In your group purtlclpaMng In the Nlmulatione, aaiuma that thara are toui 
(<> li 1 A |>i'i»4ona on the Kxocut Ivt* Conoalttee: the principal, a Ctfli4N|^or, and a( leeet two 
ttMirh««i'i linliidlrig one tiui(h and o^\f> 4Hf|fl^ah. In (lie n Irou lat ioit-^aPRona may (ake their ar(UHl 
to It'll oi ( h«*v m/ty uHniiinr (he prece'tllnK ichLea,) '7 

ihr tt tmu 1 n t 1 titiM Jirr t)t ( hrce nurc 1 ve rorranlitee meet Inge of M.I.U.'m Kxeciut ive 
^ oiiitn i r t rr . In the /lint niPellMK (nlmulntion) the Kxtttutlvc (^onmlttet* Ideiitillen And 
P I 1 Ml I I I /I'M Ihr liiipi •(vrutMit nrrdn ol M. (.]).; In (lie necoud meeting 1( (lailtlrn (he rolea and 
I I' '.ixMi «. I It 1 1 1 ( 1 4*M c){ thf» memherH of the Impiovemeiit (loinni i 1 1 ee ; and In ttie (litr<l It Nets 
I iiip I nviMoent xonln. I'he Kxeciillve Committee will r4*por( Itn de I lharat Ioiin pertelnlng to each 

I iiiu 1 at loll l)iu k I > the KIC, Then t h«? KIC will rnriy out ita de I Iheral 1 onn end wlli eecure 
ln,»ui Uom the entli** faiultv. (rltwme acc ept rather th an debet a thewr a rrat^^emant a f or (he 

Imu l.u loll I'ven t houj^h you m ay pr oreed di«^ferantl y In you r ovir Vchoo 1 , ) 



SIMULATION 1: I PKNT I FY I N(. AND PM lOM III /. LNC Nl'.KDS OK M^'^f^.I). SCHOOL 



A 1.1 U'f lif'n ili'tlfiM of M.l.D.'w cnnent piJirslccH IoMowh. The ch.iptri ot t/tie WKUiK (♦■xl 
m l Mi4' Mltittitrlr thiit rxplnln and d«>pl( t doHlrnhlr prnrMcee and tli« i )uipt<7r of vthe 
Imj) I «MTM'nt .It I(*n rnntuui 1 that provldeH BuggeRtionn for Implementing t|^ component a r^lnd lea t ed . 

li and toraaiiet t V I though nut llnted, 1h for middle nchool Implcmantat Ion on ona aide and 
hl^li hof) I oi^ I hp other Hide. 

ihlH hlmulatjon in designed to be completed in ^lO-ftO mlnutaa. The principal Itedn the 
(ilM(UHaian as wall as taking other actions deained approprieCc for e echooi * e improvanant 
tr.idt'i . A roc ordar \otn dovm the main polntn of agreement and flliegreement under Improvement a 

N»'**de<l .It M. I .1). 



iMl I A I|(iM AC'I IV n 1 KS : 



Kond Mllt-ntly through all the current practlrea of M.I.P, Then «nter one of the 
following lett*»rn to indicate your {udgroentn; 

A. the pint liroF relatctl to this component ahould be among the flrat to be changed 
(tnrlny, th»> current year or '.x^ni v«*ar. 

B. the practices related f th i < ompi^ent should be changed but if^t until two or 
three others of higher ,rl< 'Uy have been changed. 

f . the prarticch related to this cc)mp^ineniP,<fng^uld probably be continued. 

Mm' l iiirtUeF, related to tills comp|jpii^ffl^HMflH|Mju^^ he continued^ 

You inav .iHSign A. B. C» or I) to severai^^^H^^^^^^Kjb^ no component. There are no 
correct or .Incorrect choices. Do. how((7^^^^^^^^^^|a«acb component iti the ( ) 

provided. 




l.t llilHAlU)NAI rUiK.HAMMINI. nm WW' INUl 
VIDllAl. M DIM' NT' ( ) 

A 1 1 li.Miuli H , I Bi «i.l«nt h VII I V HI «i.H I V hi 

..I I III- »€»<(nli«»il iKAiUmli rtiiit«^« lii lii*»lrn f 

M I iiiMi I t )> . Kitu< /I I i > 'Hit I I't UK* 'ItAM' >>kl I ^ 't** 
I II •! I V 1 lit til 1 M It'll- n t til !i«t('oitiltt I V !h Itnn 1 H : 



II.. INIJI VIDllAl. INSTHIH.TIONAI, rkO(;kAMMIN<.: ( ) 

IihI 1 t t tf I Pitt i <i t r-il will) Ir i 1 JIHM 1 it M t I ur t I Ol > 1 m 
. nilcil i»u( lit ni«ailv *ll ^ h. ail**mU tliiHfi»*n, 
A I i .lu.leitlH Hpfnd nhoul I ln' H/iin« ttroount nf I Im*" 
•■tiMtytiiH •*n<l out i)i rLanrkand UNr t h« miuir 
iii iJnM iltin.il miiifrlnlH. Studtnt t lm# on-timk 
I )« hiw til mi>flt 

..Hi Chiipt I' i' ^ 
f'.niM.i I . Ch/ipr I I 

I I I iiH. t iM |> ; I jliu ;U 1 nitii 1 I' T r «ann 1 it ^ Ici t 
I 111! I v I liim 1 lilinlniT lit lii'i oi^dury IuIidoIh: 
I'/ti I I 1 



IVAli'AlloN AND IMI'KOVI.MINT STKATKi : I KS : ( > 

.MMU'iit M (It M.lj.H. liclioul M'li'lvr if'I""' 
..U'l'. Initr t linos II 'yea I . Phey oftrn roniplalii 
nt mil A 1 I n(i lug. 

nirrr I im ,lfUiii*ll V « 1 tifl t 1 c) it of I li»r 
. I t I . \i 1 uiti , lu'U rit< t I«'ii , or rtity <it Kim rompoiirnt . 

. .tst yi'.tr, till- .iverage mrnlJil iihtiily '>t 
t ii'U-iit s in (irnilc / wan tMivilvulent to t lir h')lli 

»Mit I U' on natloiii^l itorwH, and their .iveraRe 
Hl)lrvrmrMl In t Ite acndemir pub jectfl ranged 
1 I om r hr ^ilM h pfncnltle In reading to tin* '»**nti 
■,s fft.tfu IwtMitv |)*Mrcnt ot the Crade H KtinltM^« 
lid n.)t nia>;riT r)v« ralnlniiim prollclency i>l) j t i v t h 
Jh' .(.uitf.rlnrrt report, the tjttident'B rttandar<l l/ed 
•. ■ f S( fifps and joinimum competent y trat scoroM hy 
>-,i,i.U' levels to the principal who lorwards tht* 
:».purf r i> t Ite supfrT iTit endent . Th i a Information 
: , ;u.i >ri'n by the teachiTH, and It 1 not used 
:,v t -ohool .stiift to Identify po^slhlv areaa 
ot 1 rayrovement or to set improvtment goals. 

; cy t V hnp t p I ^ 
Main.i.i 1 , (lhapt r r ' 

Mlmsttip: Kvalti.itlng Student Learning and 
Kthtcflt i<)n«l Programs In Secondary Schoola 





I IIHK l> III Al< AKHANi.I'MKN I ' 



( ) 



ERIC 



Mir imIumiI (li«4lil«t }Httvlil»|| « «i AHil 
'i«i|iiriM t< III »Ai \\ Mntijfiil Minn \hm it«l« 

I r iM I t «*mc*tH n . l oaihuiH Arm •n^^rt^dl t9 

t hr It t (ivrtl I ■ M ( liiit)|( n ntut to CKVAff 4| -j^ivftv 
ttiiiMtiiil u| iiial0tt«l Art tlliniictil l>y I tl«p«rt 
inriit I hit u I Molt , (hvia it r • no rii i i 1 ru luiii pio 
wliltMifi for Irtfirt I Hturf«ntrt, aurh Ai v«l'y 

i<iw III vtfty ttl|(h ii<hl«v0iM. 

Hmuta I Chflpt « i ^< 

KllniMlrip! CtiiihtilMi i'Mii«*rnM Lit ttcrnndnry 



I AKMh IDIM ATION ANH KXPKK I KNT I Al. LKAHNIN(.: 



( ) 



llrltl tilpM Alt* l«krth by «(^m<i ( l«N»rH at 
I lu .III;! rri ton ot thr t«»iii tt«ir but tb«r«» in no 
'.\* iiMOAil( pioKirtm of 1 nrircr «wiirenpfiii oi 
4' X !• I I •! It I I Ml) . I lu* till ft 1 1 « ti I I 1 1 tt I ita rtppi oiti t) 
• t or ri iH • I 'Ml (ipn I f (It) I* (M Pthlt n ( 1 itit It ( t 1 V 1 I 1 r n . 

I \ I li,t |» f f t 
Matin.* 1 I hnji I I* i 

I 1 I (n'4( r I |i . Work nutt iMttrr (^iiiPiii i ditt a t I oit 
Ac t I V ) I 1 «» fi In Serntulaiv ScIiooIa 



iinlNI l»K('lNlUN MAKING AKMAN(.KMKNTS ; ( ) 



'>hr fuhooi >itri*^4NPA nluilant 1 it vo I v nmrit t 
111 atbU'ti' Aiui othn rx t racvil r leu I h r Actlv 

t'riit |( !, »i ill the iti'tlvtt1#A of thr MtudriU 
• <Mu\< \ i. <iv t «*w HtuttantM plan learning ai 
t I V 1 M I r< with I hi* 1 r tcHchtftA^ AngAgtr in 
.inih itr Lird NfTUi 1 ) -Kraflfl^lvlCi«fl Ut r hr I t 
I liiMsrH, or plan t h^^^^HI^U^onA I progrAmH In 
(onfiMtMueR with An I^^H||^^Hd their pAti^nts. 

TtKC,: Chapter h 
Mhuua 1 : ('haptar 6 

KilmHtiip: Student Decision Making In 

Secondary Schools 



ADM I N 1 :W RATI VK AKKANfrF>iKNTS : 

i.i'i' v»'Ki , M.I.D.'b principal met with 
t hi- urpariment chairpersonR every month, and 
the ihalrperHonH met with their staff oucc a 

\\U Ml t 1^ . 

llie prlnrlpal conducted an all-fActilty 
mi'ci lug tftonthl^y In which policy deciaion* were 
^ (imniunlcated to the Htaff, 



An Fducntlonal l»^ro\/«ment ec^,uncll waij 



\ ni turd f hi s yea r . 



Maiujol: Chapter 8 - V' ' .J - ;^ 
Kl IniHtMp: Adn4p4'a|r5ji^irtBy^*^^ 



Shnred Decision Mi^frlng 




ni'ANl/AtinN rOU IHMKIIt tK^N AND MiritfHI 



iK'l )1 < rtiin III I ititii I 4«lvl«|t)g. ttfAilirtu li«v< 

(ivr ilaartrti In ii irvtfn (iPitml ilrty, untirtllYtn 

\ t> no l«siitti)|4, rtiiil lt<rtihct|(t It I • uol I Mpi r f^itttt r il 
> u a auhuwl litttltiU MvMifil ISMlMVCIMili i.«mmA41««» 

Ihs g(i t ilftiit Atrtll iuitHl»t« of i«nc^ nuiU 
int. I uiiM f««uilc I iiiiitss i II 1 Ths iouns«)loi 
W'.i^n w 1 1 It t liv hnyu Mnit Uis r«nsi« ii)uiis«1(m 
with t h« girls. 

IrMi (hsptcis itiul iO 
!Unii<4 1 ' hspf • I • ^} siut Ml 

h 1 i mi« ( I 1 !•« : 1 iisi I (ti ( t tilt Aitil Aitvlsmy Aiiaiik*- 
I t M Ssi oixln I y S» hi>u 1 • , Tasrhl) r Ailv 1 sdi 
) I OK I i«mn 1m Sr ( DHils I V Si hoo 1 • 

lli'fU' J limit i i)MMHN 1 I Y KHAIhtN', ^ ) 

)'''p'Mt tdiilii III. it liw Inilr I I' t t I' I ^iMitcti 
' <> I'.K li -.'ih 1 ri t , .1 r t rrulMiK ft , 1 m I it 1 1 1 r m rt , tiiut 
I <« ' I UK. " t ' 1 t t / rn hIi 1 {> Air tivA 1 I liomr ( n 
"| ,tt«M.fN /It t ))• fi>«l «»| ti mAikliiK tuiiloil. 

A loim li*(lrt 1 rt ifiU to nil p«t«n(S IllVtllli^ 
t Itiiu (.< {>• I I 1 1 1 • hi puiMiU I oAf#r«n( . 

t ' in I «* I «> I u I tliM 1 1 ri )i Ji V* li St*!) V u t y poi ) I 

'hi Ifii.t (WM vr>iitn I'striitu i>t tntllng Ntti 
out'. I a ! r I V I omr I'l t ti#« I onf •r«nr#« . Olti#»i 
' i/riv> K" Hih'uii t>o/tr<t m«nbcrii wlttt 

f L«« 1 r 1 oiii I* I tl" . 

\< ' \ < li,i pt nil • 
nt%tn% I < hitp t t 11 



-MIHNAi. J-XtKHNAI M:fP(lRT AKKANGRMEN 1 M l ) 

t" 1 1 t t I <* t tuuiituii u {I t 1 oil tiik«H pWitr 
■i. • wrid till* >i<hi»i'l rttul ext»*rM«l MMfftu^iv* 

uilnhi pfovtfte I otmu I ( « t I i>t^ or lnn#rvl<r 

.-.1 ..^.1 1 1 on , 

ill* tw.i " 1 ti H«' r . r " (lays a I Ml*' 
^ ; f: ii i 1 1 ' ' t fir Ml hi 1 1 1 yr,\r « r r nf.r il r r> i»r 
t I't t liv t u.liMi t H , I I If rt'lditicMirti li« 1 t 
.1 Itifirrvlir r<lur,M t l <>ii r^rh Hemrntrr Ik 

liM'l {hi ^;»ie«( K}>pn^«•rf». Vherp Is lut pl«nn#»tl 
rv 1 < ^>r (>Kriim . 

. (M s r I I ■ I t I u'f li.iH I r(" «*n ^ 1 V t o i me-d 
I * .ir«i« f OT I I' <)4\ rttvii ,tr 1 una I lmprov*«rariU . 
. . I ' . ' s p r 1 H' i pa i 1 h <>i\ t h*» r ask f o i ( i' . 

r ^ t ii.kpr rr 1 / 
M, !:.>.,» I ■ chapt H r i 

y~ 

" ^WiHvf Ar.lJ Dl'Vi'I.wI'MFNT; ( ) 

Nu researri; or <le vi» 1 opmen t Is beirig 
..itrrf'l out In M,l,D. by'the achool staff 
oi 1)V anv other personR. 



I«'Kt: Chaplei 13 
Manual; Chnptr^ 



-It' < t . . •»t,|. » r » f*«| ; f »IM 111- < l.i^ I %l«itl » wii I . I» y 't^l ^ I ..itj- jji I c r o oii r rir 

l>i i ..I I 1 I . A I (Mr ^i«t«||l H . n I mrmtir I <. w I i 1 1 m<I I • III r ' ).r I |l I ' i r ( t<l I her I i 

I .« I 1 II |i .1 4 M.l I lir M I c r r I «. I II ( o I r n .1 I <1 I n n tin- k» 1 ii<l . • ( • hlllig c: o I > ' l> c tuti <tr 

M I < .1 I t' 1 .1 / 1 hai in r ,1 \ \ ^ (ttttiM I . t < I I I 1 I < t rt I 1 (in )t eniiiii (a l<<i i^.{>i.(iI(,>m<)) / ^ 

t -III - « • ' f I < I. V M I .1 I I { nn an ' • U>'x< \ \ ,^ "1 I 1- > KlHiiir ii<t I lia| f\ I ! ' mn k r < Itantfr o I ii u n 

« !•< I t r w 1 I hi Ml r I I n I K** > * k >)|> I «< I < l<f I 1 n ( i>l iHA t I ..II 1 ( j i . wU I • )« 

■ lltl - ■ hi I . I I t ■ W 1 I •, * 

<r -I t .« I 1 t > ^ I Mf j< I I . > I I M r n 1 iiJ 1 • .1 t r wld i wi mi 1 it ■«! \4 I r t |t« 1 il ( U ( m.t t I > in * 
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SIMUUTION 2: CLARIFYING ROUS AND RESPONS IfllLITIKS OF INDIVIDUALS AND GiK)UPS 

IN THE IMPROVKilENT PROCESS 



In a prior meeting, M.I.D.'s Exacutlvo Committee tonCaCivtly identified and prioritized 
lmprovem«nt needn and made plans for suraouir ir.ing various kinds of available information 
r«»K.*»r(llng, Htudent achievement, attendance, etc. The Executive Conoittee reported to the full 
Kducational Improvement Conmittee (EIC). The I-IC unanimously endorsed the substance of the 
report. In a subsequent faculty meeting, the faculty encouraged the EIC to take considerable 
Initiative in planning M.I.D.'s improvement program. However, some EIC acmbera indicated 
uncertainty regarding their responsibilities with respect to improvement activities that were 
outside their area of expertise. Moreover, most of them indicated they had no prior 
experience in (a) identifying achoolwide improvement needn, (b) planning related improvement 
activities, (r.) monitoring the improvement activities, and then (d) evaluating the effects of 
ttie Improvements that were implemented. 

In this simulation the Executive Committee addrcBses these and similar concerns. The 
;;iin\i lat ion is to bt! completed in '4O-6O minutes. Tl;c principal leads the discussion and takes 
otlier actions deemed appropriate for a school's improvement leader. A recorder Jots down tlie 
main points of agreement and disagreement. The lixecutive Committee will bring back its ideas 
to the F.IC for input and review. Read through all the activities and clarify any activity 
al)oul whicli you have questions. Then complete No. 1-5. 



:ilMUI.ATION ACTIVITIES : 

1. In the ( ) each simulation member Is to indicate whether the AMOUNT of 
responsibility "and the AREAjS) of responsibility should be the same (S) or different 
(D) for the teacher, counselor, administrator, and other members of the EIC with 
respect to: 

a. Identifying and prioritizing M.I.D.'s needs for improvement. Amount ( ), 
Area ( ) . 

b. Developing a schoolwide improvement plan, such as increasing avei^age daily 
attendance, to be implemented by all the school staff. Notice that the plan 
involves all of Che etaff, not Juat part of it. AmounC ( ), Area ( ). 

c. Monitoring progreas as the schoolwide plan is implemented. 
Amount ( ) , Area ( ) . 

d. ' Evaluating the effectiveness of the improvement activities at the end of the 

year. Amount ( ), Area ( ). 

2. Upon completing la-d individually, identify likenesses and differences among your 
group and try to resolve any major differences. ' 

3. M.I.D.'s fs^culty desires the EIC to take leadership with respect to la, b, c, d; 
however, it also desires to provide input and review. Outline the responsibilities 
of the principal , the counselor, and the teacher membera of the EIC with respect to 
securing faculty input and review. 

A. Prepare an agenda for the next meeting of the EIC at which time you, its Executive 
Committee, report back to the EIC. Indicate the agenda items and specify the member 
of the Executive Committee who will report on each agenda item. 

3. M.I.D, €^tablished an Educational Improvement Committee that could form a task force 
for each specific improvement program that it selected; e.g., improvement of Grade 7 
reading comprehension. Grade 8 career awareness. Grade 6'-*8 science, etc. One or more 
members of the EIC could serve on each task force. Other middle schools establish 
improvement taak forces first and then> have representatives from each task force form 
the school's Improvement Committee. Indicate which of^ese approaches would 
probably work better at a school like M.I.D. and indicate why. 



OPTIONAI. ACTIVITIES : 

6. Prepare a schedule of meeting times of the EIC for the 8emeste,r during or outside the 
time when students are in school. 

7. Assume that the teaching schedules and other activitiea of the EIC members cannot be 
rearranged for them to have a common meeting time during school hours this semester. 
Develop recommendations for arranging teaching schedules for the follbwing aemester 
that will permit members of the EIC to meet during the time students are at school. 



MMlM.ATinN \: COAL SKTilNC AND I'l.ANNiNt; UKLATKI) I MI'UOVmi-NT ACTIVITIHS 

ililj. r.lniiiliit Inti pr.-MentM i iif o f mat 1 pn nlinwiMK iiow ,i mhidU* nrhiM.I ariuMlly uHon ()i«> 
MM.Iilv av.ilLible MMuUrt 01 Uii Cr.uir / fil.ajuiardi/aMl arli leveinfut .and muiiUil ability irMtiiiK 
ii» May ol t ill' Mrln)(»l vt;ar /i o wet, i niproverarnt goals lor the incomlnK (iradp / clasn ol ilie 
loMi.winK yt'ar. Th<' May tCHt rtv.ulis nrv firHt Riimma r I zed and analyzed to cMUihllHh 
inipioviMtRMit prl«)i ir len. Noxt » ImpryveratMil Koal« lot the tJnHuIng year and a plan to attain t lu- 
,'<jal... an- worked out. Your Hiimilatlon groiip is invLted to, engage In tliu name procPHHes. 
liow.voi . you may wish hhv tUv comptMenry toRt iPfmltH that are provided at the end of t lu» 
simuiiitlon lailuM tlwiiythe Htandard Lzed tent rt'HnilH, 

4 

H''lc»r«' pi-o(:*Tdl^<v. with t lit- m [mu 1 at 1 i)n , tvco^ui.'v that it<i putpoMo Is lo rnahle you to 
>mIi. .-M'^'t Ii'iuo iu V';t inlrrpn'tal Ion, i^iui\ M.-ttliiK. and planninK IMim-cjikom . lU- awarr, too, 
that 'ahoolM dr.slM- fn linprovf many fltvident. outtoitu's otlit-r than ach if vtMticnU Lu the acadrmir 
'•.yl>)'''t 1 Irlds. and thi«y usf data in addition t (. s t^inda rd I /.rd and rompi-l.cncy lesta lo moaKUtf 
tiH. .l.v.lrrd atndi'Ml oniconu^.M. Otlu-r r. 1 mu I a t ton may ht» arranged toe t lu^se otlmr klndu ol 
out roitn's iimi (hit a , 

Ml a iM Lor muft.lng ( h imu 1 a L ion) , M.I.D.'s I'x.muI ivu CotrunttU^r KnUatively Identiliod thr 
^M.al s«'tl iuK', Mrrarogy above as one M.I.I), should einp Loy . The full KiC and later the school 
la. ultv Nupporied tlie rerommeiula t Ion . In tJilR slmuliitlon, the Kxerniive Committee uses M.I.I), 
.lata to draw up a plan for .Implementing tlio strategy. 

rlilH simulation requires from 60-90 minutes for gruups witli prior experience in goal 
••.(.•tting and plannin?;. More time may profitably be spent on it by other p.roupH. The principal 
l.ads the distusHlon and a recorder summarizes it. Head througli tiie information on test 
interprelaUon and then respond to the two activitien. Next read throvjgii the section on 
"Using T^st Results Iti f.oal Setting and Planning." Respond to the activities. Complete the 
optional nctivlries as time permits. 

Test 1 n terpre ta L 1 on 

M,l.i>., with input from Mie leacliers. has decided to uro tlie results of 
M,i.i».'s arhievemenr and mental ability testing in Improving education in M.I.I). To ntaA lIic 
piotcs!,, n counselor arranged the students of Crade / intd quarters based on their mental ' 
al)i;itv scores; and the mean, or average, mental ability of each quarter was computed, The 
• e<;iii va 1 etit percentile rank wa,s obtained from norm tables supplied by the test publisher. The 
arhievement test scores in English, reading, and math of each student were then entered for 
'•a( h quarLer o\ the students. The mean aehievemenL in each sul)]ect was computed for each 
'iiiarter. .and the etjuivalent national percentile ranks wore obtained from thn norm tables, 
ihis Information was put in a table and tised in setting goals related to achievement. 



The 
rea{l Ing , 


mean (average) national percentile 
language, and math for the Crade 7 


ranks for mental 
class follow: 


ability and for 

4 


achievemen E^ln 






Tab lei, Crade 7 Class 


Mental Ability and Achievement 








(Tested in May) 

J 






i.nVal 
cnc - fn\i r 
ill i.icMt. a 
<ib i i i L V 


t!i'; 
1 


MenLa 1 Abi 1 i ty ; 
na L i ona I 
percent i I e 
rank 


Read i ng ; 
na 1 1 ona I 
percentile 
rank 


Language : 
na t i ona 1 
percent 1 le ■ 
rank 


Math: 
na t i ona 1 
percent 1 1 e 


i.Hi.irter - 


'« (highest) 


89 


87 


87 


_^ — 

78 \ 


t. or- 




;i 




60 


58 


Mean 




61 


fiO 


• 56 




Onarter 1 




57 


50 


. AS 


28 


'lua rtcr 

\ 


1^ (.lowest) 
R 


25 


30 


22 


1^ 



Th^^'KlC and teachers of M.i.D. feU that the mental ability test measvired the aptitude of 
the st-ddents for learning tfie three subject matters reasonably well and' that the results of 
file aclilevement tests measured their academic achievement levels reasonably well. (Please 
accept these test results. Opportunity is provided iaterto discuss other tests and ratings 
ol student achievement.) 



SIHUIA I'ION ACTIVITIKS ; 

\. BAHcd on the trnt results, in which subject are the students of all quartern 

achieving lowent in relation to thflr mental ability? Ba^ed on this infomation, in 
which subject In improvement needed nost urgently? 

I 

B.iNed on the tent results, which quarter of, the students is achieving highest In 
relation to mental ability in all three subjects? What do you infer about the 
relet ivi» effectiveness of M.I.D. schooling for the different quatrtera in nental 

Hbil Ity? 

Unt' \M) more than 1*)~20 minutes oi\ (Juentionn 



^ ll alng Tew t ResiiltH In (ioal Setting and Planning 

pepn )-3 that follow Indicate n plsn to rnlse achievement In math at M,I.D. 

1, M.I.D, EIC identified math as the highest priority for improvement. Next, the 

princ ipal and the math teacher member of the F.IC discussed the math teat results with the math 
teachers. They secured input from the math teachers regarding possible causes of ths low 
nr.hleveraent by the students In math. 

2, Ueing the input from the math staff, the ETC set a goal to raise Grade 7 math 
achievement. The principal and the math teacher member of the EIC discussed the goal with the 
mat)) teachers and received ideas from, them regarding possible improvement activities to be 
carried out. The following goal was set and the following improvement activities were 
Hi'ggcsted to achieve the goal: 



Goal for Grade 7 Math 



Each quarter in mental ability of the next Grade 7 class, when tested in May, will 
have a mean percentile rank in math equal to or near its mean mental** ability percentile 
rank. " 




Suggested Activities to Achieve the Goal 

a. Counselors will examine the Grade 6 test results of each student and will 
identify Che students achieving far below expectancy, e.g., mental^ ability 
percentile rank 75, math achievement percentile rank 25. The counselors will 

J provide this information to teachers who have the studenta in Grade 7. Teachers 

will try to get these students to achieve higher. ^ 

b. The math teachers will make changes in their instruction, e,g., they will get all 
the students to spend more class time On task; they will make sure that each 
student has appropriate assignments; they will show that they believe the student 
can and will do the assignments .well; etc, 

c. The teachers will Improve the evaluation and monitoring of each atudent^s 
progress, e.g., students* work will be marked and returned the next day. 

d. The EIC will develop a plan for getting more parents to participate in 
conferences with the student and the advisor once each semester. 

\ 

3, The principal and the math teachers prepared a written Improvement plan for next ' 
year's Grade 7 class based on the WRISE planning guidelines. The plan was submitted to the 
EIC for input and approval. 



A 

I.AI lOM AC'l IVITII.', : 



I. Mavr vavU member of your « Imu I ;it i on Kroup Hiatc whnt hie/her r^MponBibl Uty in v, 

.(•ttluK. .ind IMannlnK. AHfliime thnt oiuh KIC member haH some but not Identical 
I cniionM ll> i I M 1 f>H . 

Have. tlu. p.inrip,,!. t lu- rounsrh.,. nud t h. math teacber ol ycu^ «lmulJlori aroun 
.•KpUun why tbey think Ih. procecllnH. "Sngge„tod ActivftleB to A«;hlcve the Ooal/ 2a-S w II 
^ontrUmie lo hlKbL-r nrh 1 evement . lUve other memherH queBtlon them or add othe^adeaH. 

la. l-.xi.mnu. i m t ;nula r d l.ml loM vvhuWh In Table 1 Im (irade / IhnKuaRe. Return to Uu» 
.iM.r informallon on ^iHlng Te«t RenullM In (.oal SetllnR «nd IMannlug." and apply It to he 
Mn,rovj,^fVr^4-,.^^ / language; e.g.. hralnntorm ponslble cau„eH of the' relatively low 
.i<hi..^i.ment. siM nn^lmprovcmcnt goal. Ident 1 f y^.c 1 1 v 1 1 Ich \o attain thf goal. 

^ ^ 'OR 

H.. Kxnmlne the inhilmuin competeni-y whI ie«ullR that follow. Carry out \be aame 
acMvitlpfl an In \f\ tor langyage. ^ 



Coinji ettMi cy TeHt Ke/iuUs for Sltmilation Activity : ' 

^- l'_''_':.^g "t^»gf t>K tirade // Stud onts Who MMHtered MitUlle School 
rompetency^Objjrct Yea (Tested in May of Grade / ) 



\ 



Reading Language Math 



All Grade 6-8 Objectives* 68 58 

Minimum Competency Grade 8 80 76 

Ob jectlves** 



50 
60 



Ihcse objectives Include not onlv thf minimum competency o<ijectlve,s that the lowest 
arhlcvern f^bould master by the end of Grade 8» but also other objectives that are 
appropriate for ;i U students. Including the highest achievers. 

The8o are the objectives that all students, except those with handicapping conditions, 
pbovild master by the end of Grade 8. ' 

Mso no more than ^^-bO minutes on this activity. 
()f>T10NAC ACTIVITIES : 

•i. Standardized testing requires relatively little teacher time. However, locally 
r<,rsrructed tests rating scales, and other raea^surepTent devices are often more content valid 
indicators of wha^ is learned than are standardized tests. 

a. Develop recommendations for constructing other measures of student achievement in 
the various subject fields for each grade oWchool. Indicate who ^ail cons^uct 
the measures and how their accuracy and co^(pnt' validity will be determined.. 
Indicate who will summarize and report the i^esulte of administer lf« the Oeasures 
to the students . 

b. How would goal setting be different if menta'l ability test results were not 
available? 

c. To what extent should a qchuol teach unique content in reading. English, and math' 
that Is not measured by standardized tests? 



196 



*>. Afiniiino that • nlddla •chuol, Cradaii fi~H, (le«ir«« tci taat achlavMBMint in Kngll«h, 
miU l)*miit Lea , raiding, aclanta, and aoclal t^tiidlaa In only two gradaa. Aaauaa that no T.rada 9 
ti*Ht ritaulta mrjl avallabla. tndicata tha advantagaa and dlaadvantagca of Caatlng programs 
(n), (b). (c).iand (d) baLow In tarna of goal aattlng for Grada 6. Grada /. and Grada 8; and 
aliK) lot Hrtting K<)<(^" ^^r tha Individual atudanta of aach grada. 



a. AdmlnLatar the taata to (irada 6 and to (;rada H In Saptambar. 

I>. AdralnlHter tha taata to Qrada 6 In Saptambar and to Gra|)a A In Hay. 

r. AdminlNtwi t tcHtn to Gi mitp (> iind to (^tadc A In May. 

(1. AdmlnLater Lha teata to Grade U In Saptetiber and to Grade 7 In Hiiy. 



, luui I 



A ftfhool hoard B«jj4 « policy that (A) In May of ffuzh year the principal oi rach 
mitHl Huhmlt to tha Tuparlntcndent a aul of goala Iri/tha acadaralc aubjact fields and 
lelatvd plana for achieving the goala, (b) the \HOa\ atatemanta and plauH nuat have tha 
appiiivnk of the majority of thii teacliera of thr achool, and (c) the rtaiiUa of teatlfig will 
uirt t)«> unad tp evaluate the principal or teachers of the achool. Indicate how the principal 
«<|jg\il(l proceed in lap 1 ^fncnt log the, policy. What dn you think the ft feet a of im|)lentnt ing « It 
w(>\jl(i he on Btudent achlaveactit in the academic aubjecta?. How might the morale and^the Job 
perceptions of the ti»achera and princi^yil of the school be affected? 

/ 



X 



r 
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\ ^ ( APPENDIX B2 , 
SENIOR) HIGH SCHOOL (O.g.R.)SiMULATiONS 



4 



\1 



191 . 

196 



V 



\ 



IIm- h imt) hit tfil ))1k)) hi hoo 1 n , K , ) rniollN Ul^O Mt<i.li*ntN In (JtNdi'h *i lUtxm^U \ j, \'\m' 
uil t lni«* crit If It'll Ntiitf ('(M\Hliit«i <)( ( |> I 1 iir I p/i 1 , ( w<> ^nn 1 At hiiI pittuliMiin, t itii KulilrtDcr 
It ' ( til I l(-u lun yuit'dlnal or , /in 1M(! dlr^i tni, *)() t«a(-h«rii» ttud I vprc lal •dur»t {on 



t iniH'i*' 1 lit N 
t iiiK hr I N . 



O.tl.H. hm, a lu.'W ImK fxpfi r 1 rij< <i<i mid lilgM)^ r,f f t 1 vr pi 1 lu 1 pit I > A kf*y TiKtoi In 
i« li-<Mn^ t h«' pilnilpnt wnN a n«iw ttl^lr piillty iMu ou t Mg 1 liQpi ovvrornt ul rtci-(»n(tH t y rdtK (it i un 
111 till' 'M^irr, eriprrlnlly In t hu a<ii<|«)n^i( a(i!i.| t* ( t m . Thr ' p r 1 nr 1 pa 1 <>! (),li,K/. al|,vr 
I oniu 1 1 it t III!) wlt.lt ((ry ntaM mcmlm i n , fmmfd an Kduratlonul Iroprnvarornt r<immltth« (KlC) 
I niin 1 It ti ' r«( tlir prUu ipal and aHril^^im4 ^rthflpni, onr lounnclor. t hr !H(! director, t liv 
in I I i ( II I nil) < (HM d 1 nHt Of , anil ^ onr. e Ac l^v > . ^ r <^m f*Arh KftgMah, math, M(*len(r, nocIaI atudti*N, 
toit'lHi^ 1 at\K^iaKi*ti , i hie atln, nnd a^i^lleU aitu, ^ ^ 

riu' V.M. held itH llral ni«c t 1 ^^^^1 (U'cldrd to {(iiro a nma 1 1 F.xei iit kvr Comnil t t im' that would 
K.ivi- mntp t l«n' t l\an iithet KIC mamhriM to i hr Impidvi'mrnt program. (Tn takr Into K( count 
luimtM'i III p«taon«i In yonr group part LiMpat. Ing In Uir alniuLat^Ya, anK\imc that tliara ara four 
tn nIx p4«rnotia on thu Kxacutlve (!9mral 1 1 : the principal, a jCOunAalor, and at laaat two 
teH()i«»ri4 Inc luding one malh and one F.ngllah. In the aitniiLaDOlh |Araon| may take tha^r a(!tual 
iitl<»H or thay may ANaurae the preceding rolea,) ^ 

Ww «^niiilntlm\n art' ot thtee Hnc<rH«lvr coimnl 1 1 meetl^gn o ^ . N^AvJfi . ' h Kxecutlve 
( ontii) 1 1 Lit. . In the firat meatln^ (almulatlon) t j^ivi Kxet tit Iva' Commit^ji t dan 1 1 f If a^nd 
pr i or i t 1 7-t'H x)\^ Improvement neadfi t)f O.ll.K.; In tir* nrcond meeting It C'larlflra the rolea and 
r <»sponfi 1 h 1 1 1 1 left of the merabern of the Improv^'inent Commit tea; apd In the third It setM 
improvement RoalB. «The Executive (Committee will report ita del J^berat loiYS' pertaining to each 
simulation hiu k to Hie KIC/ Tlian thf EIC will carry out/ its ttal ljb<»r« 1 ona and will «a*Cur»« 
Illicit t t om t hi' rntlit* faculty. (rlcafH* accrjH rathrr than dt^ate thrae ni^rat\ge«enta tor th 
s i mil 



t t t om t hi' rntlit* faculty. (rl cafH* a ccrul rathrr than debate thrae 
latl(>n t'veu though ^ou may p j o c e a d d i f f mo » t 1 y I n y oiff o vp i^ ^ ^ o \ 



SlMlji.ATiUN I: I DKNT I KY 1 N(; AND ^^1^^'* ' 'H / I NC NRKDS Of O.U.K. SCHOOL 

A hrlel def.cilption fotlows ot the current prnc t 1 ces ol 0.<1.R. The chapter 't)f thIWKISK 
xr aod I lie lllmstrlp that explain aiui depict deRlrahle ptartlcaa and the chaplrtl^ ci( t^he 
I nij) I emrn t at Ion manual that provldeo sugRGHt 1 ons for Implementing the^compoHent are incjllcated. 
[ at h and locaflH€!V te . though not listed, 91fl for middle achool Implementation on one alAe and 

h 1 ^h s(:l»o(»l on the other nlde. , ■. ^ 

This filmulation la designed to be completed In ''^0-60' mlnutea . The^ Mpt ^iM^ffl leads the 
discussion as well an takirrg other acCionH deemed fppropriate for a achpoY* a,*^ jhprovemen t 
it'ador. A recorder jots dovm the main points -of agreement and disagreement under loproveruentfi 

N#?fdt»d at 0. li.R. 



. iMi'i A'i I or; ai;ti vitik; 



1. Kea<l silonilv through 3II the culfr^nt prartlces of 0,U.R. Then l&tt:er one of the 

following letter^ to IncTicat^ yoiir ■ judgmenta : f 



A 



the practices related to this component should be among^*th^ first to be changed 
during the* current yealf naxt vitar. 

R. the practices related tc^^irfa Coratbf>«nt should be changed but ng^pfurttil two or 
three .others of higl)fer i^iorlty have'*been changed. 

C. the practices relate^ to this component should probably be conti^^feyi. « 

n . the prac tices related to this component should definitely ^°^JE ^ued . 

Yon may assign A, B, ^C, or D to- several compoBenta or to no compone*^' ', There ajce no 
corre^^^r incortect dyb&ea. Do, however, Mspond to each coroponetflr in the ( ) 



-1 



1*4 



CURKKNT rUACTlcr.S OK O.ll.M 



JMPROVKMKNTS NKKDKl) AT iJ.U.K. 



i .1 . 



i;iHH A l joNAl. I'H(»(,KAMMIN<, VOH TMh I Nl> 1 V IhltAl. 
MllhKNT; ( ) 



Thcro In lltt ln^folltTw up of 



riliubtrlp: hlducKl lohiA'l T i ogt tfoml tig lot (he 
liullvlMnai StiuUiU In S»t(md«ry SchcMilw: 

I'HI I I 



i l> 



INhlVlhllAI. INSTKUrriONAI. rKO(;KAMMIN(.: 



( 



) 



I'lui 1 f f PI »MU liUed whole-c IniiH I mh t rue t I nii I 
atit<.-l ,„it In nr«rlv nil nf t h'p acadrinW (la«Hi«M. 
"tn<li-nr»» <l<i not parlit Ipate In'plannlnn tUrli 
I (mt I net lon« 1 progr«m» with their tearhefH. 
AM sttidin)t« iipAiu) about the aatne araounl ol t imr 
HtintylnK In and out of clarm and uaa Cha gumm 
Instructional matarlala. Studant t laa on-taak la 
low in moat claaaaa. 

t *'::t. ;\ Cliapter \ 
Manuals (:h«pt*»i I 

I 1 lm«it t I p • ' Kdur/itlunn i I' i ogranml nR lot the 
I rul I V 1 d(<i« 1 Student In Secondary Schools; 
IMrt 11 



I VAl.tjATiiJN AND 1 MPROVFJiKNT STKAtKMF.S: ( ) 

Sttitlents rrcplvu report r«rds i^uartorly 
■>"'' t^ttrn (ompWiln of iin 1 h I »■ gr«d I ng . The Inut, 
fxti-rn^lly runducted program evaluation took 
|)l«u»' fieven yearR hro. 

An .Khleveraent ivsl battery is administered 
t " thp (;rade 9 and Grade 11 students in Ha^y . A 
PH'ntal ability test la also administered to the 
' i.idt' <y students. Only the counselors and 
.Jdmin 1st rat Ive team aee the test results provided 
thv ffvu publisher. The results are npt used 
Idfulify possible areas of ioproveraent or to 
;pt improvement goals. Last year the aversge 
iDent.U ability of the Grsde 11 students wss 
equivalent to the 65th percentile, and the 
.iversge achievement in. the academic subjects 
ranged from the 40th percentile in laathematics 
to the 52nd percentile In reading, 

iexl: Chapter 7 <r 
Manual: Chapter 7 

Kllnmtrip: Kvaluat Ing Student , Learning and 

Kdiicational Programs in Secondary Schools 



J 



ERIC 



^ nil 



> 



M.HMINI^ VMM m O li,M 1 Mi' Hi . V ^>1^.N I 



' I MI' I I III Al^ AUUANt.KMKN i;:, ; ( ) 

* 

l}'*' <'»tM.n^uni .i«i,-^M|.ti thr m.i.lrint. mil. 
.•■I T\r[,in f.,, n.f- ...llrKP p. c u l » n| y r.n*- 
•1< Ml •. .iimI t.'.i.lhiK. wllti^|^. mm h^nuif I ( f. , nwfk 

••<ln< .tf f.,t t lir viM,,ir,,nul k»'"»1>. 

'"V <'l«'tlv»' riMirrM'H dVM I i In 

' ' ■ •"•'•••l>> ■ 1 lirj Mir n tur«t lull*! i v 1 

•i-'M-. It. I «• It. i.pt t ..it.i 1 filiulrulti, hn> h MM v.MV 
.-I V high a> hlrvri n . 

L«- H ( I h^i' I t* I 
M.iMu.i 1 ('hjU't «• I 

^ U': (tirilruloi TuttiMiiM In 'VnuKlmv 

S.h.M,!.. f\ 



' ■■■Wt ' I* thlnAllur, AND 1 Xri HI INTIAI, II:AHN1N(. 

'"^ ' ' ' ' '« I Ik' i »I '11 t .impu-. . I lir I r i 

• • -.m.! 1 i ^uniMiuL ut oil r.impuH ^HI^^r r x i» 1 n i at 1 < 
•n. I i' t ri»,i nit l<.n In t h,. yf^nloi yem, I h.- 
H 1 1 , n ! Mill .hirti ulU t,iki' liiin ,1. . ,>nnf \ \yf 

■ " ' ^ 1 . .*t l.M,., 1 . [M-l 1 r I I ;i 1 . .,T .'t^r I 

'''.111-. " ! { hr I onimun l t v . " 

' 1 V 1 t li". hi S.M (ni')Ml V h<H, 1^. 



■ ! (lU^l I'll i . 1 1 IN 



MAh 1 N(. AHKANi.KMf.N I'S ; I ) 



itlVt«-ri. ^iikI Mthrr r x I r a - 1 n i r U vi 1 a i a(MvlrI»",, 
M. w..>A.i . Mum r IS M I r 1 .> stndent [>a i I i . i pa l i ,ni 
ill t h»' ;H tIvit1«'<; (if r tir student ("onnc I 1 . V^-r v 
ti-w stu.lpnts pian inarninR actlvltl^H with iUrit 
t*'.i<]\rtH. vii^ii^e In « r udrn t -1 ed Kmnll-^roup 
.i.rivltMv; in I l)p 1 1 classes, or plnn t hp I r inIu- 
cattona^ pruKtams \n »■ on f p r #»nc e s with ;in rtdvlwnr 
and r fir 1 I pa rent m . 

< t : ("hapt <^ r (. ^ 
'''.inua I : ('hap tor 

hLlm-.tiip; Stndent Dim ULni MrtklnK i n SiM<m(larv 
1 



9 



0] 



t llUKKNl ' i'MAi I h r, t>K O. ll . M . 



Al'M I N I 1 KA I I Vr AHKANi.l'XI'N I : 



IMI'HdVr^KNl'. NKKhMi Al U.II.K. 



U<i (Mil I nirn ( < ) tii 1 I |>r I «• • 1 1 M rv«iy Mttiilli. untl 
< lir • h.t I I I Kint] mr I wMit t !»• I i n t n f f ntn •» a 

)■ III** plltMl|*;«l •!» I »K(tt »(l <« I 1 multrirt 
l<«- 1 t .1 ) It ) to 4 It I I I ( (I I urn , I itn ( I lit ( 1 ukt , Aiwt 
• ' .> 1 ti/i I I on tn t hr ilrpai ( ro«»it( (hull nf I hr 
..I.I. ).'. I t 1r M . t 



' > 'ifininii i I ttl 0<1 In I til' fi I It f f 

Alt ^ ilni- A t t ona ! ! in[> i n v vm* ^t < nitiu 1 1 wriN 
t • ' t ri«»<l thin V > • 



. !• ' ' ' h.i j't r f H 
'!.»" 1 ni i ( p t ^ r y 
) 1 1 niM t I 1 ^) Adml III V t r « t I vr A i i Mtigcmr rk( •> f < > i 



hi AM/ATIdN InK INMKlHTMiN ANl» SlUDKNl' 

AitVi.lNu. ( ) 

1 hi' Tr«(iti'tM mr i » t ii 1 / f fl Intc 
t t »"«"nt w «nd do no r tltj c « 1 1 onii I advlsilng, 

II r tP'.'WHfntrd a srhnol 1 nn t r nr I 1 on« I 

1 li I 1^1 v*-!!!*' n t I I HMO I t t »• r , Th^ {(iildjirur 
.t.tt} ^(iiiNiPttN nf thtr*' ( ownft* 1 o I H . 
I hi' (virtrnt latlo vn onr coun«*lor tit WS* 

tntrjir . The l ounnelors and two of the 
.t(tm i n t s t t n t o t H m«rr wtrh Rtvid«nt> wh# Mt e 
rrtiMtril ti> t hpm hv the irachltijc 

Mdny stndrtttK whn ^t^iduiire from O.II.K. 
Hih^.lt 'wh()nl never mvex wtth either the coiiii 
•'■1 or the ndml n 1 s t r<it o r H . 

.ryt (luiptpr^v 'J and iO 

' .i(i!i.» i ( Impr p r s «in(l 1 i » 

! i ! II f I 1 p H . i ti?. t r n t r I ( 1 [i Aij V 1 pi( 1 1 Y 

A I I .1 ^ fMUpn t « 1 ti ''i«»rondrttv Schools, 
I iMi hr r -Ad V 1 so r I'roKramR In Sprondar v 



k*» j)o r r ( rt rd s that 1 nr I tide I er t e i J4 r adPH 
; ! y.nt Mihiert, nrtrndanre, tardiness, and 
rat .nj^q of citizenship arc milled home to 
orifi'nf'^ ftt the end *of each nvarklng period. A 
joiin letter Ih sent to all parents lnvlt»tng 
f firm to prtitirlpate In parent conlerenceR. 

ronfejeme turnouts liave b«en very poor 
rl.c 1 as^H^yen r*8 . ParenCn of falling ntu- 
'i»'n tji^c|^^Hjt<rdine to the conferences. Other 
' * ^ ' the Hcfiool board with their 
.r *>nr p nis , ' ~ 



ERIC 



i »-xt : ("hapte r 1 1 
MAnu;^ I : Chapter I I 



"M>U N I i HAi i It t 



^' ' IHJINNAl .JilJ'UKl AKKAN^.mKNlN ( , 

J'' My t,,i'. nc'ttlrtl ixyrw^on wntli 

A un I ..t . .1 1 1 rjif iria v... ,i I 1 , , , , 1 

' ' l>r»-"i i\ t , ii ,,f , unitpnit 1 4 t loll Jr* I wmi 
' iKrn. lr« i>i ..lli.'f tnni Stu( l.M.t 

• ' " ■ ' \ «• .1 I .III' 1 1 n V «1 ( 1 1 n r I I t' ti t J \ ' M t ( ! I r 

" -t ■ t I ' t .! f i i » hum t e.-.Mit i V f ,>i m#il 
' ' ■ *• • 'ti I < ,1 J 1 , iiiii i 1 0)]) t ' 'vr m#n f 



I 

p./ 



IMl'HMVCMfN I rn I lit i> At ^^ i- m 



i y r hr ft< hi K, , M t H f t 



^'^ ' i"'*' prii^U^. K'-u(» nirmhfM^ will Indicate thr raflnnwle fo, l hp 1 i 
.»n.| rhpi, p i e f # r enc o r^K^rdltig t h# Klml of rhunRftii t r, hr m«d«, 

■ ^tH'. ii.rp/fay rh,<ng«(l lis adm li. i s t r a t 1 v r /irr«nK«««nt« for tducj«tlnn«l 

imi>rMV,.n.ent KtHitlng «n KH . U.Ai hi you reromn.nd that 0 . il . R , m«ke changes In nnv 
-tlifi iomponrnt-t without fliBt RPttinR further Information^ If ven. which 

' ■ 'm;v^np n t i, s '* ' Wh v ^ 

Mr >thP, tntocmatio,, ih.,r wen. 1.1 .tl.; . l,H. In IdentHvi.^K i mp. ovemr nt .^##dN ..;ui 
'■•'t hM J uhiuK I'l loi U JPN, Indl<afr whn wi.ulii .st^ur^ t h€ 1 n ! n r aui I 1 o,i . 




i> t 



... * l.M •«.(inK. u rn, r.«...ullv« iHMMltter (•iKaMvtfly liUniiri«a •ml piloiltica.l 

.r^aiUi.g a(ud«n( «.M«v«»«h(. •i(«nd«iu«. Th« r.i.iultv. l«Mttt«. ii^MMlad to t h» fwM 

' ' l«|M.»v«««ni (.mltla* (|tt( ) t)»* ri( »M,««l«i.u«iy aiid .1 i h. •uhatsiit* nf ( h* 

" •ul.^P.iw.ni rmtiliy lit. rn.titiy .iLnuisgaa t h« rh i„ tab* i on* 1 .U , I • 

• i^Mv» if, (.lanMlng u u n 'm I .w.aiai, t |>i(.g,«i« lluw«v«r , mimm ri( ••»t.ai« |f»a»»it«.» 
.'»ln»v nirti.tlnt (••)>oi»iiU>| I i>U« with i..|..(t to (apnivaMMt ■>t|vltla« that 

l.lr fh.l, atmm - f -M'-Mlaa. M,»r«..v«r, uf t h»« Indict..! tLy Um<\ iu> prlui 

.•MrM. r In U) ia..uify»M|i ..huolwi.l. l»iMuv.nM»nl n«r,U . iU) pl«n(iln|i ».pr(.ye»,nt 
Iviile.. (.) ■.M»llofing the In^M t.veaai^t «4ttvi(l«.. t h«u (il) \v«lu«(tng t ha •(!•«(■ ..t 

in 11. in • lwn,l«| t,.,. ll.r t II e . h f I V » r.»«n,lllrr rt.l.lir.„r« lh««a .uit m I m. M « i .utt.aiMl 1 ),« 

"-I'l-'-l Jm ..u r.n «inHl.« M.. ,.Mm. Ip.J > K« .II..M..toi. .,,.1 (nb.. 

>..M. p.Mn,, ,.f *g,,i,«»„i «„a .lini«.m#.it rii«(,,!»v« ((.Mlttaa M[\\ (>iln| barb Ita 1«U«. 

^ fhr IK fn, lupwf «fn1 r.vl.w. th,.M.,h .11 f h« .rttvltl.. .n.l M.rify any .rtivity 

rtf.M.t WM.I, you hava <)uaatli.na. Than lowplata N., y\ % . 

I m:' a . K'f. M I 1 V I I I tjj ; 

1' ilir 1 I t, Mlnulatloi. mmh^r 1% t,. in.ll.mc wltathai l h* A;1<u;n-I ..f 
I #^l)nn.ll»i 1 Ity an.) t ha ARJ:^^'^ i r .ponai M 1 i t y ahbulJ ba fh# aaiii^(n) or dlffarant 
' J.M tht! ta^ihvt. (oiinartot. atln I m U t r a 1 an<l .ithvi Mahvia of t ha rU wUh 

I 9 H )>r I t t I. 

» I Hrtit 1 ! Y 1 UK pi lot It I f Itin i).f.K nrra* f.-t t Mpl u v t) t . 

Am<Mui i . Ar rji ( ) . 

!'••/• loping a ■choo lwl(ia Imprcvamant ^>i■n» au* h aa liKraanlttg avaraga daliy 
rttrriu)«tHr. tn t mp ] fm*. n r i-.l by n M t l.r i.,h<w.l ataff, NoiUi that t ha plan 

\n'j-.\jr*i mii nl t Ur » t a f f , nor )uat patt ..f It. AmMji^f ^ 

A J r »» V i . ^ 

1 

M*>nlt uluH pioKraaa mm t ha ■<l)o.ilwlda plan la la^l aaant ctl . 

Amount t . Ai •'a t ) . 

! i-.«lurttlnn thr f #(f iv^iifan of t ^ir N<hniilwl.la laprnvanvtu aitivttiaa at t ha and 

' f n>f vrat. AiM^utit ( ). At*** t ). 

/ 

, i ntnp ii.r i„g U-a Indlv IduA 11 V , l.lrntifv llkrncaava and d 1 f ! # r m r • h aaonft your 
K» ''i^ 'tnd ttv rn ri»aoIv*» nnv nui ; o r d M f rrrnr r « . ** 

''« Mlf. l».»,ltr« thr ^ :■ inKf lr«diMfthip with rcap^.r \n. h. «. .1. 

i' iln.! ijrNlt*M f.p Mi- |n;H)i irvlrw. Uutiln** t)\r i r « pona 1 hd ll r 1 ^ « 

' prir.-Ipai, rh# r . n , ti n*. 1 r , <ind t lie rr^thei mamhrraof f hr Mi with tenptit to 

Milng f^Kuitv Input a\m\ review 

*«f;*-iuU Km thf t\ext raerrln^ \ \ ]( at whUh t lao sou, Ita Kxaruilve 

-oamuire. trpott hjrk lo I h« H . Indicate t h« agenda 1 1 •ma *nd apeclty th* Mubar 
>t t hr F^rrntlve (oottltle*' wht^ will jppntl nn eai h aganda Itam. 

.:.H. e»it «l; : . «h»d An Kdw» lon<4l I mp r - >v rme n f 'oinailttac that (ouid forw a taak ftme 
f": e,\ch apaclflc improvaiaant prugraa that It aalcctad; a.g., l»prov««#nt of Crada 9 
rendlnK c onp rehena Ion , riiUing the acadealc se 1 f -concap t a of atudanta with 
ex.-ept Uuial educational needa» etc. One or more mcabcra oi the EIC couid aarva on 
♦•icii taak tone. (Hhar high ^choola eatflhlUh laprov«Mnt taak forcaa flrat and than 
^/ive reprenentat ivea from tAch tiiak forca font t ha achool'a I«prova»#nt Cowilttaa. 
Vidlr/ife whlrh these approarhea would pmhahly Work battai at a achool Ilka O.U.K. 
i\f\<\ indicate why . 



NA. At : ; V ITI he. : 

itepare a schedule of millet inn t laes of th« KU; for tha aeaeater dui Ing or outalde tha 
tlae whtr. ntudent«i <ire In achool. 

Anaurne that the teaching achedulea and other ^ctlvltlea of the EIC a«abcra cannot ba 
renrranged for thta to have « ro«»on Meting t laa during achool houfa thla aftmeattr. 
Develop recooMndat 1 ona for arranging teaching achtdulea for the following aaaeater 
that will perait Mi»here of the EIC to Mtt dur^n^tha tlM atudanta ara at achool. 



SIMULATION 3: GOAL SETTING AND PLANNING RELATED IMPROVEMENT ACTIVITIES 

This simulation presents information showing how a high school actually uses the results 
of its Grade 9 standardized achievement arfd mental ability tests administeited in May of the 
school year to set improvement goals for the Incoming G^de 9 class of the following 
!;eptember. The-May test results are first summarized and analyzed to establish improvement 
priorities. Next. Imprxjyement goals for the ensuing year and a plan to attain the goals are 
worked out. Your simulation group ^ invited" to engage in the same processes. However, yothx 
may wish to use the competency test results that are provided at the end of the simulation 
ratlier than the standardized test results. ' , 

Before- proceeding wi*h the simulation, recognize that its purpose is to enable vou t n 
ga4n experience in test-.intferpretation. goal setting, and planning processes. 'Be aw^BlHI 
that, schools desire ti);»im^rove pany student outcomes other than achievement in the adBBi^^ 
subgiRct fields, and they use a«ta in a^ddltlon to standardized and conpetency tests to measure 
the deferred student outcomes. Other simulations may be arranged for these pther kinds of 
outcomes and data. ^ • 

> V " ~ 

.an a prior'^tefeeting (simulation). O.U.R. Executive Conimittee tentatively identified the 
goal-setting strategy above^'^s one O.U.R. should employ. The full EIC and later the school 
Tftculty supported the recommendation. In this simulation, the Executive Committee uses O.U.R. 
data to draw up a plan for implementing the strategy,' 

This simulation requires from 60-90 minutes tdv groups with prior experience in goal 
.flitting and planning. More time may profitably^ be spent on it by other groups. . The principal 
Lcads the discussion and a^recorder summarizes it. Read through the information on test 
interpretation and then respond to the two activities. Next read through the section on , 

Using Test Results, ir^ ^oal Setting and Planning." Respond to the activities. Complete the 
optional activities as time permits. • 



Test Interpretation 



The ETC o^ O.U.R., with input from the teachers, has decided to use the results of 
O.U.R. achievement and mental ability testing in improving education in O.U.R. To start the 
^ocess, a counselor arranged the students of Grade 9 into quarters based on their mental 
Hj^nty scopes; and' the mea^. .or average, mental ability of^each quarter was computed. The 
,,^'quivalent percentile rank was obtained from norm tables supplied by the test publisher. The 
-achievement test scores in English, reading, and math of each student were then entered for 
each quarter of the students. The mean achievement in each subject was computed for each 
quartf?r. and the equivalent national percentile ranks were obtained from the norm tables. 
This information was put in a table and used in setting goals related to achievement. ^ 

The mean (average) national percentile ranks for mental ability and for achievenvent in 
rending, language, and math for the Grade 9 class follow: 



Table 1. Grade 9 Class Mental Ability and Achievement ^ 
( Tested in May) 




i-oca 1 

f'ue-f our ths 
in mental 
abi lity 


Mental Ability: 
na t ional 
percentile 
rank 


Reading : 
nat iona 1 
percentile 
rank 


Language: 
nat ional 
percent lie 
rank 


Math: 
nat ional 
percentile 
rank 


Quarter U (highest) 


95 


86 ' 


11* 


84 


Quarter 3 


80 




5U 


70 


Quarter 2 


66 


50 


U2 


52 


Quarter i (lowest) 




U2 


32 


40 



The ETC and teachers of O.U.R. felt that the mental ability test measured the aptitude of 
the students for learning the three subject matters reasonably well and that the results of 
the achievement tests measured their academic achievement levels reasonably well. (Please 
accept these test results. Opportunity is provided later to discuss other testa and ratings 
of student achievement.) 
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SIMULATION ACTIVITI^'*- .1^*^ 



I. Based on .the ^i^t result^i'>4jte, which subject are the students of All quarters 

achieving lowett in rel^tioff^o their mental ability? Based on tjiis information, in 
which subject is improvement heeded most urgently? 

^; ^ ' - \ 

V 2, Based on the test results, which quarter of the ji^^ents is ach^eving highegt in 
rel;^on.,ta mental ability in all three subjects? What do you ^nfer about the 
relativC^ffectiveness of O.U.R. schooling for the different quarters in mental 
ability? 

Use no more than 15-20' minutes on Questions 1-2. ' 



■f^j^ Usin^ Test Results in Goal Setting and Planning 



Steps 1-3 thaJl^Ibllow indicate a plan to raise achievement in English at O.U.R. 

1. O.U.R. EIC identified English as the highest priority*^Eor improvement; Next, the 
principal aad the English teacher member of the EIC Miscuase^^e English test results with 
the En^isK teachers. They secured input from the English t^Kers regarding possible causes 
of the low achievement by the students in English. 

I 2. Using the input from the English .stiff , the EIC /^et a goal to raise Grade 9 English 
achievement. The principal and the English teacher raembjer of the EIC discussed ohe goal with 
the English teachers ^jn^d received ideas from them regardlixg^possible improvement activities to 
be carried out. The following goal was set and the following Improvement activities were 
suggested to achieve the goal: ^ • ■ 

\ 

Goal for' Grade 9 English 
^ 

Each quarter in mei^tal ability of the next Grade 9 class, when tested in May, will have a 
mean percentile rank in English equal to or near its mean mental ability percentile rapk. 

Suggested Activities to Achieve the Goal 

a. Counselors ^Will examine the test results of each student and will identify the 
students achieving far below expectancy, e.g., mental ability percentile rank 75, 
English achievement percentile rank 25. The counselors will provide this 
information to teachers who have the students. Teachers will try to jget these 
stiifdents to achieve higher. f V 

b. The English teachers'will make changes in their instruction, e.g., they will get 
all the students to spend more class tiiMon task; they will make sure that each 
student has appropriate assignments and wJIl show that they believe the student 

can and will do the assignments well;^etc. j 

c. The teachers wi/11 improve the evaluation and monitoring each student's 
progress, e.g., students' work wil^ be marked and returned the next day. 

d. The EIC will develop a plan for getting more parents to participate in 
conferences with the student and the advisor once each semester. 

3. The principal and the English teachers prepared a written improvement plan for next 
year's Grade 9 class using the WRISE planning guidelines. This plan was submitted to the EIC 
for input and approval. 
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SIMULATION ACTIVITIES : 

1. Have each member of your simulation group state what his/her responsibifity is as a 
SeSw h'p;'- '^"^y^"'' '^--^ vrecedi.. Steps 1-3 for "Using Test Results in Goa 

Setting and Planning. Aasume that each EIC member has some, but not' identical' 
responsibilities. . v 

r - ■ 

»vnlJ;-iiK°''!K'*'^ principal, the counselor, and the English teacher of your siBulation/^roup 
con r b.,r^ h! I " preceding "Suggested Activities to Achieve the Goal," Z^-d/lin 

contribute to -higher achievement. Have other members question them or add. oth^r ideas. 

r 3a. Examine the' test results in Table 1 for Grade 9 math. Return to the prio'/ 
nformation on "Using Test Resylts in Goal Setting and Planning." and apply Steps/{-3 to the 
improvement of Grade 9 math; e.g., brainstorm possible causes o^ the low achlev^nt set «n 
impwvement goal. Identify activities to attain the goal. achiev^nt , set an 

- / 

OR 

3b Examine the minimum competency test reaults that follow. Carry out the same 
activities as in 3a for math. 

CompetGucy Test Results for Simulation Activity : 

'^^^^^ ^- ^'ercentage of Grade 9 Students Who Mastered O.U.R. High School 's 
Competency Objectives (Tested in May of Grade 9 ) ~ 



All Grade 9-12 Objectives* 

Minimum Competency Grade 12 
Objectives** 



Reading 


Languaj^e 


Math 


62 


50 


58 


80 


60 


76 



These objectives include not only the minimum competency objectives that the lowest 
achievers should master by the end erf Grade 12. but also other objectives that are 
appropriate for all students, iiicluding the highest achievers. \ 

\ 

** These are the objectives that all students, except those with handicapping conditions, 
should master by the end of Grade 12. - rr o . 

Use no more than ^^5-60 minutes on this simulation. 
OPTIONAL ACTIVITIES : 

A. Standardized testing requires relatively little teacher time. However, locally 

indir rn' ^^'^"^ '"^ measurement devices are often more content valid 

indicators of what is learned than are standardized tests. 

a. Develop recommendations for constructing other measured of student achievement in 
the various subject fields for each grade in the school; Indicate who will ' 
construct the measures and how their accuracy and content validity will be 
determined. Indicate who will summarize and report the results of-^administerinR 
the measures to the students. 



b. 



HOW would goal setting be different if mental ability test results were not 
available? 



To what extent should a school teach unique content in reading. English, and math 
that is not measured by standardized tests? 
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Assume tliat a high school, Grades 9-1^, desires to test achievement in English, 
mathematics, reading, science, and social studies in only two grades. Assume that no Grade 8 
lest results are available. Inditate the advantages and disadvantages^f teating programs 
(a), (b) , (c) , and (d) below in terms of goal setting for Grade 9, Grade 10. Grade 11, and 
Grade 12; and also for setting goals for the individual students of each grade. 

a. Administer the tests to Grade 9 and to <Grade 11 In September. 

b. Administer the tests to GrptSe 9 in September and to Grade U in May, 

c. ^minister the tests to Grade 9 and to Grade 11 in May, 

^ d. Administer to Grade 9 in September and to Grade 10 in May. ' 

6. A school board sets a policy that (a) in May of each year the principal of each 
school must submit tq the superintendent a set of goals in the academic subject fields and 
related plans for acfhieving the goals, (b) the goal statements and plans, must have the 
approval of the majority of the teachers of the school, and (c) the results of testing will ' 
not be used to evaluate the principal or teachers of the school. Indicajte how the principal 
should proceed in implementing the policy. What do you think the effects of implementing it 
would bt on student achievement in the academic subjects? How might the morale and the jojfc) 
perceptions of the teachers and principal of the school be affected? 

\ 
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